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Aged 96 hrs. in air at 212° F. 


PROTECTS against Heat (natural rubber tread stock) 















Press Cure No Antioxidant 1.5 B-L-E-25 
at 30 Ibs. Tens. Elong. Tens. Elong. 
45 Min. 1280 175 3700 495 
60 ” 1040 130 3520 465 
ras? 880 125 3210 380 
” 1100 135 3190 380 














PROTECTS against Flexing 


Flexing—Dumbbell Extension—Aged 24 hrs. at 212° F. 




















Press Cure Kilocycles 
at 30 Ibs. No Antioxidant 1.5 B-L-E-25 
45 Min. . 270 332 
iad 225 342 
oo" 182 368 
90" 155 _287 
TOTAL 832 1329 


Rapid Dispersion in all Rubber Compounds. 


New Low Viscosity B-L-E-25 Insures Complete and 


Write For Compounding Research Report No. 5. 
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Variability of a Typical Commercial 
Oil-Resistant Synthetic Rubber 


By CHARLES LEA SMITH and LaVERNE E. CHEYNEY* 


Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio 


HE general subject of variability of materials has 

been receiving increasing attention in recent years, 

especially as it has become more widely recognized 
that testing techniques employed to evaluate such varia- 
bility possess in themselves a normal variation. 

The methods of statistics have been applied very suc- 
cessfully to many problems associated with production 
and testing of industrial materials (8; 10, 13, 14, 15, 17, 
21, 26, 27, 28, 30). Application to quality control, design 
of experiments, analysis of efficiency of operations, and 
many related subjects were accelerated by the emphasis 
given by the Armed Services to statistical methods dur- 
ing World War II (10, 13, 22, 24, 25, 29). 

There are recorded in the literature numerous ex- 
amples of the application of statistical methods in the 
rubber industry (9, 11, 12, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 29). 
The most important of these was the use of statistical 
quality control methods in the manufacture and testing 
of GR-S (22, 24, 25, 29). Despite the publicity which 
has been given to this application, there are many phases 
of rubber technology in which little or no attention has 
yet been given to this tool. 


Aircraft Hydraulic Systems 


Aircraft hydraulic systems of the type developed dur- 
ing World War II depend for their success upon two 
materials which exert a profound effect upon one an- 
other: (a) the synthetic rubber sealing ring (usually an 
2 Note: This paper was presented before the Division of Rubber Chemis- 


try, American Chemical Society, Los Angeles. Calif., July 23, 1948. 
* Present address: Pollock Paper Corp., Middletown, hig. 
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O-ring) (7) and (b) a hydrocarbon-base hydraulic 
fluid (6). 

The design specifications have been written in such a 
fashion that the rubber packing must swell by a rather 
closely-defined amount when in contact with the fluid. 
The fluid, on the other hand, acts as an extraction liquid 
and removes from the rubber vulcanizate certain in- 
gredients whose loss may be detrimental to the rubber 
and whose addition to the fluid often alters the proper- 
ties of the latter to a marked degree. The fluid which 
penetrates the rubber in the swelling operation acts as a 
plasticizer for the polymer and may significantly alter 
properties such as resilience. Both the rubber packing 
and the fluid must possess many other properties and 
must satisfy other requirements which limit the choice 
of materials for such application. 

The interrelationship of the rubber packing and the 
hydraulic fluid has been rather imperfectly understood 
by many associated with the development of aircraft 
hydraulic systems. There has been a rather natural ten- 
dency for the fluids suppliers to insist that many of the 
observed difficulties could be attributed to deficiencies in 
the rubber parts, and vice versa. Specifications for the 
rubber packings defined a limiting amount of swell, for 
example, in a “standard” reference fluid, the proper- 
ties of which were in turn defined in terms of its effect 
upon a “standard” rubber sample (6, 7). 

This study was undertaken in an effort to resolve 
some of these differences and to provide more adequate 
data concerning the variability of synthetic rubber vul- 
canizates of the type employed in such systems. In order 








TABLE I—STATISTICAL TERMS EMPLOYED 


Symbol Name of Term Definition 
R Range The difference between the larg- 
est and the smallest observed 
oe values 
x Mean Arithmetic mean of average 
o Standard The root-mean-square deviation 


Deviation about X 





to keep as many variables as possible under close control, 
a single compounding formulation was employed, with 
all the compounding ingredients except the polymer be- 
ing taken from standard lots of thoroughly blended 
material. Mixing, curing, and testing techniques were 
maintained as nearly constant as possible. Hydraulic 
fluid employed was taken from a standard lot which 
was thoroughly mixed. 

In order to eliminate any constant error which might 
be introduced by a single operator, three different oper- 
ators were employed in the study, with each operator 
carrying through an entire series of operations. 


Experimental Details 


The most satisfactory synthetic rubber for use in the 
manufacture of O-rings for military aircraft is the 
nitrile rubber known as Perbunan 18. It was accord- 
ingly selected for this study. Ten lots of this polymer 
were selected at random from the manufacturer’s inven- 
tory. It should be noted that the age of all these lots 
was approximately the same (2 years) at the time the 
study was undertaken. 

In order to apply the methods of statistical analysis to 
the data obtained, it was necessary first to determine the 
normal variation of properties in a single lot together 
with the error arising in testing. This variation was 
evaluated by dividing a single large lot into twelve sub- 
lots and then testing each sublot in exactly the same 
manner as though each were a separate lot. 

Variation caused by use of different operators was 
evaluated by having three separate individuals handle 
complete sets of operations (weighing, mixing, curing, 
and testing) on various sublots of the reference lot. 

A standard test formula was employed as follows: 





Ingredients Parts by Weight 
ee EO AC PE PaO ee ee 100.0 
ME og ok koa cos npseny ot nies 5.0 
Benzothiazyl disulfide (Altax) ...... 1.5 
EGE 2 ag Sa Cn sas gn 15 
ES ean ee ree 1.5 
HMF Black (Philblack A) ......... 60.0 


Each lot and each sublot was compounded according to 
this formula, mixing being carried out on a 6 x 12-inch 
laboratory mill. 

Mooney viscosity was determined on the uncompound- 
ed polymer, three separate determinations being made 
on each sample at 212°F. for 1.5 minutes (5). Garvey 
extrusion rating was measured on a portion of the com- 
pounded stock (18). 

Curing of test slabs was carried out in chromium- 
plated molds according to ASTM methods (1). Three 
6 x 6 x .075-inch test sheets were molded on each of 
two successive days for each compounded batch. Cures 
were carried out for 15, 25 and 35 minutes at 310°F. 

Stress-strain properties and durometer hardness were 
determined on each cure carried out on each of the two 
days (2, 3). Swelling in hydraulic fluid (4) was deter- 
mined only on the 35-minute cures from each day. 

The data obtained both from the study of variability 
within a given lot and within a series of lots were or- 
ganized and analyzed statistically in accordance with 
procedures outlined in the ASTM Manual on Presenta- 
tion of Data (&). The statistical terms employed are 
defined in Table I. 

The data obtained and the statistically derived in- 
formation are presented in Tables II and III. Frequency 
distributions are plotted in Figures 1 to 7 for the prop- 
erties studied on the reference lot. 


Testing Error 


When a comparison is made between individual re- 
sults and averages (Table II, Figures 1 to 7) obtained 
on repeated testing of the reference lot, it can be seen 
in general that the average results show less variation, 
have a narrower range, are more reproducible, and yield 
more “ideal” frequency-distribution curves. These ob- 
servations are in accord with standard statistical experi- 
ence. Standard deviations calculated from averages are 
less than those obtained from individual results, which 
is to be expected. If such data were to be used in cal- 
culation of specification or control limits, such limits 





Tas_e [I—INpIvIDUAL vs. AVERAGE RESULTS OBTAINED ON REPEATED TESTING OF A SINGLE Lot 


Number of 


Ibs 
Results Based on Individual Samples: — 
ET EO 36 
Durometer Hardness (Shore A) ............ 72 
NS BREE EE 12 
Wome mncregee, Per Cent ...............:. 72 
100 Per Cent Tensile Stress, p.s.i. .......... 216 
200 Per Cent Tensile Stress, p.s.i. .......... 212 
NS SESS SELES TEE 216 
Ultimate Elongation, Per Cent .............. 216 
Results Based on Sample Averages: 
SSE SS OEE 12 
Volume Increase, Per Cent ................. 24 
100 Per Cent Tensile Stress, p.s.i. .......... 72 
200 Per Cent Tensile Stress, p.s.i. .......... 72 
EET Ee rene 72 
Ultimate Elongation, Per Cent .............. 72 


Arithmetic Standard Coefficient of 

Range of Mean, Deviation, Variation, 

Values xX 0 Per Cent 
73-83 76.4 3.58 4.99 
70-76 73.5 1.05 1.43 
14-16 14.3 0.62 4.35 
12.4-29.9 20.71 1.917 9.26 
130-940 570 178.1 31.22 
1380-2690 1868 268.3 14.36 
1790-3400 2685 311.3 11.59 
190-320 261 29.2 11.16 
74-81 75.3 3.08 4.09 
19.5-21.3 20.75 0.600 2.89 
210-890 569 168.2 28.87 
1400-2480 1874 203.5 10.86 
2170-3220 2693 248.4 9.22 
210-300 262 21.9 8.37 
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would then become narrower than corresponding ones 
obtained from individual results. 

The subject of operator variation is of prime concern 
in all tests such as these. The experimental results (aver- 
ages) obtained by three different operators in measure- 
ment of a typical property (elongation) are plotted 
comparatively in Figure 8 in control-chart fashion. It 
is indicated rather conclusively that there is no signifi- 
cant variation from this source as far as this particular 
measurement is concerned, although it should be noted 
that such conclusions could be applied only to the mea- 
surement of this specific property. Each property under 
study would require a similar plot. Variance analysis 
by more rigorous statistical procedures gives a quanti- 
tative relationship among operators, which is indicated 
here qualitatively. 

Plotting of data in such a manner, with the points 
being added in sequence as obtained, is of value in in- 
dicating any change in experimental technique, machine 
adjustment, etc., and the speed with which a trend is 
observed is an indication of the rapidity with which such 
a change may have taken place. Averages are much more 
reliable as indicators of changing conditions than are 
individual results, although the latter may also indicate 
such trends if they deviate from the normal in con- 
siderable numbers. 

The actual numerical magnitude of the data reported 
is of the same order as that found in the literature, al- 
though data on Perbunan 18 are sparse and statistical 
presentation of similar data on other natural or syn- 
thetic rubbers is almost lacking. The most extensive re- 
port is that of Buist and Davies (12) who found cer- 
tain relationships of interest. For example, they reported 
that tensile strength was more liable to error of measure- 
ment than was elongation; this effect was interpreted as 
a normal result of the unique stress-strain behavior of 
rubber. The frequency-distribution curves (Figures 5 
and 6) obtained in this study indicate a similar effect, 
i.e., elongation is a property which shows considerably 
more normal statistical behavior than does tensile 
strength. This effect is also noteworthy in connection 
with the well-known reliance of many rubber technolo- 
gists upon tensile strength as a criterion of quality of 
rubber vulcanizates. Previous sample history is also a 
factor which Buist and Davies regard as important in 
determining the relative error in testing for many 
properties. 

Buist and Davies also studied the correlation of cer- 
tain properties and were able to derive equations for 
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FIG. 1—Frequency distribution curve 
for Mooney viscosity. 
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for durometer hardness. 





TABLE IJI—INDIVIDUAL AND AVERAGE RESULTS OBTAINED WITH A SERIES OF TEN LOTS 








ti : ; Arithmetic Standard Coefficient of 
Number of Range of Mean, Deviation, Variation, 
Observations Val xX er C 
Results Based on Individual Samples: — oe - oreo 
cee VaR is cs within’ cee wanaen 30 37-94 66.7 15.61 23.41 
Durometer Hardness (Shore A) ............ 60 71-74 72.6 0.82 1.13 
CRUE. SU Sig Bie a Vike ecb wads ce ewnee 10 14-15 14.1 0.30 2.13 
Volume Increase; Per Cert. 3. . 2... .... c00 60 17.0-23.9 21.50 1.155 5.37 
100 Per Cent Tensile Stress, p.s.i. .......... 180 250-700 473 79.4 16.80 
200 Per Cent Tensile Stress, p.s.i. .......... 180 1150-1970 1511 176.2 11.66 
Rg = ee See ar eee 180 1630-3270 2484 397.7 16.01 
Ultimate Elongation, Per Cent .............. 180 200-360 289 32.3 11.43 
Results Based on Sample Averages: 
Mooney - Viecoeite F255 cei siess bss hs 10 43-92 67.0 15.24 22.8 
Volume Increase, Per Cent 20 2050. a 20 20.3-22.4 21.50 0.707 3.29 
100 Per Cent Tensile Stress, psi. .......... 60 340-640 473 72.1 15.24 
200 Per Cent Tensile Stress, psi. .......... 60 1260-1930 1513 172.6 11.41 
SOND POT iin ca she pane dae 6% 60 1810-3090 2488 348.5 14.01 
Ultimate Elongation, Per Cent .............. 60 240-340 289 24.3 8.42 
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TENSILE STRESS AT 100% ELONGATION, PS.! 


FIG. 3—Frequency distribution curve 


for 100% tensile stress. 


the relation of properties to one another for specific 
cases. No attempt has been made here to do this, but 
it might be expected that certain properties which show 
similar statistical behavior would show correlation, es- 
pecially in view of the results reported by Buist and 
Davies. For example, it might be reasonable to expect 
hardness to correlate with tensile stress and the latter 
with swelling behavior. The latter two properties have 
been shown by the work of Flory (16) to be related in 
the case of butyl rubber. 

Mooney viscosity and extrusion index were included 
in this study because it was felt that processing behavior 
of the unvulcanized polymer might be an important 
characteristic in determining certain properties of the 
vulcanizate, especially swelling behavior, which would 
be important in an aircraft hydraulic packing. It has 
been shown by Back (9) that GR-S exhibits a direct 
relationship between Mooney viscosity and gel, which 
is a measure of the behavior of unvulcanized polymer 
with solvents, It is not illogical to assume that a similar 
relationship might be found with the polymer under 
study here. 

The “testing error’ which is represented by the data 
of Table II and Figures 1 to 7 is the net result of sey- 
eral factors, including errors involved in weighing, mix- 
ing, curing, preparation of test specimens, and carrying 
out of the actual tests, which involved several different 
operations and instruments. No attempt was made to 
break down this error into its component parts. The net 
error would also include any deviations caused by in- 
struments being out of adjustment, but such deviations 
should be readily indicated by control-chart plotting such 
as that of Figure 8. 

Of the various tests, the Garvey extrusion test has 
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FIG, 4—Frequency distribution curve for 200% ten- 
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FIG. 5—Frequency distribution curve for tensile 
strength. 


probably the largest inherent error. In addition to the 
rather considerable error involved in carrying out the 
extrusion on a comparable basis, including the fact that 
several operators must work together on this operation, 
the results are evaluated visually on an arbitrary scale 
consisting of only sixteen possible units. Small differ- 
ences which are highly significant in connection with 
other tests lose their significance here. 


Variability of Polymer 


The lot-to-lot variability of this polymer in terms of 
the normal variation and testing error is indicated by 
comparison of the data in Tables II and III. Individual 
as well as average results are included in Table III for 
reference, although it is believed that a more satisfac- 
tory comparison can be made with the use of averages. 

The general conclusions indicated earlier with the 
reference lot for average vs. individual results are sub- 
stantiated by the data of Table III for the series of lots. 

Frequency-distribution curves are not included for 
the lot-to-lot data, inasmuch as the general character of 
these curves is very similar to that of the corresponding 
curves shown in Figures 1 to 7. Comparison of indi- 
vidual properties can be made satisfactorily with the 
data of Tables II and III. 

Inspection of the lot series data for Mooney viscosity 
reveals that there is a considerably greater variability 
than would be anticipated from the results obtained for 
the reference lot. The range is greater and the standard 
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FIG. 6—Frequency distribution curve 
for ultimate elongation. 
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deviation is five times that of the “control” lot. It might 
be anticipated that processing difficulties would be en- 
countered with polymer having this much variability. 
On the other hand, extrusion index, another criterion 
of processing behavior, shows reasonably good agree- 
ment with the results for the reference lot. 

The swelling results are interesting in that the aver- 
ages show relatively small variations, with the data for 
the multiple lots showing the same magnitude of varia- 
tion as previously observed for the reference lot. The 
range for averages is considerably narrower in either 
case than that allowed by the present hydraulic fluids 
specification for two reference rubbers now employed— 
5.5 to 9.5 per.cent volume increase for reference rub- 
ber H, based on Hycar OR-25, and 8.5 to 14.5 per cent 
volume increase for reference rubber F, based on Per- 
bunan 26 (6). These data alone are not sufficient to 
establish specification limits, however, as certain normal 
variables have been held constant in this study. 

The results obtained on lot-to-lot variation in physical 
properties of the vulcanizate are parallel to those found 
previously for the reference lot. The durometer hard- 
ness seems to be a property which can be measured 
with considerable precision, the coefficient of variation 
being the lowest of the entire series in both instances. 
This property is convenient to measure and a large num- 
ber of readings can be made quickly. It therefore has 
much to recommend it as a control or specification test 
for this type of material, provided it is used in a statis- 
tically sound manner. 

Elongation is apparently a little more precise than 
tensile stress or strength, and is consistent throughout 
both series of tests, although the difference in coefficient 
of variation between elongation and tensile strength is 
not iarge with the reference lot. There have been indica- 
tions in the work of others that elongation is not so 
sensitive to variations in state of cure, polymer quality, 
and previous history as are tensile properties. The co- 
efficient of variation of the 100 per cent tensile stress is 
large in the case of the reference lot only, with no simple 
reason being apparent. 

Although the data reported here are valuable in in- 
dicating the relative uniformity and normal variation of 
a specific raw material, they are not sufficient either to 
indicate expected uniformity in the finished product 
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O= OPERATOR A 
4: OPERATOR 8 
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FIG. 8—Effect of operator variation on a typical prop- 
erty (averages with large lot). 


(e.g., a hydraulic packing) or to serve as a basis for 
establishing specification limits in accordance with the 
background problem for this study. Several variables 
which would be encountered in commerce have been 
held constant in this work. These would include varia- 
tions in other raw materials, effect of age of the crude 
polymer, testing differences among laboratories, varia- 
tions in behavior of equipment, and different com- 
pounding formulae employed for finished products. It 
would only be as a result of a considerably more exten- 
sive program, involving the above and any other vari- 
ables, that true statistically derived limits of expected 
behavior could be established. 


Conclusions 


It may be concluded as a result of this study that 
Perbunan 18 of the particular age studied is a relatively 
uniform material. Analysis of the test data indicates 
that durometer hardness and swell in hydraulic fluid are 
the most precise of the properties studied, with ultimate 
elongation also being outstanding in this respect. Other 
stress-strain properties and Mooney viscosity show more 
irregular behavior. This study is of interest in showing 
that statistical methods are of value to the user as well 
as the producer of rubber. 
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Cutting Costs and Speeding Production with Batch Scale Cars 


WO Cleveland Tramrail batch scale car systems in 

a Pennsylvania mechanical rubber goods plant, have 
speeded production, lowered costs and been a big factor 
in promoting cleanliness. This company, which manu- 
factures a wide variety of mechanical molded and ex- 
truded rubber products, installed their first Tramrail 
system in 1940. Three years later the second system 
was put into operation. The Tramrails are made by 


the Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., of Wick- 
liffe, Ohio. 

The newer system has a two-way dump bucket and 
serves two Banburys, a No. 11 rated at 450 Ibs. capacity 
and a No. 9 rated at 350 lbs. capacity, located at either 





end of the Tramrail line. Average time is ten minutes. 

The scale car straddles nine overhead chutes from 
which the various clays, whiting and other fillers are 
dumped into the bucket and accurately weighed by the 
scale on the car. Because of the efficiency which the 
Tramrail equipment makes possible, a Banbury operator 
can gather the necessary ingredients with the scale car 
and yet have sufficient time to attend the Banburys. 

Dust created when materials are dumped into the 
bucket is negligible because of the design and close 
location of the chute gates. Any slight dust that does 
develop is immediately sucked away by suction ducts 
placed adjacent to each gate. 


LEFT: The operator travels on the car and carefully weighs the batch materials as they are dumped into the 
bucket from the overhead chutes. RIGHT: It is a simple matter to dump batch materials into the Banburys at 
either end of the line with the two-way dump bucket. 
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Reclaiming Synthetic Rubber 


By F. L. KILBOURNE, Jr. 


Xylos Rubber Co., 


marize the progress which has been made by the 

rubber reclaiming industry in the period from 1938 to 
1948 in the reclaiming of synthetic rubber scrap. The 
writer has been associated with a single company during 
this period but it is felt that this company’s experience is 
representative of that of most of the industry. 

In the late 1930's, the only synthetic rubber scrap of 
importance was neoprene. Scrap produced in manufac- 
turers’ plants was reclaimed for them on a custom basis 
on a small scale early in 1938. By 1940 other synthetic 
rubbers were being used and factory scraps of both 
acrylonitrile-butadiene and styrene-butadiene copolymer 
types were available for experimental work. This early 
work soon revealed that the synthetic scraps tend to 
harden when heated—in sharp contrast to the behavior 
of natural rubber scrap. 

World War II was responsible for the building of a 
large domestic synthetic rubber industry. Consequently, 
research work on the problem of reclaiming vulcanized 
synthetic rubber scraps was intensified in 1941 and 1942. 
In 1942 and 1943 patents covering new methods of re- 
claiming synthetic rubber began to appear (1, 13, 32). 
In 1945 the problem of reclaiming synthetic rubber was 
discussed in detail by Busenberg, Conover, and Plumb 
(4, 6, 27). Russian chemists had done some earlier work 
on reclaiming Russian varieties of synthetic rubber but 
little attention was paid to the problem in this country 
until it became evident that synthetic rubber would be 
produced and used on a large scale in the United States. 
Gillman has published an excellent bibliography of the 
domestic literature appearing up to 1945 (9). Several 
authors have described the properties of synthetic reclaim 
(2, 12, 28). 

The years 1947 and 1948 found the industry changed 
over almost completely to the reclaiming of GR-S tires. 
This changeover occurred during a period when re- 
claimed rubber was in great demand because of scarcity 
of natural rubber or GR-S and because of a large back- 
log of demand for rubber products of all kinds. 


|: is the purpose of this paper to review and sum- 





Note: This paper was presented before the Division of Rubber Chemis- 
try, A.C.S., Detroit, Mich., November 9, 1948. 





TABLE I—RaTio oF SYNTHETIC CONSUMPTION TO 
TotaL New RussBer CONSUMPTION IN 
Tires MADE IN THE U.S.A.* 


Year In Passenger Tires In Truck Tires 
1940-1942 0.0 0.0 
1943 97.6 27.4 
1944 98.1 66.4 
1945 98.1 75.4 
1946 87.7 44.8 
1947 52.7 13.0 
1948 (Est.) 40.0 8.0 
1949 (Est.) 40.0 8.0 





* Statistics and estimates furnished through the courtesy of D. A. Mac- 
Dougall of the Firestone Market Research Division. 
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TABLE JI—EsTIMATED PROPORTION OF TIRES RECAPPED 
Eacu YEAR To ALL TIRES OPERATING ON 
VEHICLES IN THE U.S.A.* 


Year Passenger Tires Truck Tires 
1940 4.0 6.0 
1941 5.5 8.3 
1942 9.0 11.8 
1943 20.3 21.8 
1944 28.6 30.6 
1945 24.3 25.1 
1946 14.5 14.7 
1947 6.8 74 


* Statistics and estimates furnished through the courtesy of D. A. Mac- 
Dougall of the Firestone Market Research Division. 








It should not be concluded from the above paragraph 
that the reclaimer is now reclaiming tires made 100 per 
cent from GR-S rubber. Although the S-3 tire or pas- 
senger tire was made up with 98 per cent of GR-S and 
only 2 per cent of natural crude rubber, the amount of 
natural reclaimed rubber in the S-3 tire was not specified. 
This probably amounted to 30 parts per hundred of new 
rubber. Thus, atlhough the S-3 tire contained the max- 
imum percentage of synthetic rubber, it still contained 
a mixture of natural and synthetic hydrocarbons. Truck 
tires, wtih minor exceptions, contained much larger per- 
centages of natural rubber than passenger tires. The 
percentage of GR-S required in truck tires was dras- 
tically reduced in the fall of 1946. In most truck tires, 
the manufacturer was allowed to use the GR-S in any 
part of the tire at his own discretion. There have been 
so many changes from month to month and year to year 
in the composition of truck tires that now the reclaimer 1s 
forced to conclude that every scrap tire is an unknown 
quantity. 

The recapping of tires was done largely with GR-S 
during the years 1944 to 1946 and a large number of 
tires were recapped. A few statistics illustrating the 
above remarks are given in Tables I and II. It should 
be obvious that the reclaimer today no longer possesses 
as uniform a raw material with which to work as was 
the case prior to the introduction of GR-S as a new poly- 
mer. If a rubber manufacturer were forced by circum- 
stances to buy mixtures of GR-S and natural rubber 
with an unknown number of sheets of crude and syn- 
thetic in any individual bale, his situation would then be 
somewhat parallel to that of the rubber reclaimer today. 

Fortunately, the Rubber Reclaimers Association con- 
vinced the War Production Board early in the war that 
synthetic tires should be marked with a red dot. All 
synthetic tires were thus identified until February, 1946. 
This system was expanded further so that each synthetic 
tire bore an S-number. Thus, for example, an S-3 tire 
meant that the tire contained no more than 2 per cent of 
new natural rubber, while an S-6 tire contained a total of 
70 per cent of its new rubber in the form of GR-S. In 
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Taste I]]—Reactivity or 1:1 Mixture or FuMING 
Nitric AND SULFURIC ACID WITH VULCANIZED 
TREAD COMPOUND 


Per Cent Per Cent Time for Bubble 
Natural Rubber GR-S Cloud to Appear 
100 0 7 Seconds 
90 10 8 Seconds 
75 25 8 Seconds 
50 50 18 Seconds 
25 75 30 Seconds 
10 90 49 Seconds 

0 100 180 Seconds Plus 





this case, the GR-S was used in any place in the tire at 
the manufacturer’s discretion. There were similar defi- 
nitions corresponding to S-numbers from S-1 to S-11. 
This system was abandoned on November 29, 1946, prob- 
ably because most tire manufacturers did not wish to re- 
veal to the customer the synthetic content of their tires. 

The use of the red dot and the S-number system was 
of great value to rubber reclaimers during the period in 
which they developed the methods and formulas for re- 
claiming the new scrap. The red dot enabled reclaimers 
to segregate the synthetic tires and thus to keep them out 
of the natural rubber tire piles during the past three 
years. One reclaiming plant alone has manufactured 
over 17 million pounds of reclaim from S-3 tires in the 
past three years. This has enabled them to supply the 
natural grade, free of synthetic contamination, during the 
corresponding period. 

Because the manufacture of an all-GR-S tire or an all- 
natural tire has been the exception rather than the rule 
since the end of the war, practically all scrap tires will 
soon be classified as mixed natural and GR-S tires. 
Those reclaimers who found it necessary to sort in- 
coming scrap into the various grades by referring to the 
red dot and to the S-markings will probably find it ad- 
visable to abandon sorting sooner or later. 

As indicated by the discussion above, when we speak 
of synthetic rubber scrap, we really mean a mixture of 
scraps containing vulcanized synthetic rubber, vulcanized 
natural rubber, vulcanized reclaimed natural rubber and 
vulcanized reclaimed synthetic rubber. 


identification of Synthetic Scrap 


A number of ways of identifying or distinguishing 
between the several kinds of synthetic rubber and natural 
rubber are known (3, 26, 29). Burchfield (3) has de- 
scribed a distillation test in which the specific gravity of 
the distillate from a heated rubber sample, as well as its 
reactions with certain indicators, determine the type of 
synthetic. He has also worked out spot tests using test 
papers impregnated with various indicators which may 
be held in the vapor of the dry distilled rubber sample. 

A method based on the reactivity of the unknown rub- 
ber sample with a mixture of fuming nitric and sulfuric 
acid has proved most useful (26). A 1:1 mixture of 
fuming nitric and sulfuric acids is prepared. The time 
required for reaction of a single drop of this mixture on 
a freshly cut surface of the scrap sample is observed. 
Natural rubber and neoprene react quickly (6 to 10 
seconds) as evidenced by a cloud of tiny gas bubbles 
within the drop of acid. GR-S or acrylonitrile copoly- 


‘mers react much more slowly (3 minutes or longer). 


Compounds containing calcium carbonate or similar gas- 
forming pigments cannot be tested by this method. The 
test has been used in regular production for the exam- 
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ination of unknown tires. It may be used fairly ac- 
curately in estimating the percentage of natural rubber 
in a mixture of natural rubber and GR-S. 


The effect of increasing percentages of GR-S mixed 
with natural rubber is shown in Tabie III. The com- 
pounds tested were made by blending a natural rubber 
tread compound and a GR-S tread compound and vul- 
canizing the mixtures. The table clearly shows that 
mixtures containing less than 25 per cent GR-S react 
rapidly with the acid while mixtures containing from 50 
to 90 per cent GR-S react more slowly but show the 
bubble cloud in less than one minute. Tread stocks 
made without any natural rubber require more than 3 
minutes to show evidence of reaction with the acid drop. 
The observations are qualitatively the same whether the 
test is applied to cured or uncured samples. It is im- 
portant, however, that the acid drop be applied to a 
freshly cut surface of the rubber. An oxidized surface 
will react more quickly than the times shown in Table 
III. 

At the present time, the importance of distinguishing 
tires containing a high percentage of synthetic rubber 
and those containing no synthetic rubber has decreased 
as the percentage of such tires coming to the reclaimer 
has grown smaller and smaller. Stated in another way, 
reclaimers have had to learn how to handle mixtures of 
natural and synthetic rubber so that they no longer find 
it of paramount importance to segregate the one from the 
other. For customers who may require an all-natural 
rubber reclaim or a high-synthetic reclaim, and there are 
requirements for both types, the acid test described above 
may be quite useful for selection of the proper scrap. 

It will eventually be impossible to purchase guaranteed 
natural rubber tire scrap or guaranteed high-synthetic 
tire scrap for reasons which have been already pointed 
out. A rubber goods manufacturer who creates scrap 
in his own factory should be able to segregate all-natural 
or all-synthetic scrap if his organization is trained to do 
this. There will probably be an economic advantage to 
the manufacturer who will perform this segregation be- 
cause he will be able to find a market for his segregated 
scraps, whereas unknown mixtures are less likely to be 
saleable. Uniform lots of so-called factory scrap have 
found a ready market in the past. The extra cost of 
processing such scrap if contaminated might easily make 
it uneconomical for the reclaimer to handle this item. 


Effect of Heat on Scrap Rubber 


Rubber technologists have known since the industry 
began that heat, applied at elevated temperatures, would 
cause vulcanized rubber to revert. As rubber products 
have become more heat-resistant through the use of ac- 
celerators and antioxidants, this reversion has been hard- 
er to accomplish with heat alone. For this reason, most 
reclaiming processes utilize the softening action of plasti- 
cizing oils or swelling agents. Swelling agents may 
either “loosen up” the molecules, thus making it easier 
for thermal energy to cause depolymerization, or they 





TABLE IV—CoMPARISON OF NATURAL AND 
SYNTHETIC SCRAP 


Mooney 
Scrap Treatment Refining Viscosity 
Natural No. 1 Open Steam 7% @690# 3 Passes in 37 
Tread Peelings Pressure Factory 
Synthetic No. 1 Open Steam 714 @690# 17 Passes in 134 
Tread Peelings Pressure Laboratory 
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TABLE V—VARIATION OF SCRAP IN RECLAIMING TIRES IN THE DIGESTER PROCESS 
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ae POE... euickitadebins oa ssdwtaabiceendiabes 6 | SAME 
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Mooney Plasticity (ML—4@212° F.) ........0.ee00: 108 94 68 46 37 23 19 18 
may serve as carriers of viscous or solid resins and GR-S. It is interesting to note that this method was 


softeners into the interior of the rubber particle. Con- 
ceivably, a swelling agent may also act both as a carrier 
and as a softener if it is allowed to remain in the scrap 
after the drying operation. 

If-sufficient heat is applied, no softener or swelling 
agent is required in the case of natural rubber scrap 
(10). To illustrate this, No. 1 natural rubber peelings 
(the treads of tires) were devulcanized in open steam for 
7.5 minutes at 690 pounds pressure per sq. in. (540°F.). 
The devulcanized scrap was dried and then given three 
tight refining passes on a standard 36 inch refiner with 
rolls rotating with surface speeds of 80 and 240 feet per 
minute. The Mooney viscosity of this sample of reclaim 
was determined at 212°F. (using the large rotor at the 
end of.a four minute test period with a one minute pre- 
heat.) The Mooney viscosity of 37 (see Table IV) in- 
dicates a normal workability for this reclaim. 

Synthetic rubber does not revert like natural rubber.* 
To illustrate the effect of heat on GR-S, an experiment 
was carried out in which GR-S treads were heated in 
open steam at the same temperature as applied to the 
natural rubber treads referred to above. This scrap was 
given the same period of heating as the natural rubber. 
The heated scrap was too hard to sheet on a factory re- 
finer. However, it could be refined in the laboratory 
when it was given a sufficient excess of refining passes so 
as to finally cause the reclaim to cohere. This required 
17 passes or 14 more than the natural rubber scrap. 

The data are compared in Table IV which also shows 
the Mooney viscosity values on the two reclaims. Even 
with much extra refining which tends to exert a mechan- 
ical reclaiming action, the synthetic reclaim had a 
Mooney value of 134, showing the lack of susceptibility 
of the synthetic scrap to reclaiming by heat alone. Re- 
sults such as these made it obvious very early in the work 
that some means of preventing the polymerization of the 
scrap during heating must be found and that in the ab- 
sence of such method, plasticization of the scrap with oils 
would be the only solution for reclaiming synthetic rub- 
ber scrap. . 

The difference in reactivity of the two kinds of rubber 
was shown in another way when tires were reclaimed 
which contained varying percentages of GR-S and nat- 
ural rubber mixed together by milling before building 
the tire. It was found that a tread containing up to 25 
per cent of GR-S could be reclaimed by heat alone. 
Treads containing 50 per cent of GR-S required plastici- 
zation with oils as did those containing 100 per cent 

* Data obtained in our laboratory as early as 1939 showed that Buna S 
hardened rapidly when heated in an inert atmosphere at temperatures 
between 270° and 350° C. At a temperature between 350° and 380° C., 
the Buna S sample started to decompose, yielding an oily pon. Buna N 


scrap hardened progressively up to a temperature of 380° C. but started 
to crack at a temperature between 383° and 422° 
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used in the early part of the war to determine approxi- 
mately the natural rubber and synthetic rubber content 
of a German airplane tire from a fallen bomber. It was 
found that the German tire contained approximately 100 
per cent synthetic rubber in the tread and little or no syn- 
thetic rubber in the carcass. 

A logical explanation of the fact that a small per- 
centage of GR-S blended with natural rubber in the com- 
pound before it was cured does not cause the reclaimer 
too much trouble is that the natural rubber, in reverting 
or depolymerizing, serves to plasticize the synthetic rub- 
ber even though the latter itself depolymerizes very little. 


Reclaiming Mixed Scraps 


Each reclaimer has of necessity successfully solved the 
problem of reclaiming mixed natural and GR-S rubber 
tires. Each reclaimer doubtless considers his recipe for 
accomplishing this to be secret. There is, however, gen- 
eral agreement that fine grinding is important in reclaim- 
ing mixtures. There is also general agreement that the 
ratio of synthetic hydrocarbon to natural hydrocarbon 
should be held within narrow limits from charge to 
charge and day to day. 

In order to illustrate this point, a series of eight de- 
vulcanization charges with varying ratios of synthetic to 
natural rubber content was examined. The mixtures 
were Bae a: by blending natural rubber passenger tires 
and S-3 GR-S passenger synthetic tires as shown in 
Table V. The percentages of softening ingredients and 
the time and temperature of devulcanization were kept 
constant for the whole series. 

The data in Table V show the wide variation in plas- 
ticity which can occur if the ratio of synthetic to natural 
scrap is changed over wide limits. In charges contain- 
ing 90 to 100 per.cent S-3 GR-S passenger tires, the re- 
claimed products had high Mooney viscosity values, came 
through the refiner at an excessive thickness, and showed 
a lack of tack and body which characterize a well-re- 
claimed rubber. At the opposite end of the series, the 
mixtures high in natural rubber scrap were so thor- 
oughly softened as to make the reclaim completely im- 
practical to handle under factory conditions although they 
could be refined in the laboratory. In the range from 50 
to 80,per cent of S-3 tires, observations at the refiner 
showed a sufficiently small variation in refining as to be 
within practical limits for handling on the production line 
but the Mooney viscosity values still showed a wide vari- 
ation in the final product. The methods used for eval- 
uating the refined sheet were the same as those used by 
Cook, Albert, Kilbourne and Smith (7). Three proper- 
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ties of the refined sheet were observed: sheet thickness, 
body, and tack, the last two properties being estimated 
by hand evaluation. 

The thickness of the reclaim sheet was measured im- 
mediately after refining with a Randall-Stickney thick- 
ness gauge. Measurements were made across the entire 
sheet at a point approximately five inches from the end 
of the sheet as it was cut from the roll by the refiner 
knife. The average value of sheet thickness, reported 
in inches, is considered to be a measure of the softness 
of the reclaim, and consequently of the activity of the 
reclaiming agents. 

The body rating of the sheet is estimated by observing 
the stretch or elongation of the refined sheet, stretched 
by hand, and by the appearance and uniformity of this 
stretched sheet. The body was rated in this work as 
very good (V-G), good (G), fair (F), poor (P), very 
poor (V-P), tough (T) or lacy (L), or as some com- 
bination of these. A good sheet must have satisfactory 
elongation without tearing, and smooth uniform appear- 
ance. A poor sheet has poor stretch or elongation, tears 
easily, and may be non-uniform, tough or lacy. 

The third property of the refined reclaim sheet that 
was measured was that of tack. The tack is defined as 
the tendency of the refined reclaim sheet to adhere to it- 
self. It is estimated by laying a portion of the refined 
reclaim sheet across the hand and then pressing the 
thumb and the first finger together. There is a small 
but definite force required to separate the two adhering 
surfaces. A rating of 5 was given to the force required 
to separate a sheet of typical natural rubber whole tire 
reclaim. Milled crude rubber was given a high rating of 
10 and crude GR-S with very little tack was given a rat- 
ing of 0. Values between those assigned to controls 
mentioned above were estimated by the observer and 
could, with practice, be duplicated easily by different in- 
dependent observers with an accuracy of plus or minus 
1 unit. 

The reclaiming recipe contained a zinc chloride solu- 
tion for defibering purposes, 6 per cent of a resin tacki- 
fier, and 19 per cent of a swelling and softening oil. 

This experiment demonstrates that it is very 1m- 
portant that control be applied over the kind of tires 
going into the devulcanizers in order to produce uni- 
formity in processing characteristics as well as in the 
finished product. 


Grinding 


No attempt has been made in this paper to describe 
the ordinary processes of reclaiming or the unit opera- 
tions involved. These have been thoroughly explained 
many times in the literature (24). One operation which 
has had to be modified by some reclaimers is that of 
grinding. 


In the simplest terms, reclaimed rubber manufacture 





TABLE VI—EFFect oF GRINDING SYNTHETIC 
TIRES AND PEELINGS 


A B 

Ground to Ground to 
Pass a 5- Passa 1” 
Mesh Screen Dia. Hole 

Se Bg” Se ee 30,041 29,112 
I os 6 A Wc i 0 gin 6:0 50-0 6.8 144 202.5 

Pounds Per Refiner Per Hour..... 208 144 
Pee Cee TS wi ceeeese. 8.7 17.2 
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consists in grinding scrap rubber and softening it so that 
the microscopic fragments may be molded into a thin 
plastic sheet by the action of the refiner rolls. Experi- 
ence has shown that it is profitable to carry out part of 
the grinding while the scrap is hard and to complete the 
grinding during the refining operation after the scrap 
has been softened. As a first approximation, the amount 
of power required in the grinding process is equal to the 
amount of power required in the refining process. 

In reclaiming natural rubber scrap, the extent of 
grinding before softening can be kept at a minimum. 
A particle of natural rubber scrap one inch in longest 
dimension, when immersed in hot water or steam at tem- 
peratures in excess of 360°F., gradually reverts under 
the influence of the heat, depending, among other factors, 
on the degree of oxidation to which it may have been 
subjected during its life prior to reclaiming. This re- 
version is affected also by the sulfur content and the 
type of accelerators, antioxidants and other pigments 
that the rubber may contain. 

Scrap originating during the last decade is much less _ 
easily reclaimed than scrap produced 25 years ago be- 
cause of the improvement in methods of compounding 
rubber goods. The degree of reversion of the natural 
rubber particle is roughly proportional to the tempera- 
ture to which it is subjected and may also be influenced 
by the presence of swelling agents. 

As soon as experiments were started with synthetic 
rubber scrap, it was found that heat, at least at tempera- 
tures up to 350°C., failed to cause the synthetic particle 
to revert; on the contrary, it became harder. This led 
to the development of a process of reclaiming synthetic 
scraps by swelling them with volatile solvents carrying 
softeners and tackifiers (13). In this process, the heat 
was deliberately minimized by specifying a maximum of 
not more than two hours at devulcanizing temperatures. 
Reclaimers generally find that it is necessary to use sub- 
stantially larger quantities of oils in order to reclaim 
synthetic rubber scrap as compared with natural rubber 
scrap. Since we depend largely on the penetration of 
oils under the influence of heat and pressure rather than 
on the internal depolymerization of the molecules them- 
selves, it is obvious that the finer we grind the scrap, 
the greater will be the speed and depth of penetration of 
the oils and the greater will be the degree of plasticizing 
action. 

In order to demonstrate the difference between finely 
ground and coarsely ground synthetic scrap, an experi- 
ment was run in which 30,000 pounds of reclaimed rub- 
ber were made out of synthetic tire scrap which had been 
ground to pass through a one inch hole while 30,000 
pounds were made with the same recipe after grinding 
the scrap to pass a 5-mesh screen. 

The scrap used in each of the two parts of the experi- 
ment was composed of a mixture of S-3 passenger tires 
and GR-S tread peelings. The tires and peelings were 
cut in half for each of the two parts of the experiment in 
order to be sure that identical material was used in both 
parts. This scrap had been found to require nine hours 
devulcanization in a steam jacketed vertical digester with 
steam at 175 pounds pressure in the jacket. The cotton 
fabric of the tire was removed by using 200 parts by 
weight of a 0.77 per cent solution of zinc chloride per 
100 parts of scrap. Approximately six parts of wood 
rosin and one part of Xylex No. 1 (a chemical softener) 
were dissolved in six parts of solvent naphtha to soften 
the scrap. 

In Table VI the effect on the efficiency of the refining 
process and the percentage of unsoftened particles or 
tailings are shown. The coarse grinding resulted in a 
loss of efficiency during the refining process which 
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TaBLE VII—NATURAL vs. SYNTHETIC TIRES IN NEUTRAL DIGESTER RECLAIMING 
(Xylex 120 vs. D-4 Oil) 


Natural Rubber Passenger Tires (Grnd. 5 mesh) ............+:- 
Synthetic Rubber Passenger Tires (Grnd. 5 mesh) ...........-++- 
FN BM ako Bae ss Oe Raa 0 Se ws EERO Rus ba ee SiS ba ees 
EERE ES ee mer re epe Te fy nice) Oke Pe Ee Pe ae ae 
SRN Sc ce aac 6s SR WA ae Uae eta shes 


Heated 5 Hours @ 375° F. 


Refined Sheet Thickness—Fourth Pass .............ceeeeeeecees 
Mooney Viscosity—Unaged Reclaim .............c.ceesenveccees 
Mooney Viscosity—Reclaim Aged 24 hrs. @ 100° C. ............ 
Ageepmnn TRA 5 o 6 soon 0 nes pha apne de tepnames> dbebees 
Aterinie: emir Ae os iv aicwiceahdak sid dale tan taenvenes 
CHistoroewt ’ TS ereemen eM os a cas « cuisine Kei uhs cas wnt aehs 
Chiovatorm ‘Extratt--Figee: osc. ca dc bog cashes Cede caesees 


Heated 15 Hours @ 375° F. 


Refined Sheet Thickness—Fourth Pass ..........cccsccccccecccs 


Mooney Viscosity—Unaged Reclaim ...............2eeeeeeeeees 
Mooney Viscosity—Reclaim Aged 24 hrs. @ 100° C. ............ 
Acotone Eutract\mies ..oi6 ois oi anc the c bebe e dl ticnevcnisees 


Aroha: Tee a. ook 65s fa EP ONE R CAUSA See bce vee 
Cilordtornt - Exirach-t 70g (in. ssi ccwcinsscacnduieddenneeaeshs 
Citosoform: Bctrert Piet ie occ osc nncehstuadons cebuacniae ces 





A B Cc D 
vein 100 100 — omen 
Tai © — — 100 100 
thar 75 —- 3.5 — 
Bd yah 12.0 — 30.0 
ear 5.0 5.0 10.0 15.0 
Be vis 213. 213. 213. 213. 
oxdee .006” .009” 015” 012” 
anne 36 63 65 78 
ene 68 94 101 113 
ree 14.08 13.38 16.95 20.90 
vhbee 14.33 13.68 16.53 20.50 
oper 17.95 13.15 11.45 10.53 
needs 14.30 12.98 11.85 10.08 
pants .004” 005” 013” 014” 
ney 8 17 49 60 70 
peer 36 91 88 123 
ocewn 15.68 16.45 22.80 19.83 
‘<oniad 15.05 15.40 19.25 21.68 
alee 22.40 14.90 11.00 12.30 
gente 19.80 13.60 11.60 9.25 





amounted to 31 per cent. In addition to this, the amount 
of unsoftened particles or tailings increased from 8.7 per 
cent to 17.2 per cent. 

These data indicate conclusively that fine grinding at 
the start of the process greatly improves the efficiency 
of the refining process. The capacity of a reclaiming 
plant is generally measured by the number of pounds it 
can produce through its refiners, so it is obvious that the 
fine grinding step is important to obtain maximum pro- 
duction from a reclaiming plant. 


Effect of Peptizers in Reclaiming Synthetic Rubber 


Cook and his co-workers showed how various pep- 
tizers could be used in reclaiming synthetic rubber tread 
scrap (7). In order to demonstrate the effect of a pep- 
tizer in a practical reclaiming recipe, the writer has com- 
pared typical digester formulations both with and with- 
out the inclusion of Xylex 120. Both natural rubber 
scrap tires and synthetic rubber scrap tires have been 
included in the comparison. The recipes are given in 
Table VII. All recipes contained calcium chloride for 
dissolution of the cords. In recipe A, 0.75 parts of 
Xylex 120 and 5 parts of Paraflux were employed as de- 
vulcanizing oils in a neutral solution. In recipe B, the 
Xylex 120 was replaced with 12 parts of solvent naphtha 
(D-4 Oil). In recipe C, synthetic tire scrap was treated 
with 3.5 parts of Xylex 120 and 10 parts of Paraflux, 
while in recipe D it was found necessary to use 15 parts 
of Paraflux and 30 parts of the solvent naphtha. 

The four devulcanization mixtures were mixed thor- 
oughly, placed in one-gallon cans, and heated simultane- 
ously in an open steam heater in an atmosphere of steam 
at 3/5°F. This procedure insured that all mixtures re- 
ceived exactly the same amount of heat. The lack of 
agitation did not result in an excessive amount of unde- 
composed tire cord in the finished product. It is recog- 
nized that about 50 per cent of the solvent naphtha is 
volatile under these conditions and is steam-distilled from 
the containers during the heating periods. In this ex- 
periment, these were 5 and 15 hours. 
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It is customary in manufacturing reclaim to adjust 
the concentration of oils used in a reclaiming recipe so 
that a product with a reasonably uniform plasticity re- 
sults day after day. In this experiment the products 
had Mooney viscosity results that did not fall in a suf- 
ficiently narrow range from a practical viewpoint, al- 
though all of the reclaims could have been handled under 
factory processing conditions. 

Chloroform extraction tests of the uncured reclaims 
following the usual acetone extraction were made accord- 
ing to specifications published earlier (25). In general, 
the lower the Mooney viscosity value, the higher the 
chloroform extract. It has long been recognized that 
the chloroform extract measures the degree of depoly- 
merization of the rubber (31, 33). 

Several conclusions may be drawn from the data in 
Table VII. It is obvious that 0.75 parts of the peptizer, 
Xylex 120, was more effective in its plasticizing action 
on natural rubber scrap than 12 parts of solvent naphtha. 
This conclusion is reached by observing the Mooney vis- 
cosity results on recipes A and B at the end of both 5 and 
15 hours. It may also be concluded from the results on 
recipes C and D that 3.5 parts of Xylex 120 is more ef- 
fective than 30 parts of solvent naphtha plus 5 parts of 
Paraflux in the reclaiming of synthetic passenger tires. 

Table VII shows clearly by comparison of the results 
of recipes C and D with those of A and B that much 
greater percentages of reclaiming oils are needed to re- 
claim synthetic tires as compared with natural rubber 
tires, but, as pointed out above, much less oil is needed 
when the chemical peptizer is used. 

Le Beau (21), Gillman (9) and Kilbourne (13) have 
pointed out that synthetic reclaims may become tougher 
during long devulcanization periods. It seems to the 
writer that this fact may be related to another ; namely, 
that all reclaims, natural or synthetic, toughen on aging. 
This process occurs more rapidly if the reclaim is stored 
hot ; for example, 24 hours at 212°F., as was done to the 
reclaims in Table VII. 

None of the reclaims in Table VII, whether natural 
or synthetic, with peptizer or without, failed to soften 
somewhat as the devulcanization was increased from 5 
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to 15 hours. The natural rubber reclaims softened more 
than the synthetic reclaims. With less powerful reclaim- 
ing oils, or at lower reclaiming temperatures, the tend- 
ency to toughen on extended devulcanization might have 
revealed itself. It is interesting to note that the natural 
rubber reclaims showed a greater tendency to continue 
to soften at 375°F. than the synthetic reclaims, in spite 
of the use of additional quantities of oils with the syn- 
thetic scrap. The toughening stage did occur in this 
experiment on aging the reclaims for 24 hours at 212°F. 
All reclaims increased in Mooney viscosity. 

Data similar to these have been obtained when using 
alkali solutions. Since Xylex 120 peptizer is hydrolyzed 
by alkali, it is not used for making alkali reclaims. 
Recipes E and F were run with a 7 per cent caustic solu- 
tion replacing the calcium chloride solution used in 
recipes B and D. The results with alkali solutions con- 
firm those of Le Beau (20) in that alkali digestions 
produce higher chloroform extracts than metallic halide 
solutions. As is true in metallic chloride solution di- 
gestions, the synthetic reclaims show low chloroform ex- 
tracts and high Mooney viscosity values when digested 
in alkaline solution. Easily processible reclaims are ob- 
tained only by using substantial quantities of reclaiming 
oils. The data are given in Table VIII. 

Upon artificial aging of the alkali digestion reclaims, 
the Mooney values increased and chloroform extract 
values decreased slightly as occurred in the neutral di- 
gested reclaims. The data indicate somewhat less tend- 
ency to toughen in alkali digested natural rubber reclaim 
(recipe E) and also in alkali digested synthetic rubber 
reclaim (recipe F). In the presence of naphtha and 
Paraflux, alkali digestion appears to result in a more 
stable reclaim as compared with calcium chloride di- 
gestion. These observations appear to be in disagree- 
ment with those of Le Beau (19). We agree, how- 
ever, that those reclaims devulcanized longest are most 
stable. 

The recombination of molecular fragments proposed 
by several investigators (19, 25) is evidently less likely 
to occur after thorough devulcanization. Possibly, the 
active centers are in some manner rendered inactive as 





time of devulcanization is increased. It seems more 
likely, however, that the thoroughly devulcanized reclaim 
is made less susceptible to oxidation during refining and 
straining (during which processes oxidation easily oc- 
curs on under-cooked rubber scraps) and therefore the 
reclaim stands less chance of undergoing toughening 
caused by formation of oxygen bridges between mole- 
cules. The writer has observed under-cooked, neutral 
reclaims which were so susceptible to this type of oxida- 
tion that they actually heated up if piled while still warm 
from the refiner. This is not the normal behavior of 
thoroughly devulcanized reclaims. 

These observations lead to the proposing of a series of 
hypothetical reactions: 


1. Aging of scrap: 
Vulcanized rubber + O.——> oxidized vulcanized rubber 


bo 


. Devulcanization : 
high heat 
Oxidized vulcanized rubber --—————-—> _ fragmentary 


oils molecules 
3. Refining, straining: 
moderate 
Fragmentary molecules + O. —————— oxidized frag- 
heat mentary molecules 


4. Natural aging of reclaim: 
Oxidized fragmentary molecules 





—— partially recom- 
bined molecules 


Reaction | is that representing the normal aging of 
vulcanized rubber during use. _ Reaction 2 is that gen- 
erally assumed to occur during heating of scrap at de- 
vulcanizing temperatures. Reaction 3 is known to oc- 
cur, especially when reaction 2 has not been thorough. 
Reaction 4 represents what may occur upon aging of 
reclaims. In addition to these reactions some cycliciza- 
tion undoubtedly occurs (19, 20). When each of these 
reactions can be expressed in more detail and when the 
effects of alkaline solutions, metallic halide solutions, 
peptizers or other chemicals are known accurately, re- 
claimers will be able to improve the strength and elonga- 
tion of reclaimed rubber and stabilize its plasticity. 





TABLE VIIIT—ALKALINE Vs. 


NEUTRAL DIGESTION IN RECLAIMING NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC 


PASSENGER TIRES 


Natural Rubber Passenger Tires (Grnd. 5 mesh) ............... 
Synthetic Rubber Passenger Tires (Grnd. 5 mesh) ............... 
as vinne pabawe hedese catdseccesuns¥aseaes 
Ce a ewe d bebe obs tisvet ad heen s 
Oe EE NIST EET 1) @ Romeo Be 5 ea rere os ge 
Sodium Hydroxide Solution (7 per cent) ..........6 cece cece eees 


Heated 5 Hours @ 375° F 


Refined Sheet Thickness—Fourth Pass ................0. cee ees ‘ 
Mooney Viscosity—Unaged Reclaim .............0..cccesceccees 
Mooney Viscosity—Reclaim Aged 24 hrs. @ 100° C. ............ 
See OS EEN AES Pe ne eee 
os oo ay «png e pb isibe 06 din's » som Ramin BbES SA o8 
PORN BUMIUOCE OL ITIADO ook cc ccc tec ccc ce ces ccvocasesvees 
EE CERO N cic cece cs ei cesccveseveveercace 


Heated 15 Hiours @ 375° F. 


Refined Sheet Thickness—Fourth Pass ...............c.0000e0e: 
Mooney Viscosity—Unaged Reclaim ............ccccecceececees 
Mooney Viscosity—Reclaim Aged 24 hrs. @ 100° C. ............ 
UPON UOMO ie Sb vv ve whens cece vestcevivaes 
ee es. tabs oe ov edicucdavanpunakebers 
I Ce Csi TO kk aco tyne oc dic bus asewcdesios’s 
IE oo. vs kb os cts bess nce ss sen tepebeseanes 











B D E F 
+ tae 100 —- 100 —— 
ae -— 100° — 100 
ve tas 12 30 12 30 
‘ocak 5 15 5 15 
vee 213 213 
xaos se 213 213 
Satine .009” 012” .006” 008” 
oases 63 78 55 63 
yaien 94 113 93 106 
cee 13.38 20.90 13.95 22.45 
inane 13.68 20.50 14.90 23.00 
seeks 13.15 10.53 20.85 12.38 
occse 12.98 10.08 19.58 11.40 
i wine 005” 014” .008” .008” 
‘hee 49 70 48 62 
BE bits 91 123 59 94 
vine 16.45 19.83 15.10 23.88 
steee 15.40 21.68 15.15 23.50 
oseee 14.90 12.30 22.35 12.05 
13.60 9.25 21.87 11.70 
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Performance of Synthetic Whole Tire Reclaim 


By the early part of 1945 a sufficient quantity of pas- 
senger S-3 GR-S tires had been returned to the reclaim- 
ers’ scrap piles so that a synthetic reclaim could be made 
from this type of scrap. At that time, it was also pos- 
sible to secure GR-S tread peelings in considerable quan- 
tity and it was decided to make a synthetic reclaim con- 
sisting of 60 per cent S-3 passenger tire scrap (after re- 
moval of the fabric) and 40 per cent GR-S tread peel- 
ings. This reclaim was made by using a formula very 
similar to that described above in connection with the 
experiment on grinding. 

Starting slowly at first, the volume of reclaim made in 
this manner in one reclaiming plant increased to approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 pounds per month by October, 1947. 
This synthetic reclaim which was made from scraps con- 
taining a high percentage of GR-S was thoroughly road 
tested in 6,00-16 tires in comparison with a standard 
natural rubber reclaim. Four separate road tests showed 
the GR-S reclaim to give a ‘tread wear improvement 
varying from 6 to 20 per cent. The treads were of the 
“C” variety containing 86 parts of reclaimed rubber 
per hundred of new GR-S. 

Tests that were run under similar circumstances in 
natural rubber treads of the “C” grade showed some- 
what less improvement in the synthetic reclaim as com- 
pared with natural rubber reclaim. Similar tests were 
carried out on “C” grade 6.00-16 carcass compounds 
and the tires were tested on indoor tire machines and 
also under overloaded conditions to induce ply separa- 
tion. Sufficient tests were run to prove definitely that 
the GR-S reclaim was at least equal to the natural rub- 
ber reclaim in carcass tests. 

It is realized that reclaim is not generally recom- 
mended for use in tire treads because it usually imparts 
inferior resistance to wear as compared with new rub- 
ber. Of course, during the war, great quantities of re- 
claim were used in treads in spite of inferior wearing 
properties. In body stocks, it is expected that many 
manufacturers will use substantial quantities of reclaim 
even in first line tires and certainly in second or third 
line tires. All of our experience leads us to believe that 
GR-S reclaims will be at least equal to natural rubber 
reclaims in performance in tires. 


Rate of Cure 


Natural rubber reclaim has long been known to cure 
much more rapidly than natural rubber itself. Reclaims 
made by the zine chloride digester process have been 
found to show a much slower rate of cure than com- 
parable alkali digestion natural rubber reclaims. Ex- 
amples of this are shown in Table IX. The recipe used 
in Table IX was as follows: Reclaimed rubber hydro- 
carbon 100, zinc oxide 5, stearic acid 2, sulfur 3, mer- 
captobenzothiazole 0.5, diphenylguanidine 0.2. 

While a slower rate of cure is not harmful in com- 
pounds containing less than 35 per cent of reclaim, it 
is obvious that it might be a disadvantage in compounds 
containing a high proportion of reclaim such as those 
commonly used in cheap mechanical goods. Further- 
more, as pointed out earlier, the tire scrap available is 
changing rapidly from a high content of GR-S rubber to 
an intermediate mixture of GR-S and natural rubber. 
Therefore, it seemed advisable to develop a new syn- 
thetic reclaim based on mixed scraps, and in view of 
the slower rate of cure of the synthetic reclaim produced 
by the zinc chloride digestion process, it was also con- 
sidered advisable to try to make this new reclaim using 
the alkali digestion process. 
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Taste IX—Rarte or Cure oF WHOLE TIRE RECLAIMS 
Ty f Reclaim.... A B Cc D 
siti vam, Mixed 
Synthetic Natural and Synthetic 
Natural (Zinc Zinc 
(Alkali) Chloride) (Alkali) Chloride) 
Stress @ 300% Elongation 
10 Min. @ 287° F. 460 oe —— 




















15 Min. @ 287° F. 630 — 305 
20 Min. @ 287° F. 630 495 475 385 
25 Min. @ 287° F. 685 530 415 
30 Min. @ 287° F. —— 680 500 450 
35 Min. @ 287° F. —— — 510 455 
40 Min. @ 287° F. —— 860 

50 Min. @ 287° F. ——- 935 —— —- 


Elongation @ Break 
































10 Min. @ 287° F. 385 —— — oto 
15 Min. @ 287° F. 360 530 
20 Min. @ 287° F. 315 385 445 485 
25 Min. @ 287° F. 310 —— 435 470 
30 Min. @ 287° F. —— 375 430 440 
35 Min. @ 287° F. —— 385 450 
40 Min. @ 287° F. —— 360 — 

50 Min. @ 287° F. —— 345 — —- 

Tensile @ Break 

10 Min. @ 287° F. 660 —— es 

15 Min. @ 287° F. 735 —— 700 
20 Min. @ 287° F. 700* 705 890* 780 
25 Min. @ 287° F. 740 840 815* 
30 Min. @ 287° F. --—— 960 880 785 
35 Min. @ 287° F. —— —— 820 810 
40 Min. @ 287° F. —— 1070* par ame 
50 Min. @ 287° F. —— 1090 en ares 

Shore Hardness 

10 Min. @ 287° F. 48 — — —. 
15 Min. @ 287° F. 50 — 40 
20 Min. @ 287° F. 54 53 49 43 
25 Min. @ 287° F. 54 49 45 
30 Min. @ 287° F. —— 56 49 45 
35 Min. @ 287° F. —— 49 45 
40 Min. @ 287° F. —— 57 — 45 
50 Min. @ 287° F. —— 57 — seietnin 


* Selected as optimum cure from Stress, Elongation, Tensile and Shore 
Hardness data. 





This objective was accomplished during the year 1947 
and the rate of cure is illustrated in Table IX in com- 
parison with a natural rubber reclaim and the earlier 
synthetic reclaim. Since mixed scraps will be the only 
scraps available for several years, Reclaim C has been 
called the “reclaim of the future.” Like Reclaim B, 
Reclaim C was also road tested in “C” grade GR-S 
tires. Its tread wear performance was six per cent better 
than the natural rubber reclaim control (Reclaim A). 
Ply separation tests indicated that the synthetic reclaim 
from mixed scraps was equivalent or slightly better 
than the natural rubber reclaim. 

Reclaims B and C discussed above were developed 
primarily for use in tires. For certain other uses, they 
have been found to be less satisfactory than correspond- 
ing natural rubber reclaims. Reclaim C, for example, is 
considered somewhat oversoftened and tacky for the 
manufacture of automobile mats. It is possible that in 
reducing the synthetic portion of the scrap in Reclaim 
C to a workable plasticity, the rubber may have been 
slightly oversoftened. In any case, it was found possible 
to develop a third type of synthetic reclaim, also made 
from mixed scraps, in which the tackiness characteristic 
of Reclaim C was overcome. Rate of cure tests on this 
reclaim are shown in Table IX under the column headed 
D. This reclaim like Reclaim C differs little in rate of 
cure from that of natural rubber alkali reclaim. 




















TABLE X—ReECLAIM-NATURAL RuBBER REcIPES FOR MECHANICAL Goops 


A B 


NN LS EI EELS CE 50 50 
EINE SERIE EEE EE SDE ODE OE 110 108 
Medwen Process Oil ...... 02. ccccccves-ee 5 
Saag a peer pepe Eee Tae 5 

NN a O54 tice swine hie sane eS’ 2 

I re rica, os Salad ce ECR Ewes noe — 
eM ts a ihe acne e patie schees —_— 
Phenyl beta naphthylamine ............... 1 

BS EE. EES OE Foe te Ree 5 

EE ac ukk a ci bata bas a ataeseene 10 

NE ee ross V4 pos. cp 4.ba wb. scares oe —- 
BE es es lek ie idw keke des pweseeece — 
ee esc ay sae bene <5 
I Se a 55 cea uk see va ok owes 2.5 
2-Mercaptobenzothiazole .................. = 
Benzothiazyl disulfide .................... 5 
RE II oo ig a soak v's bs wince paces me 
os us bec as wig chess — 
Di-benzothiazyl-dimethylthiol urea ........ — 
N-cyclohexyl-2-benzothiazole sulfenamide. . . ao 
ee eS SN i eas ves ve bis — 


DE Ne 





— et 
oS WOOO] BH wWNNWW 
indy 
uur 


Physical Data 


10’ Cure @ 312° F. 


ESE SESS ere eR RS a ree 595 535 
NE eS eek ot 1345 1190 
NR ee as 2 47 
20’ Cure @ 312° F. 

SES NS RII A SIR eee ae Oe a — 535 
I pe te tr a atures cok. a 1160 
ee — 50 
MUN foo a wes keuesectoanees 1.155 1.215 
ae Seg get ee vvouwa se $0.1215 0.1105 
ee 0.1402 0.134 
U 409 509-5 








c D E F G H I 
12.5 12.5 50 50 12.5 12.5 12.5 
190 190 108 108 190 190 190 
3 3 scape = FO 3 5 6 
3 3 sa Mame sent 3 5 6 
2 2 3 3 2 2 2 
2 2 2 seh 2 2 2 
3 3 6 6 at 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
3 3 4 4 3 3 3 
sliiinsie anki pe Ee 25 Pea Plea: 
10 20 aie eae 40 60 75 
10 20 ane ac se eer 40 60 75 
10 20 40 25 20 20 25 
3 3 3 3 3 3 3.25 
0.25 ee 0.5 0.5 1 
a ee ale eee Soe a 
alae 1 1 1 1 1 1 
ae Oe i a 30 50 60 
ine = Seelam aie 3 5 6 
435 310 360 445 220 145 110 
680 8600 1540 1490 750 630 700 
52 65 67 65 76 81 85 
420 205 375 415 200 ~=-:140 110 
760 790 1530 —«:1370 760 650 700 
53 65 67 66 76 81 85 


1.290 1.352 1.218 1.245 1.468 1.545 1.586 


0.0875 0.0823 0.1205 0.112 0.0897 0.0616 0.0567 
0.113 0.111 0.1461 0.1395 0.1205 0.0945 0.0898 


506 606 715-3 7134 706 804 907 








Thus, it is found that only in reclaims made from 
the highest percentage of GR-S scrap and with the 
metallic halide solutions, is there any great loss in rate 

»of cure. Most synthetic reclaims will not be found defi- 
cient in rate of cure. 

There would be no point in going into detail with re- 
spect to the various modifications that the reclaimer is 
capable of making in synthetic reclaims to satisfy the 
requirements of the many products in which reclaim is 
used. Oftentimes, the customer’s compound can be modi- 
fied slightly to make the reclaim work satisfactorily. 
Reclaimers try to supply the necessary technical service 
and advice to accomplish this result. In other cases, it 
is necessary to modify the reclaim itself before the cus- 
tomer is completely satisfied with it for his own particu- 
lar product. In Table X, a series of recipes using crude 
rubber and Reclaim C are given. These recipes may be 
useful to mechanical goods compounders attempting to 
meet specifications on automotive mechanical goods. 


Other Synthetic Reclaims 


Neoprene reclaim, as already pointed out, has been 
available for nearly ten years. Relatively small quantities 
of neoprene reclaim are produced, partly because there 
is only a small amount of scrap available but also because 
the high concentration of reclaiming oils used destroys 
the essential characteristic of the neoprene, namely, the 
oil resistance (8). The same conclusions may also be 
drawn with respect to reclaims made from acrylonitrile- 
butadiene copolymer scrap. 

Substantial quantities of butyl reclaim have been 
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made and used. Butyl rubber has been used in large 
quantities in inner tubes for several years. This has re- 
sulted in a large quantity of scrap becoming available. 
The reclaim may be used back in small proportions in 
new butyl inner tube compounds without processing dif- 
ficulties or serious loss in physical properties. 


Summary 


1. The transition from the reclaiming of natural rub- 
ber scrap to the reclaiming of synthetic scrap or mix- 
tures of the two types has been reviewed. 

2. A method of easily distinguishing natural from 
GR-S vulcanized scrap has been discussed. 

3. Synthetic and natural rubber scrap react differently 
to the effect of heat. 

4. Fine grinding is essential for reclaiming synthetic 
rubber scrap in order to promote action of softening 
oils. 

5. The usefulness of a commercial peptizer in reclaim- 
ing scrap rubber has been indicated. 

6. The effect of type of scrap, digesting medium, 
peptizer, length of devulcanizing time and heat aging of 
the reclaimed product upon the Mooney viscosity and 
chloroform extract have been shown. 

7. The road wear performance of synthetic reclaims 
in tires has been found to be satisfactory. 

8. A slower rate of cure for synthetic reclaims made 
with metallic halide digestions is reported. Alkali diges- 
tion synthetic reclaims have a more normal rate of cure. 

9. Typical recipes for use in obtaining cured com- 
pounds of various degrees of hardness have been in- 
cluded for reference. 
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Formation of Rubber in Hevea Brasiliensis 


A’ interesting article on the formation of rubber in 
Hevea brasiliensis, written by Dr. I de Haan and 
Dr. G. M. van Aggelen-Bot, was published in the July, 
1948, issue of Archief Voor de Rubbercultuur. The 
authors point out that published literature to date in- 
dicates that rubber formation in Hevea is not to be con- 
sidered as a reaction to wound stimulus, but that it is 
closely connected with the life processes within the tree. 
They. maintain, however, that a distinction should be 
made between the primary rubber formation occurring 
during development of new tissues, and the secondary 
rubber formation taking place in the bark on tapping. 

For the current investigation on rubber formation, 
dried and ground samples of tissue from whole plants, 
leaves and bark were extracted with benzene in a Sox- 
hlet apparatus. The dry powder was stored in the 
dark, before analysis. The error of the analysis ap- 
pears to be in the vicinity of 10%. 

The primary rubber formation was studied from 
young seedlings and leaves in different stages of de- 
velopment. In the young seedlings, the quantity of rub- 
ber deposited in the newly formed tissues was found to 
be proportional to the amount of dry matter. This re- 
sult points to the probability that rubber is formed as a 
by-product of growth metabolism. 

To investigate whether rubber deposited in the tissues 
may be used again in metabolic processes, young seed- 
lings were severed from their seeds and grown in the 
dark. Since assimilation was impossible while respira- 
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tion went on unchecked, these plants lost 20% of their 
dry weight and 50% of their carbohydrates, but the 
quantity of rubber per plant remained constant. These 
observations confirmed the results of previous inves- 
tigators who likewise reached the conclusion that rub- 
ber cannot be utilized as a food reserve by the Hevea 
plant. 

Analysis of Hevea leaves in different stages of de- 
velopment led to the conclusion that in the complete 
cyclus of leaf whorl formation three distinct phases oc- 
cur: (1) during the growth of the leaves the increase 
in quantity of rubber deposited in the tissues is pro- 
portional to the increment in dry weight; (2) when 
the leaves have attained their full size, rubber forma- 
tion is stopped though the dry weight per leaf con- 
tinues to rise by formation of assimilates ; and (3) when 
the terminal bud begins to flush and, in connection with 
this, food reserves in the full-grown leaves of the last 
whorl are mobilized, the amount of rubber per leaf is 
seen to increase again. This rise is followed by a de- 
crease to which a new increase succeeds. 

Thus, every new flushing of terminal buds coincides 
with transformations of nutrient substances and these, 
in turn, are always accompanied by formation of rub- 
ber. Since the effect of these periodical waves of growth 
is transmitted through the whole tree, the authors found 
here the explanation of the periodical rise in rubber for- 
mation revealed by the examination of daily tapping 
records. 

















Rubber that has not been collected soon after tapping, 
usually because of weather conditions, and has coagulated 
in the field, is turned into crepe. After collection it is kept 
in tanks with a chemical. It is sorted for color and condi- 
tion and then fed into a machine (right) which churns it up. 


Indian workers run the rubber through 
the creping machines. The texture grad- 
ually becomes finer as it passes down 


the line. 





The loose “chewed up" rubber is then fed into a 
serios of rollers which first converts it into a 
crepe of heavy loose texture and finally works it 
into a crepe of thin, fine texture. 
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UBBER plantations in Malaya, which 

sprang from 2,000 seedlings imported 
from the Amazon Valley to Kew in 1877, 
now cover nearly 2,000,000 acres with 
around 300,000 Para rubber trees. Euro- 
pean estates represent less than half the to- 
tal acreage. There are 250,000 small hold- 
ings which account for 40% of the Malayan 
output. The Japanese, during their occupa- 
tion, discouraged small holdings and pro- 
duction in this respect came almost to a 
standstill. Loss of buildings, looting of ma- 
chinery, a considerable increase in lalang 
and other weeds, have v tributed largely 


to an expenditure of at least $200,000,000. 








The final crepe is cut into lengths and rolled by women workers especially 
trained for this task. 
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CREPE RUBBER 


The labor force was reduced to a little over 
35% of its former strength. Today, Ma- 
layan rubber is again getting into its stride. 
New planters are being trained and the old 
timers rehabilitated after years of intern- 
ment. The labor force is being replaced 
slowly, and the remaining trees, stronger 
for their rest, are again flourishing. The 
accompanying photographs, depicting vari- 
ous steps in the preparation of crepe rub- 
ber, are reproduced through the cooperation 
of the Rubber Development Bureau, of 
Washington, D. C., with the permission of 
the British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 








While the semi-finished strip of crepe (left) is being fed 
into the final crepeing machine, the girl worker cuts off 
lengths of the finished crepe as it comes from the machine. 


The sheet crepe is examined over a specially 
constructed light source and the examiner cuts 
out any impurities that may be in the rubber. 





The first stage of making sole crepe. Women workers lay the A run through the final roller presses the single sheets of crepe 
sheets one on the other according to the thickness of the sole rubber into a unified piece of sole crepe, after which the crepe 


crepe required, and roll them with a wooden roller. 
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is baled and prepared for shipment. 
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Electronics in the Rubber Industry 


By R. R. STOLTZ 






General Mills Section, Industrial Sales Department, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., East Pittsburgh, Penna. 


HE use to which electronic tubes have been put in the 

rubber industry is a great deal more extensive than is 

generally realized, and the results accruing are most 
amazing. As a result of experience over a wide range of 
applications it has been found that electronic devices 
contribute greatly to: (a) Improved quality of product, 
(b) Uniformity of product, (c) Quicker and more uni- 
form heating, (d) Shorter over-all process time, (e) 
Lower ambient temperatures in working areas, resulting 
in better working conditions, (f) Improved efficiency, 
(g) Lower operating cost, (h) Saving in floor space, and 
(1) Reduced maintenance. 

Fundamentally, the industrial application of electronics 
may be grouped as follows: Rectification; High Fre- 
quency Heating ; Communications ; Measurements ; Con- 
trol; Inspection and Sorting; Precipitation ; and Radia- 
tion. The rubber industry is concerned with all types, 
either directly or indirectly. 


Rectification 

Practically all rubber plants use direct current power 
for various drives, such as calenders, tubers, and con- 
veyors, as these require different speed ranges and fre- 
quent speed adjustments. Due to the fact that the power 
distribution systems in plants usually supply a-c power, 
some type of conversion unit to direct current is 
necessary. 

The first conversion unit used was the motor-generator 
set. It has relatively low efficiency. Next, the rubber 
plants installed rotary or synchronous converters, a sin- 
gle machine for converting alternating current to direct 
vurrent and having a higher efficiency than the motor- 
generator set. Finally, and as early as 1937, the develop- 
ment of the electronic unit became an accomplished fact 
and today there are many installations of this converting 
unit in the rubber industry. This new electronic unit is 
known as the Ignitron rectifier. It uses the principle of 
combining the electronic tube with the mercury vapor 
arc. This ideal conversion unit is of higher efficiency 
than rotating equipment, requires less floor space, needs 
no special foundation. Its maintenance cost is mini- 
mized by having no bearings, commutators or brushes. 


High Frequency Heating 

High frequency heating is divided into two main 
classes—induction and dielectric. Induction heating is 
applied to metals or good conductors of electricity, while 
on the other hand, dielectric heating is applied to non- 
conductors, or poor conductors, such as rubber products 
and plastics. 

Many applications of high frequency heating have 
been made in the rubber industry and over a sufficient 
period of time to definitely prove the economies of dielec- 
tric heating. It can be used for gelling, curing and drying 
and, depending upon the application, shows savings over 
old time methods of from 25 to 100%, as well as pro- 
ducing a more uniform and better quality product. 

Dielectric heating is a “natural” for latex products. 
Drying of such products on either a batch or continuous 
basis by dielectric heating is now being done by a num- 
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ber of 100 kw RF generators. Such systems involve a 
conveyanced oven with supplementary steam heating and 
air movement in sufficient volume to remove the water 
driven off by the RF heating. An outstanding example is 
the curing of double mattresses of 40 Ib. dry weight in 
6 minutes in comparison with 30 minutes by the old 
method. Curing of tube repair material and vulcanizing 
rubber compounds are other examples of the possibilities 
of this modern electronic tool. 

In the curing of compounded rubber stock used to 
produce industrial truck and caster wheels, an outstand- 
ing application to wheels 8 inches in diameter and 2% 
inches thick shows 78% reduction in curing time by pre- 
heating the preforms for 2 minutes by high frequency 
current. Six pound rubber brake blocks by preheating 
with high frequency prior to molding show that the 
steam curing time can be cut from 1 hour to 15 minutes. 


Communications 

This is one application of electronics with which the 
rubber industry is, in most part, only indirectly concerned 
because no special equipment is available today for its 
industrial requirements. However, prime movers such as 
electric motors or gasoline engines can be remotely con- 
trolled by carrier current over a power cable. This in- 
volves super-imposing a high frequency current in the 
range of 40,000 to 150,000 cycles over a high-voltage 
60-cycle overhead power line or underground cable, the 
high frequency current acting as the carrier of the intel- 
ligence required for control. 

On the other hand, there is one phase that has pos- 
sibilities. It is point-to-point short wave communications 
for use by the rubber companies who operate and main- 
tain extensive rubber plantations. By means of the point- 





Caster wheel preforms being placed between the 

electrodes of a 10 kw 27.3 megacycle high frequency 

generator. Reduction in curing time over former 
methods is reported to be 75%. 
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Composite picture showing various steps in the manufacture of rubber gloves by the dipping process. (A) Front of 

dipping machine loaded with forms for 132 pairs of gloves. Lhe gear-motor drive 1s mounted on top and the Moto- 

trol electromc cabinet 1s in the top foreground. (B) Close-up of electronic control at the back of the dipping machine. 

(C) View of the arying chamber. (D) Operation after one dip has been made and the rack partially rotated. Coagu- 

lant tanks can be seen at either side of the dipping unit. (E) korms being immersed m the latex. Kinger tip controls 
determine speed of immersion. The leaching tanks can be seen at the far end of the roam. 
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to-point short wave installation coordinated control of the 
various operations over the entire area can be main- 
tained from a predetermined ‘administrative point or 
location. 


Measurements 

In this field of electronic devices the rubber industry is 
both directly and indirectly affected. Developments of the 
last few years, such as Dynetric balancing machines, 
moisture recorders, and the Stroboglow, involve the rub- 
ber industry in one way or the other. 

For example, Dynetric balancing of rotors of electric 
motors assures the industry of properly balanced motors 
for use in their many processes. At the same time main- 
tenance on such electric drives is reduced to a minimum 
through the medium of Dynetric balancing. 

Several types of electronic moisture recorders and 
controls are available today. They can be economicaily 
used on the wind-up end of tire cord dip machines for 
controlling the moisture content of the web fabric. 

The Stroboglow or stroboscope has been used in one 
form or another for years in the rubber industry to study 
different motions in their laboratories and testing de- 
partments. 


Control 

Here, perhaps, is the most important phase of elec- 
tronics insofar as industry in general, and the rubber 
industry in particular, is concerned. A great number of 
control devices employing electronic tubes are in use 
today and new applications are being discovered from 
time to time. Some of the more important control de- 
vices applicable to the rubber industry are: electronic 
speed regulators; the electronic adjustable speed drive; 
the electronic slitter and side register regulator; loop 
controls, and a varied assortment of photo-electric 
equipment. 

Mot-o-trol is a trade name of an adjustable speed drive 
that employs the precision of electronics to provide a wide 
stepless range of speed control for d-c motors from alter- 





High frequency heating application of 

d electric oven for latex foam mattresses. 

Reduction in drying time over former 
methods is reported to be 90%. 
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nating current sources. These drives function to (1) 
start the d-c motors ; (2) bring them up to a pre-set speed 
smoothly and rapidly; (3) permit a wide adjustment of 
speed at any time; (4) regulate speed under load; (5) 
provide dynamic braking when required; (6) reverse; 
and (7) protect from overload and low voltage. These 
drives consist essentially of a standardized d-c motor 
designed to operate at constant torque or contant horse- 
power over the entire speed range without injurious 
heating, a control panel and control station. They are 
compact and can be economically used to drive reels, 
hose making machines, tubers, conveyors and _ similar 
process machines where direct current is employed and 
where a range in speed is necessary. 

The electronic slitter or side register regulator for edge 
control as used with winders and rewinders, is a photo- 
electric scanner that views the position of the edge of the 
material passing over the roll and functions to. maintain 
a set position. If the material moves out of position, a 
motor driving the guide roll will move the roll to the right 
or to the left to automatically maintain a constant preset 
edge position, 

Several applications have been made of electronic 
motor field control units on tread and tube conveyor 
drives for automatic loop control of the material between 
sections. 

Another possible application is the use of an electronic 
speed regulator in combination with the Mototrol elec- 
tronic adjustable speed drive for a sponge rubber cal- 
ender, press and winder drive incorporating the fea- 
tures of regenerative braking, independent and/or group 
control and close speed regulation. 

Photo-electric equipment is quite varied and has many 
applications in the rubber industry. One important appli- 
cation is accurately and automatically controlling the 
length of cut on bias cutters, which makes possible the 
speeding-up of tire fabric output. 

In industrial practice, photo-electric equipment usually 
consists of at least two units—a light source and a con- 
trol unit. This electronic tool for industry can be used 
in a wide variety of ways: 

1. As a limit switch or flag switch: 

a. to indicate a break in web or rubber 
b. automatic weighing 
c. loop control and loop regulators 

2. As a safety device for: 

a. elevator doors 

b. electric test floors 
. As controls for alarms 
For counting of: 

a. parts on production lines 

b. people entering or leaving buildings 

Opening of doors 

Automatic drinking fountains 

Temperature limit indicators 

These devices are available for indoor and outdoor serv- 
ice, also in various methods of mountings, housings and 
current and voltage characteristics. They are sturdy, 
easily installed and have inherent low maintenance. 

Another important and quite extensive installation of 
electronic control has been made in.connection with co- 
ordinated calender trains. These are used for continuous 
processing of tire fabric. On these calender trains, the 
use of magnetic control with coordinated and associated 
electronics produces outstanding advantages and flexibil- 
ity of operation. 

Some of the salient features are: (1) Continuous 
operation at any pre-selected speed within a 10 to 1 
speed range; (2) Stepless speed control; (3) Threading 
at from 5 to 10% of maximum speed; (4) Accurate 
speed regulation at any pre-set speed; (5) Smooth 
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acceleration by pushbutton control to a pre-set speed, 
(6) Adjustment and automatic regulation of fabric ten- 
sion by rheostatic control in certain portions of the train 
to meet fabric requirements; (7) Emergency stopping 
to meet the National Safety Code; (8) Coordination of 
speeds and tension of all sections during starting, run- 
ning and stopping; (9) Flexible and simple selection of 
operation of given motors, or groups of motors, for 
threading, jogging forward and for reversing; and (10) 
Centralized control of all operating functions. 


Inspection 


This phase of electronics is closely associated with 
control, inasmuch as here, also, photo-electric devices are 
used in simple operations for high speed counting and the 
control of conveyor lines. 

In this category comes the X-ray, which by diffraction 
methods has contributed certain fundamental research 
information with respect to carbon blacks for rubber 
reinforcing and in the synthetic field. 

Due consideration should also be given to the X-ray 
thickness gauge which automatically controls the thick- 
ness of the web at a pre-determined setting without 
touching the material. 


Precipitation 


For plant conditioning the use of electronics is play- 
ing an important part. In the processing of rubber there 
are many cases where clean air is essential. The normal 
excessive heat from friction of the rubber in process and 
the tale and carbon black present in the air should be 
eliminated to as great a degree as possible. With proper 
application there are substantial savings, not only in a 
better product, but in man-hours efficiency through 
cleaner and more modern working areas. 

The use of the electronic power pack and its associated 
equipment has proved by far to be the most efficient 
method of cleaning air. Three major parts make up a 
complete equipment: (1) dust collector cell; (2) an 
ionizing unit; and, (3) the power pack. 

The ionizers are supplied by the power pack with high 
voltage (13,000 volts) direct current, creating a strong 
electrostatic field. As the air passes through this field, 
every particle of foreign matter, regardless of size or 
make-up, receives a positive charge. Within the area of 
the collector cell are parallel plates, alternately charged 
with 6000 volts direct-current and spaced 5/16-inch 
apart. Since unlike charges attract, the positively charged 
foreign particles are attracted to the negative plates and 
grounded. Periodically, the collector cell is washed to 
flush collected particles. Vertical arrangement of the 
plates in the collector cell assures proper drainage after 
cleaning. 

These electronic cleaning units may be arranged for 
vertical downward or upward flow of air to meet space 
limitations. They are equally effective with air recircu- 
lation or with in-flow from outside and discharge to 
atmosphere. 

In the “Blackness Test” of the National Bureau of 
Standards, these electronic air cleaning units showed four 
to eight times the efficiencv of mechanical filters. 


Radiation 


Under this classification the rubber industry is par- 
ticularly concerned with better illumination such as 
fluorescent lighting; also, to a smaller degree, in the 
Sterilamp, a source of ultra-violet radiation having the 
property of destroying many types of bacteria. 
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Winder with electronic edge control. The photo- 
electric scanner is at the top middle and the control 
cabinet with pushbutton station is at the right. 


In considering the phase of illumination and_fluo- 
rescent lighting, it is a well known fact that insufficient 
illumination retards production and endangers the safety 
of workmen. Planned lighting, by removing operator eye 
fatigue, automatically steps up his efficiency and, with it, 
apparatus efficiency and safety. Planned lighting and 
correct lighting is not just humanitarian, it is sound 
business. 

Modern practice in the rubber industry today calls for 
maintained illumination levels as follows: 


A pplication Foot Candles 
For plasticating, milling and Banbury mixing 20 
FOG RIE =o Soc kee E LES Snes 30 
For stock cutting and bead building......... 30 
ee SOR a FSi. occ hae ann eid x eas. 2 
For sobiee Cire - tithGhe ss. nis hc be tedcyceis 20 
POE CORE as ce bedi 6 eo Siew eeeeae Os &s 50 
For pneumatic tire building................ 50 
Fk: te a CE ic 100 
Fait CERIN sass CE eine vienna 20 
FOr I Sieh Saw a a ie pa iss 5 


There are many types of lighting fixtures, each de- 
signed to provide maximum illumination of proper qual- 
ity on the work, but functionally different for varied 
plant and office conditions. 


Conclusion 


With so many proven applications of electronics in 
the industry today, and with so many outstanding ad- 
vantages to be gained by the use of electronics, the 
future offers brighter prospects for even greater 
achievements. 

Already in the field of dielectric heating alone, hun- 
dreds of successful laboratory experiments have been 
made justifying definite advantages and economies. Many 
of these have been reduced to production use, as exem- 
plified by the hundreds of kilowatts in RF generators 
now in use on gelling, curing and sponge rubber drying 
lines, and for the preheating of materials prior to mold- 
ing. This fact, coupled with other fertile fields of re- 
search for new applications of electronic drives and 
associated controls, should be the stimulus for continued 
action and study by the industry, as well as the electrical 
manufacturers, to keep pace with the ever changing 
panorama of new processes and new techniques in the 
field of electronics. 
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A ee 5: 


HE terms of the Rubber 

End of Act of 1948 (Public Law 

3 No. 469) directed the Pres- 

Patent Pooling ident “to effectuate immedi- 
ate. cessation of further 

accumulation of technical information or rights to pat- 
ents under the agreement dated December 19, 1941, as 
supplemented June 12, 1942, between the Government 
and others.” This agreement, generally referred to as 
the Rubber Patent Pool, was in large measure re- 
sponsible for the technical cooperation which resulted in 
the creation of the gigantic synthetic rubber program 
in the United States and the fruition of that program. 

According to John L. Collyer, president of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., as reported elsewhere in this issue, ter- 
mination of the patent pooling agreement will be of- 
ficially announced in the immediate future. Major rub- 
ber companies and other parties to the agreement, in- 
cluding petroleum interests, notably Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, already have agreed on the terms of an ar- 
rangement for the return to free competition in the syn- 
thetic rubber field. Official approval of dissolution 
awaits only action of the Canadian government to concur 
in the arrangement. Canada had a similar wartime 
agreement in effect. 

Under the terms of the original pool, the pooled in- 
formation exchanged in the past, during the war years, 
remains the property of the various participants, but dis- 
solution of the pool will provide former pool members 
with exclusive rights to any new discoveries made in the 
future. There is little doubt that one immediate result 
of pool dissolution will be stepped-up research efforts in 
the rubber laboratories. Based on this increased effort, 
we predict the early appearance of improved polymers 
on an independent, commercial scale. 


ESPITE an_ occasional 
warning note, the de- 
mand for low temperature 
Cold Rubber polymers, or “cold rubber” 
in the popular jargon, con- 

tinues to increase. Based on requests made to the Of- 
fice of Rubber Reserve, demand for cold rubber will 
probably exceed supply for the next 12 to 18 months, 
and probably will not be adequate until almost all of the 
GR-S production facilities alloted to cold rubber have 
been converted. It has been estimated, based on a pro- 


More on 


duction of 68,000,000 units, that only three of every one 
hundred tires sold during the current year will contain 
low temperature polymers. 

The swelling demand for cold rubber is indicated in 
the recent report made to the subcommittee on rubber 
of the House Armed Services Committee by Representa- 
tive John R. Blandford, a member of the subcommittee. 
Although the conversion of GR-S facilities to the pro- 
duction of some 183,000 long tons of cold rubber was 
authorized by Rubber Reserve last Fall, the Blandford 
report indicated that present industrial plans are aimed 
at the eventual production of at least 198,000 long tons. 
The difference between the two figures reflects the fact 
that the industry is ready to absorb more than the gov- 
ernment-authorized amount. In addition to its advan- 
tage in tires, cold rubber also has properties appealing to 
the manufacturer of mechanical goods, especially belting. 

Methods of speeding up the production of cold rubber 
by reducing the production cycle are under constant 
development. Phillips Petroleum chemists, for example, 
have developed a new speed-up chemical, which they 
call “Diox.” This material, believed to be in the perox- 
ide family, cuts the production of 14° F. rubber from 12 
to 16 hours to only 75 minutes. When used for —4° F. 
rubber, it cuts production from 25 to 30 hours to about 
5 hours. Similar reductions are known to have been 
achieved by chemists of other concerns. It is believed 
quite possible that production costs on the cold rubbers 
may soon be below that of standard GR-S. 


HE consumption of latex 


Latex is steadily increasing, par- 
: ticularly natural rubber 
Consumption latex. Preliminary  esti- 


mates indicate that con- 
sumption of natural latex in the United States in 1948 
was almost double that of the previous year, the figures 
being 25,331 long tons (dry weight) against 13,909 tons. 
It has been estimated that an additional 33% increase in 
consumption of such latex will be achieved in 1949, 
largely due to the greatly increased use of foamed latex 
cushioning. The plastic latices, particularly the vinyl, 
polystyrene and nitrile rubber mixture types, are also 
making strides. The elimination of complicated and 
delicate compounding and vulcanization, required by the 
“rubbers,” definitely favors these plastic latices, despite 
a considerably higher initial-per-pound cost. 
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REVISED RUBBER ORDER R-I 
CONTAINS SOME MINOR CHANGES 





In keeping with the general housekeep- 
ing revision of all orders and regulations 
of the Office of Domestic Commerce, 
Rubber Order R-1 was revised on January 
1 and is now designated as Allocation Or- 
der R-1. E. W. Glen, Chief of the ODC 
Rubber Division, has pointed out that the 
new order contains a few non-substantive 
changes which are of interest to many 
rubber manufacturers. These changes are 
enumerated as follows: 


Changes in Order 


(a) Section 338.72, Manufacturing Reg- 
ulations, now specifically requires that the 
synthetic rubber used to satisfy the man- 
datory requirements of Section 338.85 must 
be government-owned synthetic rubber. 


(b) A new paragraph has been inserted 
under Section 338.72 exempting military 
orders from R-1 specifications. 

(c) The paragraph providing for the al- 
location of synthetic rubber by the Office 
of Domestic Commerce has been deleted. 


(d) A footnote has been added to the 
table in Section 338.75 requiring ‘the re- 
porting of all types of synthetic rubbers 
whether obtained from the government or 
other sources, including imports. 


(e) Under Section 338.76 a new report- 
ing procedure has been established which 
requires an annual report of consumption 
and stocks from all persons who have con- 
sumed or owned any of the types of rub- 
bers in the amounts specified in Section 
338.75 during the calendar year and who 
have not been obligated to report every 
month on Form ODC-3410. 


(f) A provision has also been added 
to Section 338.76 requiring separate re- 
porting for military and non-military pro- 
duction of tires, tubes, flaps and camelback 


on Form ODC-3438. 


(g) In paragraph (2) under Section 
338.85 a provision has been inserted which 
requires that natural rubber tubes made 
within the 20% tolerance shall be charged 
to and reported by the manufacturer for 
whose account the tubes are made and are 
not chargeable to a manufacturer who is 
producing the tubes for another manufac- 
turer. 


Error in Print 


Mr. Glen has also pointed out that par- 
agraph (3) under Section 338.85 contains 
a printing error and requires that every 
tube containing synthetic rubber be marked 
with a light blue circumferential stripe. 
The words “GR-I (Butyl)” should have 
been inserted before the words “synthetic 
rubber.” This correction will be made in 
the next revision of the order. 
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Deadline for Papers 


As previously announced, the 
Spring Meeting of the Rubber Di- 
vision, A.C.S., will be held at the 
Statler Hotel in Boston, Mass., on 
May 23, 24 and 25. The deadline 
for submitting papers intended for 
presentation at that meeting has been 
set at Tuesday, March 15. Papers 
should be submitted to the secre- 
tary of the division—Charles W. 
Haynes, Binney & Smith Co., 41 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 











Hold Motor Boat Show 


Rubber was very much in evidence at 
the 39th Annual National Motor Boat 
Show, held at Grand Central Palace in 
New York City, from January 7 to 15. 
In addition to rubber parts and prod- 
ucts in the numerous motor boats on 
exhibit, there were several booths de- 
voted to the display of marine rubber 
goods. Among these were booths show- 
ing Sea-Foam mattresses and pillows 
and boat and canoe cushions, products 
of Sea-Foam Products of New York, 
and similar products made of Firestone 
Foamex, displayed by the Ease Foam 
Products Co., also of New York. The 
latter booth also displayed rubber boat 
fenders and rubberized hair mattresses 
and cushions. Special marine mats, in- 
cluding deckhouse and boarding mats, 
made by the Norris Manufacturing Co., 
were displayed in the booth occupied by 
Wilson Bros., Inc., of Hackensack, N. 
J. Lucian Q. Moffit, Inc., of Akron, 
displayed the well-known line of Good- 
rich cutless oil-resisting rubber bearings. 


Revision of Safety Codes 


The revision of safety codes for rubber 
mills and calenders, prepared by the Na- 
tional Code Committee and presented be- 
fore the recent meeting of the Rubber 
Section of the National Safety Council, 
has been officially approved and will be 
available in the near future. The National 
Code Committee is jointly sponsored by 
the National Safety Council and the 
American Standards Association. E. W. 
Beck, of the U. S. Rubber Co., New 
York, was the first secretary of the Na- 
tional Code Committee and is currently 
chairman of that committee. 








Fells Manufacturing Moves Plant 


The Fells Manufacturing Co., manufac- 
turers of innersoles and other products, 
for many years located in Melrose, Mass., 
has moved its plant and offices to 119 
Braintree Street, Allston 34, Mass. 


LABOR DEPARTMENT REPORTS ON 
RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURERS 


According to the 1948 annual report re- 
cently submitted to the 81st Congress by 
William R. McComb, Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Di- 
visions, U. S. Department of Labor, the 
rubber products manufacturing industry 
owed $48,463 to 711 of its employees as 
back wages because of. violations of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and the Public 
Contracts Act. The figures are computed 
on the basis of limited inspections in the 
industry, and cover a twelve month period 
ending June 30, 1948. A total of 126 
rubber products manufacturing establish- 
ments were inspected. 

Failure to make proper payment for 
overtime work was found to be the most 
common type of violation, most of the 
back wages being allotted to employees for 
this reason. However, despite the modest 
40-cents-an-hour minimum wage require- 
ments of the Wages and Hour Law, part 
of the back wages was owed because 
some employees had not always been paid 
even that amount. 


Division Inspections 


“The Divisions are able to make inspec- 
tions each year in only a part of the na- 
tion’s more than 600,000 establishments of 
all types,” Mr. McComb pointed out. 
“However, on the basis of the inspections 
made during the 1948 fiscal year in the 
rubber products manufacturing industry, 
it appears that many employers still are 
uncertain about how these basic wage and 
hour laws affect their employees.” 


The Fair Labor Standards Act (the 
Wage and Hour Law) is more generally 
applicable, affecting employees engaged in 
interstate commerce or in the production 
of goods for interstate commerce, includ- 
ing operations necessary to such produc- 
tion. In addition to its minimum wage 
requirement of 40 cents an hour, this law 
provides that work after 40 hours a week 
must be paid for at the rate of at least 
time and one-half the employee’s regular 
rate of pay. The Public Contracts Act 
applies to employees engaged in manufac- 
ture or supply contracts for the Govern- 
ment in excess of $10,000. Both laws have 
child-labor provisions. 

Administrator McComb attributes most 
Wage and Hour Law violations to im- 
proper calculation of overtime compensa- 
tion and improper calculation of the ex- 
emption provisions. He advises employers 
in doubt about any provisions of either 
law to consult the Divisions, whose re- 
gional offices are located in Boston, Mass., 
New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Penna., 
Birmingham, Ala., Cleveland, Ohio, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Kansas City, Mo., Dallas, Tex., 
and San Francisco, Calif. 
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PROGRAM IS COMPLETED FOR 
SYMPOSIUM ON LIFE AGING 





As announced in our previous edition, 
the technical feature of the Spring Meet- 
ing of the American Society for Testing 
Materials, to be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago on Wednesday, 

*March 2, is a Symposium on the Aging 
of Rubber. The Symposium is being 
sponsored by Committee D-11 on Rub- 
ber Products and has been arranged by 
a special Symposium Committee headed 
by G. C. Maassen. Simon . Collier 
(Johns-Manville) is chairman of Com- 
mittee D-11. 

The Symposium will include seven 
technical papers, prepared by experts 
in their fields. Aiding in the presenta- 
tion of the Symposium, as discussers, 
will be a number of other leading tech- 
nologists. The Society plans to publish 
both the papers and the discussion in a 
special book, which will be available at a 
later date. The seven papers and their 
authors are: 

Mode of Attack of Oxygen on Rub- 
bers, by A. M. Neal and J. R. Vincent 
(DuPont Rubber Chemicals Division). 

Oxygen Absorption Methods and 
Their Utility and Limitations in the 
Study of Aging, by J. R. Shelton (Case 
School of Applied Science). 

Chemical Changes in Elastomers and 
Antioxidants during Aging, by John O. 
Cole (Goodyear Research Laboratory). 

Physical Aspects of the Aging of 
Rubbers, by M. C. Throdahl (Monsanto 
Chemical). 

Aging Effect of Ozone and Light on 
Rubbers, by J. T. Blake (Simplex Wire 
& Cable). 

Effect of Temperature on the Aging 
of Rubbers, by M. J. Schoch, Jr. Hew- 
itt-Robins) and A. E. Juve (Goodrich 
Research Center). 

Following the practice instituted at 
the last meeting, a general luncheon 
meeting will be held by Committee D-11 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel at noon 
on the day of the Symposium, March 
3. A dinner meeting for advisory and 
subcommittee chairmen will be held on 
the evening of the same day. 


Huber Hi-White R Clay 


Hi-White R Clay, described as the 
brightest and whitest aerfloted rubber 
clay, was recently introduced by the 
J. M. Huber Corporation, New York 17, 
N. Y. Compared to a hard clay, such 
as Suprex, it is whiter and easier proc- 
essing, although less reinforcing. Com- 
pared to a soft clay, such as Paragon, 
it is whiter and somewhat higher rein- 
forcing. It is recommended by the com- 
pany for stocks where color and rein- 
forcement are important. 


General Magnesite Moves Offices 


The offices of the General Magnesite 
and Magnesia Co. are now located at the 
factory at Plymouth Meeting, Penna. The 
mail address is: Box 671, Norristown, 
Penna. The new telephone number is 
Plymouth Meeting 2880. 
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Coming Events 


Mar. 3. Washington Rubber Group, 
Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C. 


Mar. 7-18. American Toy Fair, New 
York, N. Y. 

Mar. 11. Philadelphia Rubber Group, 
Kugler’s Restaurant, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

Mar. 11. Detroit Rubber Group, De- 


troit-Leland Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Mar. 21-23. N.A.W.M.D., Annual Meet- 
ing, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 

Mar. 25. Boston Rubber Group, Som- 
erset Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 25. N. Y. Rubber Group, Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York City. 
Mar. 25. Chicago Rubber Group, Mor- 

rison Hotel, Chicago, III. 

Mar. 27-Apr. 1. American Chemical So- 
ciety, 115th National Meeting, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Apr. 15. Akron Rubber Group, May- 
flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 


May 6. Detroit Rubber Group, Detroit- 
Leland Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
May 20. Chicago Rubber Group, Mor- 


rison Hotel, Chicago, III. 


May 21. Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 
(Tentative). 
May 23-25. Rubber Division, A.C.S., 


Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


June 17. Akron Rubber Group, Outing. 
June 24. Detroit Rubber Group, De- 
troit-Leland Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


June 27-July 1. A.S.T.M., 52nd Annuai 
Meeting, Chalfont-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

Sept. 18-23. American 
ciety, 116th National 
lantic City, N. J. 

Sept. 22. Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 
(Tentative). 

Oct. 7. Detroit Rubber Group, Detroit- 
Leland Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Oct. 10-14. A.S.T.M., West Coast Meet- 
ing, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Oct. 14. Boston Rubber Group, Somer- 
set Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

Oct. 21. N. Y. Rubber Group, Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York City. 

Dec. 9. Detroit Rubber Group, Detroit- 
Leland Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Dec. 10. Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 
(Tentative). 

Dec. 16. N. Y. Rubber Group, Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York City. 

Dec. 16. Boston Rubber Group, Somer- 
set Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


Chemical So- 
Meeting, At- 


. » |i 





Form Indoil Chemical Co. 


The Indoil Chemical Co., 910 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 80, IIl., was re- 
cently organized as a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of the Standard Oil Co. (Indi- 
ana) to take over the personnel and 
sales activities of the Chemical Products 
Department of the parent company. In- 
doil Chemical will handle. sales and 
service on Indonex plasticizers, Indopol 
polybutenes, Indocene aromatics, and 
other products formerly handled by the 


parent concern. 


TERMINATION OF PATENT POOL 
ON SYNTHETIC EXPECTED SOON 

Termination of the Government-spon- 
sored patent pooling agreement in the syn- 
thetic rubber field can be expected soon, 
John L. Collyer, president of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., announced recently. Industry 
sources revealed that the total amount of 
synthetic rubber: produced under the agree- 
ment exceeded $1,000,000,000 in value and 
amounted to more than 3,000,000 tons. 

Mr. Collyer explained that the major 
rubber companies involved, which included 
the “Big Four” of United States producers, 
had been parties to the war-time agree- 
ment completed soon after Pearl Harbor 
and commonly known as the December, 
1941 agreement. In all, ten American 
companies were included. They have al- 
ready agreed on terms of an arrangement 
for the return to free competition. Only 
the agreement of the Canadian Government 
remains to be obtained, because of a simi- 
lar war-time pact in effect there, to concur 
in the over-all decision, he said. 

Mr. Collyer stated that the action now 
being taken is made mandatory under 
the Rubber Act of 1948, which directs that 
exchange of patent rights and technical in- 
formation under the war-time agreements 
be discontinued. 

Immediate effects of discontinuation of 
patent pooling will be to stimulate “the in- 
centive needed for discovery” and produc- 
tion of better man-made rubbers, Mr. 
Collyer emphasized. The pooled informa- 
tion exchanged in the past, during the 
war years, remains the property of the 
pool participants, but dissolution of the 
pool will provide former pool members 
with exclusive rights to any new dis- 
coveries made in the future. 

As former special director of the na- 
tional rubber program, Mr. Collyer em- 
phasized the importance of private research 
to national defense preparedness. Citing 
examples from research prior to World 
War II, he named cold rubber as an ex- 
ample of importance. 

Among other parties to the war-time 
agreement were some subsidiaries of 
chemical companies, affiliates of a large oil 
company, and U. S. Rubber, Goodyear and 
Firestone in addition to Goodrich. 


Harvel 1012C Varnish 


The Irvington Varnish & Insulator Co., 
Irvington 11, N. J., has developed an 
internal-curing insulating varnish which 
is said to produce bonding strengths ap- 
proximately 25% greater than heretofore. 
Known as Harvel 1012C, this varnish was 
developed primarily for the impregnation 
»f wood structures requiring the maximum 
in mechanical bonding strength. The prod- 
uct is an especially fast curing resin and 
the cured film is absolutely oil-proof and 
has good chemical and moisture resistance 
to decomposition under high temperature 
operating conditions, the company claims. 
The Irvington company also said that there 
is a desirable relationship between vis- 
cosity, gravity, and solids, and in its ship- 
ping consistency the varnish will produce 
a film thickness of approximately .0025 
inch. 
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STOCKHOLDER’S MEETING HEARS 
FIRESTONE PREDICT HIGH DEMAND 





Markets for tires during the coming 
year will continue to be much larger than 
at any time before World War II, Har- 
vey S. Firestone, Jr., chairman of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., reported to 
the annual meeting of company stock- 
holders held in Akron, Ohio, on January 
15. 

“While it is true that the production 
capacity of the rubber industry was sub- 
stantially increased during the war and 
in the immediate post-war period, there are 
more vehicles on the road and on the farm 
today than ever before and the annual 
mileage per vehicle is increasing,” Mr. 
Firestone declared. “It is estimated that 
there may be fifty million. motor vehicles 
registered by 1955, compared with less 
than thirty million in 1939, consequently 
the average normal demand for tires will 
remain at a much higher level than be- 
fore the war.” 

Mr. Firestone reminded the stockholders 
that sound planning and efficient operations 
had permitted the tire industry to absorb 
a large portion of the increased costs of 
materials, equipment and labor during 
1948. “As in the previous year, this fact 
represented an outstanding exception to 
the generally upward trend of retail 
prices,” he said. 


Working Force Doubled 


The Firestone organization has doubled 
its working force and more than tripled 
its wage payments in its domestic plants 
during the past eight years, the chairman 
revealed, pointing out that wages were 
again “substantially increased” during 1948. 
Average weekly earnings in the industry 
are approximately 21 per cent higher than 
those of the average industrial worker in 
the United States, he said, in spite of the 
fact that many employees work only 36 
hours a week, compared with the 40-hour 
week typical in other manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

Pointing out that world production of 
natural rubber may have reached a record 
1,600,000 tons in 1948, Mr. Firestone pre- 
dicted that a larger amount may be ex- 
pected this year if political conditions in 
the Netherlands East Indies and French 
Indo-China improve. The market for natu- 
ral rubber operated for the first full year 
free from Government controls and the in- 
dustry obtained an adequate supply at rela- 
tively stable prices, he said. 

The Company’s international business 
increased over 1947, Mr. Firestone re- 
ported. He said Firestone factories in 
England, Canada, South Africa, India, 
Brazil, Argentina, Spain and Switzerland 
operated at full capacity during 1948. A 
new plant for the manufacture of tires 
and tubes was completed and began opera- 
tions during the year in Christchurch, New 
Zealand, the chairman declared. 

With the backlog of consumer demand 
for tires and other products largely filled, 
“normal competitive conditions” will again 
prevail, the Firestone chairman pointed 
out. “In anticipation of this situation we 
have been urging all members of our sales 
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organization ever since 1945 to learn to 
sell again, and we are confident that they 
are in an excellent position to meet the 
new competitive conditions.” 

As previously reported, 1948 sales for 
The Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
totalled $633,858,424 as compared with 
$638,447,166 during 1947, After providing 
for all expenses, including depreciation and 
taxes, and after adding $4,000,000 to the 
reserve for contingencies, the net income 
was $27,674,344, equal to $13.83 per share 
on the 1,951,334 shares of common stock 
outstanding at the close of the year. 

Federal, state and foreign taxes totalled 
$66,596,227, of which income taxes were 
$21,850,000, excise taxes $37,906,833, social 
security taxes $3,383,138 and property and 
miscellaneous taxes $3,456,206. 





Files Suit Against A, T, & T. 


The United States Government, in a 
civil suit filed on January 14, 1949, in 
Federal Court, Newark, N. J., sought to 
sever the American Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Co. from its wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, Western Electric Co., Inc. Exten- 
sive violations of the Sherman Anti-Trust 


Act in the manufacture and sale of 
telephone equipment and supplies were 
charged. A comprehensive complaint 


charges a conspiracy and combination in 
restraint of trade and recommends the 
division of the Western Electric Co. into 
three competing concerns. Under the pro- 
posed plan, one company would include 
the Hawthorne Works, Chicago,  IIl., 
manufacturing plant for mechanical rubber 
goods and a second company would in- 
clude the Point Breeze Works, Baltimore, 
Md., company manufacturing unit for 
insulated wire and cable. 


Zyrox 3037 Aromatic Resin 


The Halowax Products Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., 30 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., has intro- 
duced Zyrox 3037, a chlorinated aromatic 
resin. This chlorinated aromatic is an am- 
ber-colored, high boiling resinous liquid 
which is said to have excellent heat sta- 
bility and flame resistance. Zyrox 3037 
finds use in specialty rubber formulations, 
coatings, adhesives and electrical insulat- 
ing compounds. Typical properties include: 
specific gravity at 25°C., 1.356; viscosity, 
Stormer at 100°C., sec., 5; chlorine con- 
tent, 40%; power factor, 60 cycles at 
25°C., .0035; dielectric constant, 60 cycles 
at 25°C., 5.3; and d.c. resistivity, megohm- 
em, 25°C., 3.0 x 10%. The material is 
soluble in aromatic and aliphatic hydro- 
carbons, ketones, esters, and ethers, and is 
insoluble in water and alcohol. It is com- 
patible with natural and synthetic rubber, 
chlorinated rubber, polystyrene, etc. It 
has limited compatibility in vinyl and 
polyethylene. 


Swift Plant in Operation 


Operations have begun in the new. indus- 
trial oil processing unit of Swift & Com- 
pany’s Technical Products Plant at Ham- 
mond, Ind. The new plant is located on 
part of a 70-acre tract which is being set 
aside by the Chicago company for further 
development of technical products facilities. 
{t includes units to carry out three proc- 
esses, namely, solvent crystalization, sol- 
vent fractionation, and tat splitting. Prod- 
ucts from the plant will provide raw 
materials to industries that manfacture 
such items as rubber products, paint, 
linoleum, floor waxes, etc. 








' GOODRICH RUBBER-LINED TANKS USED FOR SULFURIC ACID STORAGE 





What are believed to be the largest tanks 
ever lined with rubber are being used in 


a New Jersey plant for the storage of 
weak sulfuric acid. The two tanks con- 
structed for the purpose were lined by 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. The 


tanks each hold 2,000,000 gallons and re- 
quire 30 tons of rubber in the 3/16 inch 
lining. They are flat bottomed, 100 feet 
in diameter, with a dome top 45 feet high 
at its highest point. The main body of the 
tank is 30 feet high. 
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NEW METHODS EXTEND TIRE LIFE 
REPORTS COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 


—_ 


Passenger car tires produced in the 
United States in 1944-1946 with a maxi- 
mum content of GR-S synthetic rubber 
gave useful service for an average of 2% 
years, according to the Rubber Industry 
Report of the Department of Commerce 
for January, 1949, The average life of a 
pre-war passenger car, truck and bus tire 
in the 1937-1940 period was just under 
3 years. 

If 1944-1946 tires were of pre-war 
quality they would be expected to give 
only 2 years and 8% months of useful 
service because they were driven greater 
distances annually than before the war, 
according to the report. Statistics now 
available indicate that a pre-war passenger 
car tite lasted about 27,375 miles com- 
pared with an average of 23,800 miles for 
wartime tires. 


Increased experience with GR-S, 
changes in tire design and new manufac- 
turing techniques have improved the 


quality of rubber tires now being pro- 
duced, claims the report. Low renewal 
sales per vehicle during business depres- 
sions, as in 1932 and 1938, resulted in an 
average truck tire life exceeding 3 years. 
Forced conservation during the war also 
boosted tire life in 1942-1944 to over 3 
years. A 3.14 figure for 1948 is attributed 
mainly te the rayon cord in post-war tires 
which makes them more durable. 

Truck and bus tires worn out in 1937- 
1940 apparently averaged about 29,565 
miles of service per tire. The 1944-1045 
tires replaced in 1947 averaged 28,490 
miles, presumably aided by increased re- 
treading in 1946-1947 in comparison with 
pre-war years. 

The effects of using more nautral rub- 
ber in 1946 will be reflected in the tire 
life and renewal demand in 1949, accord- 
ing to the report. It appears probable that 
truck tires will continue to have an aver- 
age life exceeding 3 years. Truck tires 
%ontaining substantial quantities of GR-S 
have been’ wearing longer each year since 
1945, the report concluded. 


Goodrich Reorganizes Division 


The Industrial Products Sales Division 
of the B. F. Goodrich Co. has been re- 
named the Industrial and General Products 
Division and now includes plastic prod- 
ucts sales and production departments. 
E. L. Tomlinson, formerly general mana- 
ger of the Industrial Products Sales Divi- 
sion, has been appointed general manager 
of the new Division. Mr. Tomlinson has 
been with Goodrich since 1927 in various 
sales posts. He is a graduate of Ohio 
State University. 


Genera! Electric Combines Units 


Operations of the Wire and Cable: Divi- 
sions of the Apparatus and Construction 
Materials Departments of the General 
Electric Co. have been consolidated and 
transierred to Bridgeport, Conn. B. F. 
Ilsley, manager of the Apparatus Wire 
and Cable Divisions, has been named mana- 
ger of the expanded Wire and Cable 
Division. 
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Improved Windshield Wiper 


The thinking of automotive engi- 
neers attending the annual meeting 
of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers which opened at the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich., on 
January 10, 1949, was directed to- 
ward the development of a_ wind- 
shield wiper which would function 
with maximum efficiency when most 
needed—during slow speed operation 
of vehicles in heavy rain. Plea for 
the better wiper was voiced by C. G. 
Seashore, of Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Penna., in 
the course of presenting a technical 
paper on the problem of designing 
motor truck cabs to assure the ut- 
most in comfort and safety, the 
minimum of inconvenience and fa- 
tigue, for drivers of varying sizes 
and weights. Mr. Seashore reported 
the result of interviews with drivers, 
salesmen, engineers and manufac- 
turers, and of studies of thousands 
of truck cabs. The results of this 
survey indicated the vital need for 
windshield wipers which function 


when most needed. 
e _y 





Goodyear Recovers Plantation 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has 
announced its repossession of the Dolok 
Merangir Estate rubber plantation on the 
Island of Sumatra. The 20,000-acre planta- 
tion was captured by Japan early in 1942, 
when it was producing about 8,000,000 
pounds of dry natural rubber annually. 
Goodyear officials stated that the Nether- 
lands Government custodian in charge of 
the plantation since the Dutch re-occupied 
the area in mid-1947, had turned it back 
to Richard C. Arnold, resident director 
for the company. Goodyear will take im- 
mediate steps to rehabilitate the plantation. 
The Japanese had destroyed about one- 
third of the rubber trees to provide for 
raising food crops. It is estimated that 
10,200 acres remain in good condition. 
Buildings and machinery were not de- 
stroyed but have suffered from lack of 
normal maintainance. Before 1942, Good- 
year also owned and operated a 40,000-acre 
rubber plantation known as the Wingfoot 
Estates, located 160 miles south of Dolok 
Merangir, in Sumatra. The company said 
that this plantation, formerly regarded as 
one of the world’s outstanding producers, 
may soon be available as a result of recent 
Dutch military action in that area. 


Freight Rates and Charges 


The Union Pacific Raiiroad Co., Omaha, 
Neb., has recently published a memoran- 
dum of increased rates and charges as pub- 
lished in Tariff of Increased Rates and 
Charges, No. X-162-A, and Tariff of In- 
creased Rates and Charges, No. X-166-B. 
Appended to the booklet is a map of the 
United States showing boundary lines of 
various increase territories. The booklet 
may be obtained free by writing to the 
freight traffic department of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, 15th and Dodge Streets, 
Omaha, Neb. 





PASSENGER CASING SHIPMENTS 
DECLINE FROM PREVIOUS TOTALS 
Manufacturers’ shipments of passenger 

casings in November totalled 4,502,700 

units, a decline of 14.65% from October 

when 5,274,505 casings were shipped, the 

Rubber Manufacturers Association re- 

ported recently. A total of 4,980,269 pas- 

senger casings were produced in Novem- 
ber, against the 5,560,088 units produced 
during the month of October. 

Truck and bus casings shipped during 
November totalled 1,089,085 units. This 
compares with 1,216,021 units shipped dur- 
ing October. In November, 1,118,181 truck 
and bus casings were produced. Truck 
and bus casings produced during October 
amounted to 1,190,212 units. 

Total automotive casings shipped in Oc- 
tober amounted to 5,591,785 units, as com- 
pared with the 6,491,526 units shipped in 
October. During November, a total of 
6,098,450 automotive casings were pro- 
duced, against the 6,750,300 units produced 
in October. Manufacturers’ inventories as 
of November 30, stood at 10,476,151 auto- 
motive casings. As of October 31, 9,905,- 
263 automotive casings were on hand. 

A total of 5,123,437 passenger and truck 
and bus tubes were shipped during No- 
vember, which compared with the 6,060,- 
516 tubes shipped during October. Pro- 
duction of tubes during November 
amounted to 5,463,453 units, against the 
6,323,006 units produced in October. In- 
ventories of automotive and truck and bus 
tubes as of November 30 totalled 9,303,066 
units. As of October 31, there were 8,- 
915,443 tubes on hand. 


Norwalk Seeks Working Capital 


J. W. Whitehead, president of the Nor- 
walk Tire & Rubber Co., Norwalk, Conn., 
recently announced that the company will 
ask its bondholders to eliminate some of 
the present restrictions in the 4% bond 
indentures so as to permit the company to 
seek new funds. He said that prelimi- 
nary discussions had been held with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and 
that the Federal agency had _ indicated 
willingness to endorse the plan. It is 
understood that the company will seek a 
$500,000 loan from the RFC. If the RFC 
loan can be obtained, $205,696 from the 
proceeds would be used to pay back excise 
taxes and the rest added to working capi- 
tal. . 


Warwick Chemical Names Agents 


The Warwick Chemical Company Divi- 
sion of the Sun Chemical Corporation has 
announced the appointment of the D. H. 
Litter Co., Inc., and the L. H. Butcher 
Co. as distributing agents for its metallic 
soaps. The Litter Company, which has its 
ma‘n offices at 114 East 16th St., New 
York 3, N.Y., will conduct its operations 
through both its New York and Philadel- 
phia offices. The Butcher Company, which 
has its headquarters at 3628 E. Olympic 
Blvd., Los Angeles, will act as distributors 
on the West Coast. The latter company 
has offices in San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle and Salt Lake City. 
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Named Firestone Vice-President 





Raymond Firestone 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company held recently, Raymond Fire- 
stone, the fourth son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvey S. Firestone, was elected a vice- 
president of the company. Mr. Firestone 
graduated from Princeton University in 
1933, and joined the sales department of 
the company. He completed the Firestone 
Training Class course and started work 
as a salesman at Los Angeles, Calif. He 
subsequently became assistant manager of 
the company’s southeastern sales zone, and 
in 1935 was appointed district manager at 
Richmond, Va. He went to the Firestone 
plant at Memphis, Tenn., when it was es- 
tablished in 1936, and the following year 
became president of the subsidiary, the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company of 
Tennessee. Mr. Firestone enlisted in the 
Army in March, 1942, and served until late 
in 1944 when he was released to resume 
his duties as president and general man- 
ager of the Firestone Tennessee company. 
Mr. Firestone had previously been elected 
a director of the parent company in Janu- 
ary, 1942. He will take up his new duties 
in Akron in the near future. All other 
officers of the company were re-elected at 
the annual meeting. 


Goodyear To Build Navy Airship 


Notification of authority to proceed with 
the construction of the world’s largest non- 
rigid airship has been issued by the United 
States Navy to the Goodyear Aircraft Co. 
The Navy estimates that the contract will 
call for an expenditure of approximately 
$3,388,000. A previous contract, received 
last summer, covered the design and engi- 
neering phase of the project, due to be 
completed in the spring, when actual con- 
struction of the airship will begin. The 
ship has been designated as the N-type. 
It will have a helium capacity of 825,000 
cubic feet, which is about 100,000 cubic 
feet more than the M-type, largest non- 
rigid airship built to date. 
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Rubber Reclaimers Elect Officers 


The Rubber Reclaimers Association re- 
cently announced that Carl R. Shaffer, 
president of the Xylos Rubber Co., has 
been re-elected president of the association 
for the year 1949. The election was held 
during the association’s annual meeting on 
January 11, 1949, at which H. S. Royce of 
the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
was re-elected vice-president and Charles 
T. Jansen of Rupper AGE, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. John H. Nesbit, presi- 
dent of U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., was 
again appointed Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, a post he held in 1948. Fred 
E. Traflet, formerly associated with the 
Pequanoc Rubber Co., and active for 
many years in association matters, was 
unanimously elected an honorary member 
of the association. 





Foundry Equipment Buys Young 


The Foundry Equipment Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has purchased the industrial oven 
business of the Young Brothers Co., De- 
troit, Mich., as part of its expansion pro- 
gram. The Young Brothers Co. was or- 
ganized in 1896 and has been one of the 
nation’s leading manufacturers of indus- 
trial ovens for paint and varnish baking, 
lithographing, metal decorating, rubber and 
chemical processing, etc. The Foundry 
Equipment Co. is also one of the oldest 
firms in the industrial oven field, and has 
for many years specialized in the design 
and manufacture of ovens. for foundry 
service. The Foundry company will oper- 
ate Young Brothers Co. under that name, 
and will continue the sale, manufacture 
and installation of Young ovens. 





New Process Yields Cresol 


A low cost process for producing cresol 
and other aromatic alcohols as well as 
aliphatic alcohols from available low cost 
raw materials has been developed by 
United Industrial Research, Inc., Newark, 
N. J. Recovery of the catalyst in the new 
process is the key to the low cost of the 
finished products, it was said. Commercial 
manufacture of synthetic cresol at the rate 
of 8,000 pounds daily will be undertaken 
late this summer by a newly-formed com- 
pany, Hydrocarbon Chemicals, Inc. Com- 
pany officials stated that the synthesized 
aliphatic alcohols produced by the new 
process will be priced an average of 50% 
below current prices for these chemicals. 


Poly-Cyclo Co, Names Officers 


William A. Munkacsy, formerly chief 
chemist of the research laboratories, plas- 
tics and synthetic division, U. S. Stone- 
ware Co., and organizer and president of 
the Poly-Cyclo Products Co. of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Ray W. Grace as vice-president 
and Ernest A. Munkacsy as secretary. Mr. 
Grace was formerly sales manager of 
U. S. Stoneware’s plastic and synthetic 
division. The new company manufactures 
protective items such as corrosion re- 
sistant plastic and synthetic paints, tank 
linings, and various correlated rubber prod- 
ucts. 


Brubaker with Richardson Co. 





Harry Brubaker 


The Sid Richardson Carbon Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Harry Brubaker as assistant man- 
ager of the company’s division office at 
Akron, Ohio. Mr. Brubaker is well known 
to the rubber industry in the Akron and 
Chicago, Ill. areas. After graduation 
from Akron University, he was employed 
by the B. F. Goodrich Co., from which 
organization he was transferred to the 
Hycar Chemical Co. shortly after its 
organization in 1940. He was associated 
with Hycar until his entrance into the 
U. S. Army in 1942. Upon return from 
active duty in 1945, Mr. Brubaker became 


associated with the Rubber Chemicals 
Division of the Phillips Petroleum Co. 
in Akron. In September, 1948, he left 


that company to accept the new position 
with the Sid Richardson Carbon Co. 





Sealtuft Plastic Material 


The development of a stitchless, quilted, 
plastic material by the Jason Corp., Ho- 
boken, N. J., is said to make possible a 
wide variety of new decorative applications 
in the fields of upholstery and wall cover- 
ing. The material, called Sealtuft, is ac- 
complished by the electronic heat sealing 
of a “sandwich,” consisting of Vinylite 
plastic sheeting for the front surface, a 
layer of fire-resistant filler material, and 
a backing of Vinylite plastic film. The 
front surface of the Vinylite sheeting is 
either plain or embossed in patterns re- 
sembling leather, sharkskin, moire or 
taffeta. 


Latex Storage in Amsterdam 

Fourteen tanks are presently under con- 
struction in Amsterdam, The Netherlands, 
which are to be used for storing latex. This 
new equipment will make it possible to 
pump latex direct from the ship into tanks 
for storage. Said to be the first installa- 
tion of this kind on the Continent, the new 
system will constitute a considerable im- 
provement in the transport of latex which 
can now be re-forwarded in bulk instead 
of in barrels. 
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WASHINGTON HEARS REYNOLDS 
ON COLD RUBBER DEVELOPMENT 

The seventh regular meeting of the 
Washington Rubber Group was hcld in the 
Assembly Hall of the Cosmos Club, 
Washington, D. C., on January 25, 1949. 
Principal speaker of the evening was Dr. 
W. B. Reynolds of the Research and De- 
velopment Department, Phillips Petroleum 
Co., Bartlesville, Okla. The subject of 
Dr. Renyolds’ address was “Status of Cold 
Rubber Development.” 

In his paper, Dr. Reynolds reviewed the 
history of the development of low tem- 
perature rubber and summarized the pres- 
ent status of its development. Currently, 
sufficient plant capacity for the production 
of approximately 200,000 long tons of 
41°F. rubber per year is being converted 
to the new product, said the speaker. 

Dr. Reynolds observed that reaction 
times to 60% conversion for the 41°F. 
rubber have averaged 18 to 22 hours in 
plant production. This time is considered 
undesirably long and efforts have been 
made to develop a more rapid, well con- 
trolled reaction. Phillips recently proposed 
a new polymerization recipe called the 
“Custom” recipe which can be operated at 
the desired rapid rate. In recent produc- 


tion at the Copolymer plant at Baton 
Rouge, La, 15 hour reactions were 
achieved in an unusually trouble-free 
operation, 


Development work on “antifreeze” rub- 
ber produced at 14°F. or 0°F. is progress- 
ing rapidly and most of the production 
problems have been solved, said Dr. Reyn- 
olds. Phillips has recently produced a 
14°F. rubber using commercially available 
rosin soap as the emulsifier. This repre- 
sents a solution of one of the most diffi- 
cult problems related to the production of 
antifreeze rubber. 

\ new group of redox polymerization 
oxidants known as the Dioxes has per- 
mitted the attainment of polymerization 
results never before approached, said Dr. 
Reynolds. In addition to permitting the 
use of commercially available rosin soaps 
in antifreeze polymerization systems, the 
Dioxes make it possible to polymerize di- 
rectly to high solids latices. Exceedingly 
rapid polymerizations have been attained in 
Diox systems. For example, the standard 
60% conversion has been reached in only 
75 minutes at 14°F. and in less than 5 


hours at —4°F. 


New York Schedules Meetings 


At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the New York Rubber Group, 
held on January 26, it was decided to 
hold three meetings, an outing and a 
golf tournament this year. The meet- 
ings will be held on March 25, October 
21 and December 16, all at the Henry 
Hudson Hotel in New York City. The 
outing will be held early in June at 
Doerr’s Grove in Millburn, N. J., where 
Jast year’s outing was held, and the 
Golf Tournament will be held at the 
Winged Foot Golf Club in Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., early in August. Dates for both 
of these events will be announced later. 
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SOUTHERN OHIO RUBBER GROUP 
NAMES FITZGERALD CHAIRMAN 





The results of the recent election held 
by letter ballot by the Southern Ohio 
Rubber Group were announced on January 
7. Officers for 1949 include: Chairman, 
James L. Fitzgerald (Premier Rubber) ; 
Chairman-Elect, Robert B. Sucher (In- 
land Mfg.); Treasurer, H. H. Wolfe 
(Dayton Rubber); Secretary, R. J. Hos- 
kin (Inland Mfg.). 

Directors elected for a three-year term 
include Robert S. Radow (Dayton Rub- 
ber), Jack E. Feldman (Inland Mfg.), and 
George E. Lang (Premier Rubber). Roy 
H. Marston (Binney & Smith), Albert J. 
Marshall (Naugatuck Chemical), and Ho- 
mer R. Gill (Goodyear) are directors for 
a two-year period. Herman E. Wening 
(Inland Mfg.), Joseph Rockoff (Dayton 
Rubber), and Edward C. Dill (Inland 
Mfg.) are directors for a one-year period. 

Meeting committee chairmen for 1949 
are: February Technical Meeting, Paul A. 
MacPhee (National Cash Register) ; Sum- 
mer Outing, R. R. Hickernell (Inland 
Mfg.); September Technical Meeting, 
Harry W. Kenney (Dayton Rubber) ; 
Christmas Meeting, George E. Lang (Pre- 
mier Rubber). R. B. Sucher (Inland 
Mfg.) is chairman of the Membership 
Committee. 


Philadelphia Meets March {| 


The next meeting of the Philadelphia 
Rubber Group will be held on Friday, 
March 11, at Kugler’s Restaurant in 
Philadelphia, Penna. The regular busi- 
ness meeting will be followed by a pre- 
pared lecture by Dr. Karl Scholz, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at the University 
of Pennsylvania. Dr. Scholz, who spent 
ali of last summer in Europe and a good 
part of that time in Russia, will speak 
on “A Look Behind the Iron Curtain.” 


WINSPEAR ADDRESSES ONTARIO 
ON WIRE AND CABLE INDUSTRY 


The January 11 meeting of the Ontario 
Rubber Section held at the University of 
Toronto, Toronto, Canada, was addressed 
by George G. Winspear of the R. T. 
Vanderbilt Co., Inc, New York. Mr. 
Winspear addressed the group on “Rubber 
Applications in the Wire and Cable In- 
dustry.” 

Mr. Winspear’s paper included a discus- 
sion of the extent to which the various 
types of natural and synthetic rubbers are 
used by wire and cable manufacturers in 
their specialized fields, such as power 
cable, building wire, communication cables, 
automotive equipment and cord-set manu- 
facture. Representative formulas for the 
tvpes of insulations and jackets used were 
discussed and processing and = curing 
methods were described. 

It was pointed out by the author that 
GR-S and natura! rubber are currently 
considered dielectric equivalents and the 
extent of their respective and future use 
in wire and cable manufacture will be 
governed by price. Neoprene is being 
widely used as a cable jacket material and 
butyl rubber is being used in increasing 
quantities for high voltage insulations. 
Polyethylene is currently meeting with 
favor as a low capacitance insulation and 
‘s far superior to natural rubber or GR-S 
in this application, said Mr. Winspear. 

The continuous vulcanization process as 
developed by the Western Electric Co., 
and widely applied in the wire and cable 
industry, was described in detail. The 
effectiveness of bismuth, lead and tellurium 
salts of dimethyldithiocarbamic acid when 
used as accelerators for natural rubber, 
GR-S and GR-I under the high-speed, 
high temperature conditions of continuous 
vulcanization were discussed. 


Chicago Group Plans Yearbook 


The Chicago Rubber Group has under- 
taken the publication of a yearbook. The 
book will include a directory of all mem- 
bers with their company affiliations. It 
will also include a directory of rubber 
manufacturers catalogued according to the 
type of products they manufacture. L. W. 
Heide, of Western Felt Works, 4115 Og- 
den Avenue, Chicago, IIl., is the directory 
manager. 


Washington Group to Hear Semon 


The March 3 meeting of the Washing- 
ton Rubber Group will hear an address by 
Dr. Waldo L. Semon, director of pioneer- 
ing research of the B. F. Goodrich Co. Dr. 
Semon will speak on “New Products from 
Research.” 


The history of the Akron Rubber 
Group, originally prepared for publica- 
tion in Rubber Chemistry and Tech- 
nology has been made available by the 
group in miniature booklet form. Copies 
can be secured from Ralph Wolf, Colum- 
bia Chemical Division, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Barberton, Ohio. 
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Pharis Equipment Sold 


The rubber machinery and equip- 
ment of the Pharis Tire & Rubber Co. 
was sold at public auction at a three- 
day sale held on January 18, 19 and 20. 
The sale was conducted by the Indus- 
trial Plants Corporation, which main- 
tains offices in New York, Chicago, De- 
troit, and Toledo, Ohio. Over 250 po- 
tential buyers, including several from 
foreign countries, were registered by the 
aucitoneers during the sale. The bulk 
of the equipment sold went to L. Albert 
& Son, well-known dealers in new and 
used rubber machinery and equipment. 
No prices were revealed. However, W. 
H. Norrington, secretary of the Pharis 
concern, stated that none of the sealed 
bids for the land and buildings was sat- 
isfactory. 


BxDC Plasticizing Agent 


Columbia Chemicals Division of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, 
Penna., has announced production of 
BxDC (butoxy-ethyl diglycol carbonate), 
which finds use as a plasticizer in vinyl 
resins and as a low temperature plasti- 
cizer for butadiene-acrylonitrile copoly- 
mers. The company maintains that the 
product is also of use as a lubricant in 
butyl rubber stocks compounded with non- 
carbon pigments. BxDC is substantially 
insoluble in water and is very stable to 
hydrolysis by water. It is soluble in a 
wide range of organic solvents and is 
further characterized by excellent resin 
compatibility, low volatility and high plasti- 
cizing efficiency. 


Propose Nationalization of ICI 


A decision to urge nationalization of Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, giant British 
combine, as a principal objective of the 
Labor Party’s general election program 
was reported to have been made at a recent 
meeting of the Government party and 
union representatives. Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Britain’s largest single organi- 
zation of its kind, has a capital of approxi- 
mately $680,000,000. The company has ac- 
tivities in various parts of the world. In- 
terests include scientific research, drugs, 
medicines, rubber, plastics, paints, textiles 
and explosives. Since the war it has allo- 
cated $208,000,000 for new capital con- 
struction on specific projects. 


Wright Building Texas Plant 


The construction of a new $2,000,000 
plant for the manufacture of rubber and 
plastic tile in Houston, Texas, has been 
announced by the Wright Manufactur- 
ing Co., formerly known as the Wright 
Manufacturing Division of the Taylor 
Manufacturing Co. The new plant, 
which has been under construction for 
the past few months, is scheduled te 
Start operations in April, and will more 
than double the company’s manufactur- 
ing capacity. The plant will include a 
custom plastics division and will man- 
ufacture compression and transfer mold- 
ed plastics parts. 
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Kovacs Given New Assignment 





Frank Kovacs 


Frank Kovacs has been appointed as- 
sistant to Harry P. Schrank, vice-president 
in charge of production for the Seiberling 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. Mr. Kovacs 
had been doing special work in the produc- 
tion department. He joined Seiberling at 
its founding in 1921, working as chemist, 
development manager and production sup- 
erintendent. He left in 1930 to join the 
Thioko! Corp., but returned to Seiberling 
in 1938 as development manager. In 1945, 
Mr. Kovacs went to Washington, D. C., 
as a member of the staff of the Rubber 
Bureau of the War Production Board. 
He left Washington late in 1945 to return 
to Seiberling. 


German Science Data Available 


The Office of Technical Services, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., has announced that thirty-two 
volumes of a projected 84-volume FIAT 
Review of German Science (Allied Edi- 
tion) are now available in the United 
States. The FIAT Review (Field In- 
formation Agency, Technical) is a com- 
prehensive library on the achievements 
of German scientists during the years 
1939-45 when Nazi control and wartime 
information barriers cut that country 
off from the western world. Of the 32 
volumes currently available, five cover 
chemistry and five physics. Further de- 
tails can be secured from the Office of 
Technical Services. 


Revise Scrap Specifications 


The Rubber Reclaimers Association has 
revised its specifications for scrap rubber, 
as of January 11, 1949. Only tires, tire 
parts and tubes are now listed as standard 
grades and all other scrap rubber, includ- 
ing shoes and hose, are now placed in spe- 
cial classifications. These special grades 
ire subject to specification by the buyer, 
and must be clean, free from foreign ma- 
terial, and from crusty, hard or oxidized 
material. Copies of the new specifications 
may be secured without cost from the 
Rubber Reclaimers Association, Inc., 250 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Goodrich Chemical Promotions 


Promotion of five members of its sales 
organization has been announced by the 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland. 
Robert P. Kenney, formerly manager of 
the international sales department, has 
been named manager of chemical sales, 
succeeding S. L. Brous, who has left 
the company to join the General Elec- 
tric Co. James C. Richards, Jr., has 
been named manager of the internation- 
al sales department. W. D. Parrish, 
formerly technical service manager, re- 
places Mr. Richards as Hycar sales 
manager. Roger C. Bascom, formerly 
Hycar sales representative in New 
England, .is now technical service man- 
ager. Roger S. Steller has replaced Mr. 
Bascom in the New England area. 


Hollow rubber balls of the 
compressed air type are generally made 
by cementing two halves together. Some 
balls are molded around a core and are 
complete save for a small hole into 
which a circular plug is cemented. An 
Australian inventor is now reported to 
have developed a truly one-piece ball, 
with the circular plug eliminated and the 
complete ball molded in one operation. 
This new ball will soon be on the Amer- 
ican market in 2%, 3%, 4% and 7 inch 
sizes. Each ball will be of at least three 
or four different colors, these colors be- 
ing molded in the rubber itself. The 
balls are said to have longer shelf life 
and higher bounce than any ball at 
present on the market. Further data 
can be secured from the Irwin F. Mills 
Associates, 19 West 44th St., New York 
Sas. Oe, 


gas or 


Product Development Department 

American Cyanamid Co., New York 
20, N. Y., has formed a New Product 
Development Department with George 
W. Russell as manager. The new de- 
partment will come under the company 
vice-president in charge of research and 
development. One of the functions of 
the department will be to determine 
whether there are economic uses for se- 
lected products which have been de- 
veloped in Cyanamid’s research labora- 
tories, for which sales applications are 
not yet established. In addition to mar- 
ket development, the group will conduct 
market research on currently manufac- 
tured products, as well as those in the 
development stage. 


Bonding Book Available in U. S, 


We have received numerous inquiries 
for the book “Rubber to Metal Bond- 
ing,” by S. Buchan, which was reviewed 
in the June, 1948, issue of RuBBER AGE. 
As indicated in the review, this book 
was published by Crosby Lockwood 
& Son, Ltd., London, S. W. 7, England. 
We are now pleased to advise that 
copies of the book can be secured at 
$5.50 each from Albert J. Phiebig, 545 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Listed below are types and properties of new experimental GR-S 
polymers (including GR-S latices) which have been authorized 
by the Office of Rubber Reserve, Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, since publication of those in our previous issue. Pro- 
cedures for the distribution and sale of these polymers will be 
Normally, experimental 
polymers will be produced only at the request of the consumers 
and 20 bales (one bale weighs approximately 75 pounds) of the 


found in our October, 1945, issue. 


x Manufacturing 
Number Plant 
X-494 General, 
GR-S Baytown 
X-495 Cancelled 
X-496 U. S. Rubber, 
GR-S-SP Naugatuck 
X-497 Copolymer, 
GR-S Baton Rouge 
X-498 U. S. Rubber, 
GR-S Borger 
X-499 Firestone, 
GR-S Lake Charles 
X-500 Firestone, 
GR-S Lake Charles 
X-501 U. S. Rubber, 
GR-S Borger 
X-502 Goodyear, 
GR-S Torrance 
X-503 Goodyear, 
GR-S Torrance 
X-504 Goodyear, 
GR-S Torrance 
X-505 Goodyear, 
GR-S Torrance 


NEW POLYMERS AUTHORIZED BY OFFICE OF RUBBER RESERVE, RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION — 


original run will be set aside if possible for distribution to 
other interested companies for their evaluation. The 20 bales 
when available will be distributed in quantities of one or two 
bales upon request to the Sales Division of Rubber Reserve or 
will be held for six months after the experimental polymer was 
produced unless otherwise consigned before that time. Subse- 
quent production runs will be made if sufficient requests are 
received to warrant them. 












purposes. 


Date of Polymer 
Authorization Description 

10-12-48 A mixture of 75 + 3 parts of HMF black and 100 parts of GR-S type 
polymer having a Mooney equivalent to 40 + 4 on the finished unpigmented 
polymer. Stabilized with 1.5 parts Stalite. 

10-14-48 Similar to GR-S 117 except strained before and after drying. Mooney 
viscosity 70 + 5. Glue-acid coagulation. 

10-14-48 Similar to GR-S-10 except shortstopped with dinitrochlorobenzene. 

10-15-48 A mixture of 55 parts Philblack-O and 100 parts of X-481 GR-S type 
polymer. Viscosity of the contained polymer 50 Mooney. Stabilized with 
1.5 parts BLE on the rubber. 

11-2-48 X-499 GR-S — X-485 GR-S latex coagulated with salt acid in the Lake 
Charles equipment. Antioxidant 1.25% PBNA. 

11-2-48 X-500 GR-S — X-485 GR-S latex coagulated with alum. Antioxidant 1.25% 
PBNA. 

11-17-48 Same as GR-S-10 except shortstopped with sodium sulfide and stabilized 
with 1.5 parts EFED. 

11-30-48 GR-S made at reduced reaction temperature with cumene hydroperoxide 
activated recipe emulsified with rosin soap, 55 Mooney, shortstopped with 
dinitrochlorobenzene. Antioxidant 1.25% BLE. 

11-22-48 GR-S made at reduced reaction temperatures with cumene hydroperoxide 
activated recipe, low sugar, emulsified with potassium soap of a fatty acid, 
55 Mooney, shortstopped with dinitrochlorobenzene. Antioxidant 1.25% BLE. 

11-22-48 Same as regular GR-S except shortstopped with dinitrochlorobenzene. 

11-22-48 Standard GR-S concurrently produced with X-504 GR-S for control 








Acme Rubber Tire Valve 


The Acme Air Appliance Co., Brooklyn, 
N.Y., has developed a new rubber tire 
valve which is chemically and mechanically 
bonded to its metal insert by the Acme- 
Hosking patent process. This process is 
said to insure a permanent air-tight seal. 
A nickel plated metal collar laps over 
the outer end of the rubber stem to pre- 
vent abrasion at this critical point. The 
rubber base of the valve has been specially 
compounded for vulcanization to either 
natural or synthetic rubber tubes and will 
take standard size cores. 


Cabot Introduces New Black 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
has placed a new HAF carbon black upon 
the market. Named Vulcan-3, the black 
is particularly recommended for use in 
best quality treads and low-temperature 
rubber. This high abrasion furnace black 
_ is offered in fine particle size and is said 
to provide superior reinforcement and ex- 
cellent abrasion resistance. Formerly pro- 
duced in pilot plant quantities, the black is 
now available in carload quantities. 
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Aldon Super Non-Skid Rug 


The Aldon Rug Co. recently unveiled a 
new type of non-skid scatter rug at a spe- 
cial showing at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York City. Featuring a new type 
of rubberized backing, the rug is said to 
represent an important development in the 
fight to cut down the number of serious 
home accidents. The new backing formula 
is composed of eighteen basic ingredients 
in addition to basic rubber which insure 
washability and wear. The new rug, called 
the Aldon Super Non-Skid Rug, retains its 
non-skid features for the life of the prod- 
uct, company spokesman said. 


Seiberling “Fair Trade” Policy 


The Seiberling Rubber Co. will place 
its premium-level passenger car tires and 
puncture-sealing tubes under fair trade 
restrictions in all states where fair trade 
laws are in operation, company officials 
stated recently. The Seiberling company 
thus becomes the first tire manufacturer 
to attempt fair trading on a national scale, 
officials said. Trade circles are of the 
opinion that. most tire firms will not 
follow Seiberling’s lead in this direction. 


Frankenhoff Corporation Formed 


The Frankenhoff Corp. was formed re- 
cently in New York by C. A. and A. G. 
Frankenhoff to specialize in high quality 
diatomaceous earth products. The organi- 
zation will devote its efforts to research, 
development and distribution of non-metal- 
lic minerals exclusively. C. A. Franken- 
hoff has been elected president of the new 
corporation, and A. G. Frankenhoff vice- 
president. Both were formerly associated 
with the Dicalite Corp. Offices of the new 
organization are in the Chrysler Building, 
New York City, and its telephone number 
is ORegon 9-3194, 


To Sponsor Rubber Monegraphs 


At the suggestion of the Midland Sec- 
tion, the Council of the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry has agreed to sponsor the 
publication of occasional monographs on 
both technical and general rubber subjects. 
A sub-committee has been appointed to 
report on appropriate subjects. Suggestions 
as to possible monographs should be made 
to G. A. Shires, Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Fort Dunlop, Birmingham, England. 
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Tire Sale Methods Under Fire 


Two identical bills to divorce retail tire 
sales from.the production end of the rub- 
ber manufacturing industry are back be- 
fore Congress after having failed to pass 
in previous sessions. Introduced recently 
by Senator James E. Murray (Dem., 
Wyo.), and Representative Wright Pat- 
man (Dem. Tex.), the measures seek to 
prohibit tire manufacturers from operat- 
ing retail outlets, bar them from any di- 
rect dealings with ultimate users including 
local and national accounts, and prohibit 
oil companies from selling tires in their 
own retail gasoline stations. Meanwhile, 
preliminaries to the main battle of the Na- 
tional Association of Independent Tire 
Dealers to collect damages from major 
rubber manufacturers for alleged discount 
inequities was under way with company 
attorneys securing depositions from as- 
sociation officials. The association has also 
filed suit against Goodrich and the Gulf 
Oil Co., charging that these companies en- 
gaged in discriminatory price practices 
against independent tire dealers. 


To Terminate Standard Contract 


Trading in the old standard rubber fu- 
tures contract on the Commodity Ex- 
change, Inc., New York, N. Y., will be 
discontinued as of May 27, the Board of 
Governors of the Exchange announced re- 
cently. There is no open interest in the 
standard contract beyond May delivery 
and the board ordered that further trading 
be suspended in any months beyond the 
May, 1949, delivery. With the el‘mination 
of the standard contract there will remain 
the new rubber futures contract No. 1 for 
trading purposes which calls for delivery 
of ribbed smoked sheet rubber. This new 
contract was inaugurated on October 11, 
1948, in response to trade suggestions that 
it would be more representative of current 
rubber dealings in the industry. The old 
contract permits delivery of lesser quality 
rubbers in addition to ribbed smoked 
sheets. 


Premier Builds New Warehouse 


The Premier Rubber Manufacturing 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, has announced the con- 
struction of a new three-story brick and 
concrete warehouse. The new warehouse 
will cost approximately $150,000. The 
company’s building program also includes 
an addition to their offices. Manufactur- 
ing facilities were recently increased by 
installation of a new 84-inch Adamson 
mill. A 400-horsepower Babcock and Wil- 
cox boiler has also been installed. 


Rubber Institute for India 


India, recognizing the need to improve 
the quality of manufactured rubber goods 
in order to meet quality competition from 
foreign supply sources, has proposed the 
establishment of a rubber technological 
institute to advise manufacturers regard- 
ing raw materials, methods of manufac- 
ture, and testing of samples. Indian pro- 
duction of raw rubber is about 17,000 tons 


per year. 
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Brannan Heads Philadelphia Office 





George H. Brannan 


George H. Brannan, formerly associated 
with the Sherwin-Williams Co., has been 
appointed to manage pigment sales in the 
Philadelphia, Penna., office of the Binney 
& Smith Co., succeeding Courtland P. 
Morris who will retire on April 1, 1949. 
Mr. Brannan will handle the sale of carbon 
blacks, iron oxide colors, bone blacks and 
other Binney & Smith products in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and surrounding terri- 
tories. Mr. Morris joined Binney & Smith 
in 1895, and since 1915 has been manager 
of pigment sales ‘at Philadelphia. 


Eagle-Picher Sales Agent 


The Associated Lead and Zinc Co., Se- 
attle, Wash., a corporation formed jointly 
by the Eagle-Picher Sales Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and the Northwest Lead Co., Se- 
attle, Wash., has announced that effec- 
tive January 1, 1949, all lead and zinc 
pigments and oxides manufactured by 
Eagle-Picher will be distributed in the 
Pacific Coastal areas through the Associ- 
ated Lead and Zinc Co. In accordance with 
the new arrangement, Maurice Barr, for- 
merly of the Pigment Division of Eagle- 
Picher, has joined Associated as assistant 
sales manager with headquarters at. 2432 
East Eighth St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


LaRose Associates Moves Plant 


W. T. LaRose & Associates, manufac- 
turers of high frequency apparatus for 
the rubber, plastics and other industries, 
has moved its entire manufacturing plant 
from Troy to Cohoes, N. Y. The new 
location, at 31 Ontario St. in Cohoes, is 
cne mile from the previous address in 
Troy. Both increased manufacturing and 
engineering facilities are provided for in 
the new plant. 


Agicide Changes Company Name 


Agicide Laboratories, Inc., of Los An- 
geles, Calif., and Racine, Wisconsin, has 
sold its insecticide facilities at Racine and 
has changed its name to Agrashell, Inc. 
Ownership and management remains the 
same and the shell flour facilities will be 
continued in Los Angeles. 


Synthetic Aided Reconversion 


American reconversion from war to 
peace could not have been accomplished 
at a rate even remotely approaching pres- 
ent levels without American-made rubber, 
according to a rubber consumption study 
released by the B. F. Goodrich Co. re- 
cently. The report shows that during the 
past three years, from 1946 to 1948 in- 
clusive, the United State consumed more 
than 3,200,000 long tons of crude and 
man-made rubber of which nearly 55% 
was made in this country of American 
materials in American rubber-producing 
facilities. Without American-made rub- 
ber, according to the B. F. Goodrich re- 
port, the automotive, petroleum, electrical, 
refrigeration and other industries could 
not have converted to peace-time opera- 
tions, and without the material, road trans- 
portation would be paralyzed or drasti- 
cally curtailed. 


Goodyear Vinyl Film Department 


Creation of a Vinyl Film and Fabrics 
Department to handle sales of a new vinyl 
film has been announced by the General 
Products Division of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. The new department will 
be headed by James S. Bruskin, 12 year 
veteran in the plastics fabric field. Mr. 
Bruskin will have as aides E. J. Dunlavy, 
previously with the division’s Pliofilm de- 
partment, and W. E. Channing, also of 
the Pliofilm department. The Vinyl Film 
and Fabrics Department will be located 
in Akron and will undertake the sale of 
the new vinyl film which is said to be 
sunfast, flame and _ tear-resistant, non- 
shrinkable, stain and spot resistant and 
easily cleaned. The material finds use in 
table covers, aprons, drapes, garment bags, 
and the like. 





Good-rite Vinyl Resin Latex 


Development of a plastic coating which 
is said to offer the horticultural field and 
fresh food packaging industry a new and 
original technique ‘n preserving and pack- 
aging has been announced by the B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Named Good-rite Vinyl Resin Latex, the 
material is a colloidal dispersion of vinyl 
resin in water which dries quickly at or- 
dinary room temperature and forms a 
transparent odorless film less than one- 
thousandths of an inch thick. It may be ap- 
plied with a spreader, roller or brush, 
sprayed on with either a hand or mechani- 
cal sprayer or used as a dip. 


Scott Awarded Colywyn Medal 


The Institution of the Rubber Industry 
has awarded the Colwyn Medal for 1948 
to Dr. John Richard Scott, director of 
research of the Research Association of 
British Rubber Manufacturers. The award 
was based on “conspicuous services to the 
rubber industry and the medal was pre- 
sented at the annual dinner of the I.R.I. 
held in London on December 10. Dr. Scott 
joined the Research Association in 1923, 
was appointed acting director in 1940, and 
was named director in 1945. 
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Harry B. Souten, president of the 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., has been 
named a vice-president of the Copolymer 
Corp., Baton Rouge, La. 

Francis F. Vitia, formerly associated 
with Cords Ltd., Inc., Newark, N.J., has 
been named chief chemist of the Royal 
Electric Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Wirrrep F. L. PLAce, associated with 
the Durex Corp., New York, since 1946, 
has been appointed general manager of 
Abrasifs Durex, 230 Avenue Laurent- 
Cely, Gennevilliers-Seine, France. 





James W. Raywnotps, former  vice- 
president and director of the Sun Chemi- 
cal Co., New York, has joined the Chemi- 
cal Department of the General Electric 
Co. as sales manager of silicone products. 

Grorce H. Kent, previously associated 
with Koppers Co., Inc., as director of sales 
planning and general economics, has been 
appointed d‘rector of sales for E. F. 
Drew & Co., Inc., New York. 

Dr. M. L. Crosstey, a director of re- 
search for the American Cyanamid Co., 
recently received an honorary membership 
in the American Institute of Chemists in 
recognition of his work in the field of 
chemistry. 





H. P. Scurank, vice-president in charge 
of production of the Seiberling Rubber 
Co., has been elected president of the 
Portage Country Club, Akron, Ohio. 


Apert F, Merz, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J., has 
been elected president and general manager 
of the company, succeeding the late FranxK 
C. Jones. 





WituiaAM D. Parpor, vice-president and 
member of the board of the Thermoid Co., 
Trenton, N.J., was recently honored with 
a testimonial dinner upon his completion 
of forty years of service with the com- 
pany, 

JosepH SHRAwper, Jr., formerly asso- 
ciated with the DuPont Pigments Depart- 
ment as manager of technical sales, has 
been named assistant director of sales of 
the department. 


James H. Hiccins, former assistant 
director of operations of the Office of Rub- 
ber Director, Washington, D. C., has been 
appointed manager of the Manufacturers’ 
Sales Department of the Seiberling Rub- 
ber Co. 





Ernest E. Werte, formerly chief chem- 
ist of the Van Iderstine Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y., is now associated with Darling 
& Co., Chicago, as director of research. 
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ALBERT S. Carter, formerly head of the 
general organic division at the DuPont 
Jackson Laboratory, was recently pro- 
moted to assistant director in charge of 
research of the elastomers, intermediates 
and general organic divisions. 

I. L. CANTWELL, associated with the 
Bristol, R. L., plant of the U. S. Rubber 
Co. for the past twenty-four years, re- 
cently joined the Lowell Insulated Wire 
Co., Lowell, Mass., as factory manager. 

Rex P. Coscrove, formerly associated 
with the Cooper Tire & Rubber Co., is 
now a member of the technical staff of the 
Noblesville, Ind., plant of Firestone Indus- 
trial Products Co. 

A. S. VAN MARTER, associated with the 
Essex Rubber Co. for the past thirty-one 
years, most recently as chief chemist, has 
left that organization and is now affiliated 
with the Brunswick Rubber Co. New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

H. D. “Jupce” Foster, manager of. the 
Mechanical Goods Division of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., was presented 
with a service pin recently in recognition 
of his 35 years of service with the com- 
pany. 

Dr. D. S. FREDERICK, vice-president of 
the Rohm & Haas Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the Plastic Materials Manufactur- 
ers Association at its annual meeting on 
January 12. 

Oscoop V. Tracy, previously assistant 
manager of the Chemical Products De- 
partment of the Esso Standard Oil Co., 
has been appointed manager of the de- 
partment. 

LAawreENCE J. HotzMAn, formerly vice- 
president of the Parsons Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been named president 
and general manager of the Multiplex 
Concrete Machinery Co., Elmore, Ohio. 





L. J. Venuto, director of research for 
Binney & Smith Co., delivered a lecture 
on black pigments, as related to surface 
coatings, before students of the Surface 
Coating Technology course at Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Mich., on January 7. 

Axssott L. JOHNSON, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Warner Machine 
Products Co., has been elected president 
and general manager of the Asbestos 
Manufacturing Co. with plants in Hunting- 
ton and Wabash, Ind. 

Dr. R. T. Goopwin, manager of the 
aviation department of the Shell Oil Co. 
since 1941, and associated with the com- 
pany since 1932, has been named manager 
of the company’s special products depart- 
ment in New York. 


Lynn R. Strawn, associated with the 
Texas Co. at Port Arthur, Texas, since 
1932, has been appointed manager of the 
Neches, Texas, Plant of the Jefferson 
Chemical Co. 

KENNETH B. Osporn, president of the 
General Latex and Chemical Corp., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has been elected a director 
of the County Bank & Trust Co., Cam- 
bridge. 

T. W. Siru, Jr. general manager of 
the Sun Rubber Co., Barberton, Ohio, was 
recently honored by employees of the com- 
pany on completion of his 25th year with 
the firm. 


R. L. peEBRAUWERE, associated with A. 
Schrader’s Son Division of the Scovill 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., since 1915, has 
been elected assistant vice-president of the 
parent company while continuing his duties 
as assistant secretary of Scovill and as 
secretary and a director of the Schrader 
division. 

Ciinton E. Croke, assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of foreign operations of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., and a vet- 
eran of 32 years’ service with the com- 
pany, most of it outside the continental 
limits of the United States, has retired 
from active service with the company. 

Ecmer R. Goss, supervisor in the Air- 
foam Division of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., has been awarded a special 
certificate of commendation from the De- 
partment of the Army for his services dur- 
ing the war in setting up a complete rubber 
repair shop in the Southwest Pacific as 
Goodyear technical advisor. 

Dr. Ropert SIMHA, consultant on or- 
ganic and fibrous materials at the National 
Bureau of Standards, has received the A. 
Cressy Morrison Prize of the New York 
Academy of Sciences for a paper entitled 
“The Effect of Concentration on the Vis- 
cosity of Dilute Solutions.” 

WILL1AM C. Dearinc, formerly research 
director of the Plaskon Division of Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., has joined the 
Behr-Manning Corp., Troy, N. Y. 

Per K. Froticn, formerly associated 
with the Standard Oil Development Co. 
and director of research and development 
for Merck & Co., Inc., for the past few 
years, has been appointed vice-president of 
that company in charge of research and 
development. 

Myron T. BENNETT, for many years as- 
sociated with the N. J. Zinc Co. and later 
with the United Carbon Co., and who has 
been sales manager of the Interlake 
Chemical Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, for the 
past few years, has been named vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of that company. 

A. M. Borpers, formerly a group leader 
at the Goodyear Researcli Laboratories in 
Akron, is now associated with the Institute 
of Paper Chemistry at Appleton, Wis- 
consin., 
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Named Technical Director 





John A. Neubauer 


Joseph A. Neubauer, former technical 
advisor to the Columbia Chemical Division 
of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., has 
been named technical director for the 
division and for the Southern Alkali Corp., 
a subsidiary company. Associated with 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass since 1933, Mr. 
Neubauer first worked in the soda ash and 
chlorine departments and later served as 
assistant to the production manager at the 
firm’s Barberton, Ohio, plant. Mr. Neu- 
bauer was the first superintendent of Co- 
lumbia’s chlorine and caustic soda _ pro- 
ducing plant at Natrium, W. Va., which 
went into production during 1943. He is 
a graduate of the Case School of Applied 
Sciences. In the position of technical 
director, he will have headquarters at 
Columbia’s Pittsburgh, Penna., offices. 


General Buys Texas Plant 


A Government-owned tire plant in Waco, 
Texas, has been sold to the General Tire 
& Rubber Co. for $240,000, the War 
Assets Administration announced recently. 
The structure was built immediately ad- 
jacent to General’s own factory in Waco. 
It was started in 1945 as part of the 
Government program to step up tire 
production facilities for the war _ effort. 
The plant was still unfinished on V-J day. 
Since that time the building was com- 
pleted and General has been leasing it 
from the WAA. It was emphasized that 
the plant cannot be operated independent 
of the company’s privately owned factory 
since it actually is an addition to the 
General building. The plant was built at 
an initial cost of $754,446. 





Witco Moves Texas Office 


The Amarillo, Texas, offices of the Car- 
bon Black Division of the’ Witco Chemical 
Co., have moved to new quarters at 1400 
West Tenth Avenue, Amarillo. They were 
formerly located in the Fisk Building. This 
central operating office functions for manu- 
facturing plants located at Sunray, Texas; 
Eunice, New Mexico; and Big Lake, 
Texas, the output of which is marketed 
by Witco. 
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LABOR NOTES 


A walkout by 35 men in the tire room 
halted all production at the Akron plant 
of the Mohawk Rubber Co. for several 
days in mid-January. The men left 
their jobs in a disagreement over piece- 
work rates. The grievance is being ne- 
gotiated. 





Hood Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
cut its employment about 10% on Janu- 
ary 7, laying off some 800 probationary 
workers who had not as yet completed 
their six months’ training period. Lack 
of heavy snow was cited as the major 
reason for the cut. 





Seiberling Rubber Co., Barberton, has 
agreed to negotiate a company-wide con- 
tract with the U.R.W. covering workers 
in plants at Barberton and Carey, Ohio. 
Negotiations are expected to begin on 
April 1. 





Footwear units of the U. S. Rubber 
Co. in New England curtailed opera- 
tions by 20% on or about February 7. 
Workers at the Naugatuck, Conn., plant 
went on a four-day week of 32 hours. 
Slow business and lack of orders was 
attributed to price resistance. 





A wildcat strike tied up production at 
the Akron plant of the American Hard 
Rubber Co. in mid-January. Workers 
walked out in protest over a change in 
working policy. It was the first work 
stoppage experienced by the plant “in a 
good many years.” 





Operations at the plant of the Dunlop 
Tire & Rubber Co. in Buffalo, N. Y., 
have been reduced from a five to a four- 
day week. The shorter work week af- 
fects between 1,400 to 1,500 workers. 


More Names in the News 


C. W. CHRISTENSEN, general sales man- 
ager, Rubber Service Department, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., Akron, has _ been 
granted a leave of absence from the com- 
pany to attend the advanced management 
program at the Harvard University Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. 





Joun Roppet, associated with the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. for many years, has been 
named superintendent of all manufactur- 
ing operations for the Faultless Rubber 
Co., Ashland, Ohio. RALpH F. Harpesty, 
also formerly associated with Goodrich, 
has joined the Faultiess staff. 





Frep V. LARKIN, well-known rubber 
technologist, and until recently associated 
with the Beebe Bros. Rubber Co., has 
joined the staff of T. C. Ashley & Co. at 
Boston, Mass. 

DonaLp E. NEESE, associated with the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. for the past 
three years, has been named district sales 
manager in the New York Area for the 
Chemical Division. Joun W. Bear, with 
the company since 1947, has been named 
to a similar post in the Philadelphia area. 


Binney & Smith Advances Emmett 





‘ 


R. A. Emmett 


R. A. Emmett, for the past three years 
technical service representative in the 
Akron, Ohio, office of Binney & Smith 
Co., Inc. New York, N. Y., has been 
named assistant technical director in 
charge of rubber service with headquar- 
ters in New York City. Mr. Emmett re- 
ceived his B.S. degree in chemical engi- 
neering from the University of Michigan. 
After graduation, he was associated with 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., assigned to re- 
search and development compounding of 
synthetic rubber. He is a member of the 
American Chemical Society and the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials. 


Reorganize DuPont Department 


E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., has reorganized and 
relocated the sales department of the in- 
dustrial division of its Plastic Department, 
effective February 1. Under the reorgani- 
zation, sales will be handled only through 
three main regional offices in New York, 
N. Y., Chicago, Ill, and Los Angeles, 
Calif. District sales offices in Boston, 
Mass., and Detroit, Mich., will be main- 
tained as subdivisions of the New York 
and Chicago regional offices. Sales, execu- 
tive, advertising and product development 
offices are now located in Wilmington. 
The technical service section is in Arling- 
ton, N. J., site of the company’s original 
plastics plant. The move is intended pri- 
marily to give increased service to cus- 
tomers and to facilitate the handling of 
continuous production at Arlington and 
the additional output of a new plant 
opened last year at Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Symposium on Insulating Oils 


The third session of a series of symposia 
on electrical insulating oils, sponsored by 
Subcommittee IV on Liquid Insulation 
of the American Society for Testing 
Materials Committee D-9 on Electrical 
Insulating Materials, will be held on March 
23 at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., in conjunction with the spring meet- 
ing of the committee. 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corp. 


Year Ended October 31: Net income of 
$1,996,741, equal to $7.87 a share, which 
compares with $2,402,305, or $9.47 a 
share, reported for the previous fiscal year. 
Net sales in the periods were $35,702,493 
and $37,197,883, respectively. No reserves 
for contingencies were provided. Total 
assets of the company at the end of the 
current fiscal period were shown at $20,- 
783,108. Current assets amounted to $16,- 
067,338 and current liabilities to $2,307,845, 
after deducting $1,265,967 of U. S. savings 
bonds. This compared with figures of 
$15,823,723 and $3,142,518, after deducting 
$1,470,000 of savings bonds, respectively, 
at the end of the previous fiscal period. 
A statement accompanying the report in- 
dicated the company had rearranged the 
manufacturing facilities of its tire division 
during the year for the use of Philblack O. 
Although the company sold only 81% as 
many tires in the current fiscal period as 
in the previous year, sales equaled 94% 
of the previous year, thus increasing the 
company’s position in the tire replacement 
market about 16%. 





Flintkote Company 


For 1948: Net income of $7,748,683, 
which is equal to $5.86 each on 1,257,935 
common shares, against $7,802,379, or 
$6.27 each on ‘1,183,921 shares, the year 
before. Net sales for 1948 were $81,297,857 
compared with $73,625,154 the year pre- 
vious. Figures include subsidiary com- 
panies. 


Dayton Rubber Co, 


Year to October 31: Net profit of $743,- 
870, or $1.44 a common share, which 
compares with a net profit of $1,815,624, 
or $3.80 a share, for the preceding fiscal 
year. Net sales for the year amounted to 
$27,327,674 against $34,163,450 the year 
before. Balance sheet items of the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries reveal current 
assets of $9,645,238 and current liabilities 
of $2,657,166 as of October 31, 1948. As 
of October 31, 1947, current assets were 
$9,941,673, and current liabilities were 
$3,590,638. 


Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co. 


Year ended September 30: Net loss of 
$97,527, against a net profit of $201,574, 
or $1.00 per common share, last year. Net 
sales for the year ended September 30, 
1948, amounted to $6,309,376, compared 
with $9,913,258 the year before. Current 
assets as of September 30, 1948, totaled 
$2,428,683, and current liabilities amounted 
to $1,542,333, against $2,646,053, and $1,- 
455,650, respectively, at the end of the 
previous fiscal year. 





Sport Products, Inc. 

Year Ended October 31: Net income of 
$725,199, or $4.68 each on 150,000 common 
shares, against $670,468, or $4.47 a share, 
for the preceding fiscal year. 








Study Rubber Highway Plans 


The Ohio State Highways Department 
is presently investigating the possibility of 
rubberized highways for Ohio. The idea 
of rubberized highways is being pushed in 
this country by British and Dutch interests 
anxious to find new uses for rubber. The 
advocates of rubber highways claim that 
rubber is an improver of asphalt and tar 
roads, and lengthens the life of roads. De- 
partment officials stated that if actual tests 
are conducted, they will not be made until 
spring when construction conditions are 
ideal. Rubberized test roads have already 
been constructed in Akron as reported in 
recent issues of RUBBER AGE. 


Shell Administrative Offices 


Shell Chemical Corporation has an- 
nounced the transfer of its administrative 
offices from 4 West 58th St., New York 
19, N. Y., to 50 West 50th St., New York 
20, N. Y. The Eastern Division Sales Of- 
fice will continue to be located at 500 
- Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N.Y. The 
offices of the Export Division will be at 
4 West 58th St. New York 19, N.Y. 
Western Divisicn Sales Office is located 
at 100 Bush St., Sari Francisco 6, Calif. 
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O'Sullivan Sues Interchemical 


The O’Sullivan Rubber Corp., Win- 
chester, Va., has filed suit against the 
Interchemical Corp., New York City, for 
$1,072,450 in damages for alleged breach 
of contract. O’Sullivan charges that the 
company and Interchemical entered into 
an agreement whereby O’Sullivan built 
a new plastics plant. Most of the output 
was to have been bought by Interchemical, 
the latter to share production costs, mar- 
keting arrangements and outlets, and 
profits with O’Sullivan. O’Sullivan claims 
that Interchemical repudiated this contract 
and asked $1,072,450 to cover expenses 
incurred as well as profits that would have 
been made had the agreement been carried 
out. 


General Sponsors Stee! Mill 


The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, through its Venezuelan subsidiary, 
General Investment Co., has put up ap- 
proximately 50% of the capital required to 
finance a new steel mill located near 
Caracas, Venezuela. The Venezuela Steel 
Corp. is now constructing a $600,000 plant 
with a capacity of 22,000 ingot-tons a year, 
and 18,000 tons of finished products. 


INCREASED COLD RUBBER DEMAND 
INDICATED IN SPECIAL REPORT 

Present industrial plans are aimed at the 
eventual production of 198,000 tons of 
“cold rubber” annually, according to a re- 
port to the House Armed Services Sub- 
committee on Rubber by John R. Bland- 
fold, a subcommittee staff member. Last 
fall the Office of Rubber Reserve au- 
thorized conversion of sufficient production 
capacity to turn out 183,000 tons of cold 
rubber. 

In his report, Mr. Blandford states that 
“the development of cold rubber may re- 
sult in increased interest on the part of 
private corporations in the purchase or 
lease of synthetic rubber facilities. The 
present discussions now under way in 
connection with the disposal of these fa- 
cilities will undoubtedly lead to some defi- 
nite recommendations on the part of the 
Government and private parties.” 

An inter-agency committee on rubber is 
to report to the White House and to the 
Congress by April 1 on the outlook for 
disposal of the Government-owned syn- 
thetic plants. Mr. Blandford reported that 
the synthetic plants which are being held 
in standby, in the event of an emergency, 
are generally in good condition. He recom- 
mended installation of certain heating and 
dehumidifying equipment to improve the 
condition of these standby plants. 

Mr. Blandford stated in his report that 
most of the standby plants could be back 
in production of standard GR-S within 90 
days. If these plants were to produce 
cold rubber, however, the conversion peri- 
od might take up to a year. During this 
period, however, the plants could produce 
standard GR-S. 


Offers New Type Chemicals 


The availability of six new chemicals 
derived from the OXO process has been 
announced by the Rohm & Haas Co.,, 
Philadelphia, Penna. These new chemicals 
are said to offer the rubber chemist the 
possibility of new type activators and 
antioxidants and makes possible the intro- 
duction of oil-soluble amino groups in the 
synthesis of rubber chemicals. The six 
chemicals currently available are nonanoic 
acid, nonylamine, nonyl aldehyde cyano- 
hydrin, alpha-hydroxydecanoic acid, octa- 
decenyl aldehyde, and octa-decyl alcohol. 
Manufacture of these chemicals is now in 
the pilot plant stage and samples and 
technical literature are available from the 


company, 


NBC Compounding Material 


The DuPont Rubber Chemicals Divi- 
sion, Wilmington, Delaware, has intro- 
duced a new compounding material: which 
is said to inhibit the dynamic and static 
exposure cracking of GR-S and improve 
the heat resistance of neoprene stocks. It 
will also retard sunlight discoloration of 
neoprene stocks. Called NBC, the new . 
compounding material is expected to 
broaden the usefulness of both GR-S and 
neoprene stocks. Technical data on appli- 
cations of NBC. is available from the 
company on request. 
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C. P, Hall Names McSparran 





John H. McSparran 


The C. P. Hall Co. has announced the 
appointment of John H. McSparran as 
manager of its San Francisco, Calif., office. 
Mr. McSparran received a B.S. degree in 
biological science at West Chester State 
College, West Chester, Penna., in 1939. 
From 1939 to 1941 he was coach and 
biology instructor at South Lebanon High 
School, Lebanon, Penna. During that time 
he was playing professional basketball 
with the Lancaster Roses. From 1941 to 
1947 he served in the U. S. Navy. Upon 
liis return from service, Mr. McSparran 
attended the University of San Francisco 
where he was engaged in graduate work in 
organic chemistry. Subsequently, he be- 
came associated with the Market Division 
of the Shell Chemical Corp. in San Fran- 
cisco, from which he came to C. P. Hall. 





Thiokol Named Richardson Agent 


Sid Richardson Carbon Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas, has announced the appointment of 
the Thiokol Corp., Newark, N. J., as 
west coast representative for the sale of 
Texas E and M channel blacks. Thiokol’s 
west coast office is located at 1709 West 
Eighth Street, Los Angeles, Calif., and is 
headed by Walter Boswell. Mr. Boswell 
is well known on the west coast, having 
been directly connected with the rubber 
industry since his association with the 
C. P. Hall Co. in Los Angeles during the 
early forties. He established Thiokol’s 
west coast office in 1942. Mr. Boswell 
is a member of both the Los Angeles and 
the Northern California Rubber Groups 
and is past secretary of the latter. 


Cabot Supports Toxic Study 


Cabot Carbon Co., Pampa, Texas, has 
awarded a $1,500 grant to the industrial 
hygiene laboratory of the medical branch 
of the University of Texas at Galveston, 
Texas, to support studies on the control 
of effects of possible toxic dusts. Carl A. 
Nau, professor of preventive medicine and 
public health, will be in charge of th= 
research. 
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Binney & Smith International 


Binney & Smith Co. International has 
been formed as a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of Binney & Smith Co., New York City, 
to handle rapidly expanding world-wide 
operations of the parent company. The 
new company will handle the sale and 
distribution of carbon blacks, oxides of 
iron, other rubber compounding materials, 
machinery and other products for the 
rubber, paint and ink industries abroad. 
From its headquarters in New York, 
Binney & Smith Co. International will 
coordinate the operations of all foreign 
offices and sales representatives. It will 
also act as export sales representative for 
manufacturers serving the industries men- 
tioned. E. B. Brooks, formerly export 
manager of Binney & Smith, will be mana- 
ger of the new company under the direct 
supervision of Norman Lee Smith, vice- 
president of the parent company in charge 
of export. Charles A. Polachi, previously 
associated with the development depart- 
ment of the U. S. Rubber Co. in Provi- 
dence, R. I., has joined the technical sales 
staff of Binney & Smith Co. International. 
Mr. Polachi will handle the foreign sales 
and technical service of the rubber com- 
pounding materials handled by the com- 
pany. 


Flint Heads National College 


Dr. C. Falconer Flint, assistant manager 
of the Rubber Service Department of Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd., has been 
named Head of the National College of 
Rubber Technology in England. Dr. Flint, 
an authority on latex and latex technology, 
studied at the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, and later did research 
work in the Department of Agricultural 
Chemistry. He joined the staff of the 
Rubber Research Institute of Malaya 
shortly after its inception, serving as head 
of the Soils Division. In 1934 he joined 
the ICI Rubber Service Department, later 
becoming assistant manager, a post he now 
leaves to take up his new duties. 


Bolivian Rubber For Tires 


Under agreements recently concluded in 
La Paz, Bolivia, Bolivian rubber producers 
will soon be exchanging raw rubber for 
British and French auto tires. Participants 
in the agreement include the Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., of Britain, and Manufacture 
de Caoutchouc Michelin of France. Dunlop 
will receive 1,000 tons of rubber a year, 
and the French company 500 tons. In 
return, Bolivia will get ready-to-market 
tires worth the value of the 1,500 tons of 
rubber. 


Wire Plant Nears Completion 


The new wire plant of the Electric 
Auto-Lite Co. at Hazelton, Penna., will be 
in operation by May, according to Royce 
C. Martin, president of the company. The 
plant will produce wire and cable for 
automotive and industrial use and will 
supplement the output of the company’s 
plant at Port Huron, Mich. The new 
plant will be number 28 in the company’s 
list of manufacturing establishments. 





Eagle-Picher Research Director 





A. Paul Thompson 


Eagle-Picher Co., Cincinnati 1, Ohio, 
has appointed Dr. A. Paul Thompson as 
director of research. Dr. Thompson comes 
to Eagle-Picher from the Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research where he _ held 
a senior fellowship since 1932. Prior to 
that time he was associated with the In- 
ternational Nickel Company of Canada, 
with the General Chemical Co. of New 
York as research engineer and consultant, 
and with the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
as chief chemist. A native of Florence, 
Colorado, Dr. Thompson was educated at 
Iowa State College, Montana State College 
and the University of Illinois where he 
received his Ph. D in chemistry. A member 
of many technical and fraternal associa- 
tions, Dr. Thompson is the holder of some 
30 patents in the chemical and metallurgical 
fields. 





Aero DOP and Aero DOP! 


American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
N. Y., has recently added to its line of 
organic chemicals the dioctyl phthalates, 
di-2-ethyl hexyl phthalate and di iso octyl 
phthalate, which will be marketed under 
the trade names Aero DOP and Aero 
DOPI. These plasticizing agents, said to 
be well suited for compounding vinyl resins 
into films, are now in quantity production 
at the company’s Bridgeville, Penna., plant. 
These products have low heat loss, a low 
brittle point and good compatibility, and 
remain liquid down to temperatures as low 
as —55° C. They are also said to be good 
plasticizers for nitrocellulose and synthetic 
rubber where high tensile strength, low 
temperature, flexibility, and resistivity are 
desired. 


Witco Moves Chicago Office 


Witco Chemical Co., has announced that 
effective February 1, 1949, the Chicago 
office of the company will be located in 
the Lincoln Tower at 75 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. The new telephone 
number is FInancial 6-2960. 
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Frank C. Jones 


Frank Cazenove Jones, president and 
general manager of the Okonite Co., Pas- 
saic, N. J., died on January 20, at the 
Lennox Hill Hospital, New York City, 
after a three-months’ illness. Mr. Jones 
was born in New York City in 1887. A 
graduate of Nobel and Greenough School, 
Boston, Mass., and a member of the Class 
of 1910 at Harvard University, Mr. Jones 
started his business career with B. T. Bab- 
bitt, Inc., and later was treasurer of Edgar 
A. Wilhelmi, Inc. In 1914 he established 
an importing business which he left in 
1917 to serve in the armed forces during 
World War I. Following the death of his 
father, who had established the Okonite 
Co. in 1878, he became a director of the 
electrical wire and cable manufacturing 
concern. In 1919 he was elected treasurer 
and general manager. He was elected 
president and general manager in 1932. 
He was also president of the Okonite- 
Callender Cable Co., Inc., Paterson, N. J. 
Since 1931 he had been a member of the 
Board of Governors of the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association, serving 
as president of that organization for two 
terms in 1935 and 1936. He was also a 
member of the board of directors of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
and a member of the Department of Com- 
merce Business Advisory Committee. 
Funeral services were held on January 24 
at Montclair, N. J]. His wife and daughter 
survive. 


Floyd B. Frederick 
Floyd B. Frederick, chief engineer of 
the Seiberling Rubber Co., Barberton, 
Ohio, died at his home in Barberton, Ohio, 
on December 28, 1948. He was 61 years 
old. Mr. Frederick was born in Findlay, 
Ohio, and had lived in Barberton for 35 
years. He had been associated with Seiber- 
ling for the past 16 years. A member of 
the Seiberling Engineers Club, he also was 
a member of the Barberton Lodge, Loyal 
Order of Moose. Funeral services were 
held on December 31 at the Campfield- 
Hickman Chapel in Barberton, with inter- 
ment at Greenlawn Memorial Park. His 

wife and three daughters survive. 


George Winters 


George Winters, a retired rubber manu- 
: facturer, and a director of the La Favorite 
"Rubber Manufacturing Co., Hawthorne, 
N, J., died on January 21 at Ivory Memo- 
rial Hospital in Point Pleasant, N. J., at 
the age of 78. Mr. Winters was a past 
national vice-president of the Sons of 
American Revolution, a member of the So- 
ciety of Sons of Colonial wars, council 
general of the Huguenot Society of New 
Jersey and treasurer of Abram Godwin 
Chapter, Sons of American Revolution, in 
Paterson, N. J. His wife and two daugh- 
ters survive. 
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Dr. Charles A. Marlies 


Dr. Charles A. Marlies, associate pro- 
fessor of chemical engineering at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, died on 
January 13, 1949, at the Columbia Presby- 
terian Medical Center in New York City 
at the age of 43. Dr. Marlies was born 
in New York and was graduated from City 
College and Columbia University, taking a 
Ph. D degree in chemical kinetics at the 
latter in 1935. He started as a tutor in 
City College at the age of 19 and rose 
successively to be instructor, assistant pro- 
fessor and associate professor. He was 
a member of many scientific groups. Last 
September, his book, “Principles of the 
High Polymer Theory,” was _ published. 
Dr. Marlies was a winner of the Ward 
Medal in chemistry. His widow and son 
survive. 


Arthur M. Dietrich 


Arthur M. Dietrich, vice-president in 
charge of production of the Baker Castor 
Oil Co. Jersey City, N. J., died at his 
home in South Orange, N. J., on January 
ll, of a heart ailment. He was 76 years 
old. Mr. Dietrich had been with the Baker 
company for more than 40 years. He 
was past grand master of the Masonic 
organization in his state, having headed 
the New Jersey Masons in 1928. 


George J. Knies 


George J. Knies, president of the Kay 
Rubber Co., well-known jobbing firm in 
New York City, died on January 17, at 
his home in Staten Isiand, N. Y., after 
a brief illness. Born in New York 72 
years ago, Mr. Knies had lived on Staten 
Island for the last 60 years. He was a 
member of the Richmond County Grand 
Jurors Association and the Masons, His 
wife and daughter survive. 


Edward Jeffre 


Edward Jeffre, who retired ten years ago 
as superintendent of the O’Donnell Rub- 
ber Products Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, died 
on January 21, at the Good Samaritan Hos- 
pital in Cincinnati. Services were held on 
January 25, in the Church of the Annun- 
ciation, Clifton, Ohio, with interment in 
Calvary Cemetery, Walnut Hills, Ohio. 
His wife survives. 


Thomas E. Rice 


Thomas E. Rice, a founder of the 
Wooster Rubber Co., Wooster, Ohio, died 
on January 28, at Lakeland, Florida, after 
a short illness. He was 76 years old. 
Mr. Rice was the builder of the first 
public golf course in the Wooster area 
and is generally credited with first making 
the game available to the public in Wooster 
and vicinity. His wife and son survive. 


Charles E. Wickers 


Charles Edward Wickers, vice-presiden' 
of the Laurel Co., Garfield, N. J., died 
on January 9 in the Passaic (N.J.) Gen- 
cral Hospital. He was 83 years old. Mr. 
Wickers was born in New York City 
on January 7, 1866. He attended schools in 
that city and the College of the City of 
New York. He entered the rubber busi- 
ness in 1905, and in 1906 was one of the 
founders of the Laurel Co. Funeral serv- 
ices were held on January 12 at St. John’s 
Episcopal Church in Passaic, with inter- 
ment in Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn, 
New York. He is survived by his widow 
and son Arthur, president of the Laurel 
company. 








Monomeric Styrene Production 


A comprehensive description of the pro- 
duction of monomeric styrene at Chem- 
ische Werke, Huls, Germany, is contained 
in a report now available from the Office 
of Technical Services, Department of 
Commerce. The plant was investigated 
by a team of the British Intelligence Ob- 
jectives Subcommittee, and the present 
report embodies their findings with regard 
to I. G. Farben methods for the derivation 
of monomeric styrene. The report (PB 
4624, Production of Monomeric Styrene 
at Chemische Werke, Huls), including 
diagrams, graphs, tables and other illus- 
trations, may be secured at 50c per. copy 
in photostat form, or in microfilm for $9. 
Orders should be addressed to the Library 
of Congress, Photoduplication Service, 
Publication Board Project, Washington 25, 
D. C., accompanied by check or money 
order payable to the Librarian of Congress. 





Cycloflex PC-i1 Plastic Lining 


What is said to be a rugged chemically 
inert membrane developed specifically for 
the protection of drums and tank cars 
1as been announced by the Poly-Cyclo 
Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Named 
Cycloflex PC-11 Plastic Lining, the mate- 
rial easily repels inorganic acids, alkalies, 
aliphatic hydrocarbons, water, oils, grease, 
oxidants, and such higher oxidizing 
reagents as nitric and chromic acids. Cy- 
cloflex PC-11 Plastic Lining is available 
in both white and black, and both are 
claimed to anneal to perfect homogeneity. 
Both linings withstand great fluctuations 
in temperature and will not break, crack, 
chip or peel even at high temperature. The 
product is being sold nationally through 
Munray Products, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, 
sales agent for Poly-Cyclo. 


Publicizes Cold Rubber Tires 


What is said to be the first nation wide 
announcement to the motoring public of the 
availability of “cold rubber”’ in tires was 
made in mid-January by the Dayton Rub- 
ber Co., Dayton, Ohio, in a series of adver- 
tisements and announcements in nationally 
circulated magazines, trade journals, and 
on radio and television. The advantages 
of “cold rubber” tires and their present 
availability was the basic theme of the 
announcements. 
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The February 1 meeting of the Los 
Angeles Rubber Group held at the May- 
fair Hotel was addressed by Tedd B. 
Harris, general manager and chief en- 
gineer of United Welding & Manufac- 
turing Co., Los Angeles, Calif., who 
addressed the group on the subject “A 
New Principle in Pressure Equipment.” 

Mr. Harris spoke on the development 
of the Harris Quick Opening Safety 
Door. These doors differ from ordi- 
nary pressure or vacuum doors in that 
the sealing mechanism is a_ bearing 
mounted, free moving, rotating lugged 
ring which interlocks a series of wedges. 
There are no slow delaying loosening 
of bolts; no wrenches or special tools, 
said the speaker. It has no threaded 
parts and yet, it has a thread or large 
nut bearing equally at all points, so that 
the door may be closed against any type 
of gasket whether it be rubber or stain- 
less steel. 

The speaker also described the de- 
sign and construction of a new large 
cell fuel vulcanizing chamber for the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Mr. Har- 
ris said that the outstanding feature of 
the chamber is a 12%-foot diameter 
door which opens one end of the cham- 
ber completely and permits full access 
into the interior of the vessel. A mo- 
tion picture on the fabrication of the 
pressure vessel doors illustrated Mr. 
Harris’ talk. 

At the regular meeting, Norman I. 
Jacoby and Edward Gibbons, managing 
editor and editor, respectively, of Alert, 
a West Coast publication, gave a talk 
on Communism, and the activities of 
Communist party members. 





Construction was begun early in Janu- 
ary by the American Latex Products 
Corporation on a three-unit group of 
new factory and general office buildings 
at El Segundo Boulevard and Miller 
Lene in Lawndale, California, accord- 
ing to C. M. Christie, president. The 
cost of the new structure will be in ex- 
cess of $250,000, and completion is 
scheduled for between May 15 and 
June 1. 

American Latex Products Corpora- 
tion is one of the world’s largest fabri- 
cators and distributors of foam rubber. 


It also manufactures an extensive line 
of protective coatings, industrial ad- 
hesives and thermal barrier materials. 
Products which it distributes include in- 
dustrial tapes, both cloth and paper, and 
closed cell rubber sponge and insula- 
tion board. 

The new plant will enable the com- 
pany to materially increase its manufac- 
turing capacity as well as to enlarge its 
stocks and expand its lines of merchan- 


dise. The company has offices in San 
Francisco and Seattle as well as Los 
Angeles. 


The buildings to be constructed on a 
two-acre site, will have a total area of 
29,100 square feet. The office building, 
of 5,900 square feet, will be connected to 
the 19,000 square-foot main factory 
building which will be devoted to the 
manufacture and fabrication of foam 
rubber products such as mattresses, of- 
fice seat cushions and upholstery of all 
kinds. The third building, 4,000 square 
feet, will be a chemical plant in which 
adhesives and thermal barrier materials 
will be manufactured. Increased plant 
area will enable the company to carry 
one of the largest stocks of foam rubber 
and industrial tapes on the Pacific Coast. 





Flexfirm Products, headed by OD. 
Fichorn, has moved its plant and of- 
fices to 1200 Chico Street in El Monte. 
The new location comprises three sepa- 
rate buildings and provides some 10,000 
feet of manufacturing space. The firm 
is engaged in the fabric coating field and 
uses various coating compositions in- 
cluding vinyls, neoprene, silicone rub- 
ber, and various resins. 





The Pacific Coast Section of the So- 
ciety of the Plastics Industry will hold 
its Sixth Annual Spring Conference at 
Santa Barbara on March 17, 18 and 19. 
Deane Severance, of Lee Deane Prod- 
ucts, Inc., is general chairman of the 
conference. 





James O. Clayton, research associate 
of the California Research Corp., has 
been appointed chairman of the Pacific 
Chemical Exposition, scheduled for No- 
vember 1-5, at the San Francisco Civic 
Auditorium. 





Artist’s Conception of the American Latex Products Plant at Lawndale, Calif. 
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F. J. French has joined the technical 
staff of the Kirkhill Rubber Co. Mr. 
French was previously associated with 
the Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo., 
for 19 years as manager of the Molded 
Goods Department. 





F. H. Banbury, consultant to Farrel- 
Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn., 
is vacationing at La Jolla, Calif. 





Thomas D. Dantzler, owner of the 
Sierra Rubber and Engineering Co., 
Huntington Park, has bought out the 
Franklin Rubber Co., Inglewood, taking 
possession on January 31. 





Lawrence Hartung, formerly associ- 
ated with the Reeves Rubber Co., San 
Clemente, has joined the Kirkhill Rub- 
ber Co. 





California Rubber Products, Inc., 
Hawthorne, has purchased additional 
property in the vicinity of the Northrup 
Aircraft plant and plans building a new 
plant in the near future. 





Kirkhill Rubber Co. has purchased 
7% acres in Brea, Calif., where they 
plan to construct new plant facilities. 





Howard Parkerton, formerly associ- 
ated with the Farrel-Birmingham Co., 
has resigned his position with that or- 
ganization to enter business for himself 
in mechanical engineering and in the 
design of rubber machinery. 





Ralph T. Hickox has been appointed 
West Coast manager of the newly- 
created Chemical Division of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. 





Harry Arbogast has been appointed 
factory manager and technical superin- 
tendent of the West American Rubber 
Co., 400 North Avenue, Nineteen, Los 
Angeles. Mr. Arbogast recently re- 
signed from the Phoenix Manufacturing 
Co., Joliet, Ill, and previously was as- 
sociated with Firestone Industrial Prod- 
ucts at Noblesville, Ind. 








California Group Hears Whalley 


Approximately 40 members and guests 
attended the January 27 meeting of the 
Northern California Rubber Group held 
at the Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, Calif. 
Principal speaker of the evening was Wal- 
ter Whalley, general superintendent of the 
California Cotton Mills Co. Mr. Whalley 
spoke on the processing of cotton and illus- 
trated his talk with motion pictures which 
depicted the processing of cotton from the 
picking operations to the final weaving 
into fabrics. Mr. Whalley stated that cot- 
ton was the most important material in 
the textile industry. He described the 
various sources of cotton and pointed out 
that California cotton was equal to the 
finest cotton grown in the United States. 
The speaker also stated that California 
holds the record for the highest yield of 
cotton per acre. Mr. Whalley was intro- 
duced by W. J. Talbot, vice-president and 
sales manager of the California Cotton 


Mills Co. 
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Stockpiling of strategic materials and 
the future status of the Industrial De- 
fense Board are under review at Ottawa. 
Four items are reported as recommend- 
ed for immediate stockpiling by indus- 
trial committees of the Canadian Indus- 
trial Preparedness Association. At the 
top of the list are 40,000 tons of natural 
rubber. Other items are $10.5 millions 
of tin, quartz crystals and antimony. 

So far as can be learned, the Govern- 
ment has taken no action on any of 
these recommendations. The CIPA acts 
in a purely advisory capacity, and its 
recommendations would be added to 
» those of the armed services or any other 
interested branch of government which 
was concerned in this matter. 

The recommendation on natural rub- 
ber was made by a committee repre- 
senting the industry. It recommended 
that the purchasing be made through 
the Canadian Commercial Corporation, 
or some similar Crown company, on 
authority from the Minister. About 
10,000 tons of rubber would have to be 
rotated each year. It was recommend- 
ed that rubber manufacturers agree to 
purchase this at current market prices. 
When the stockpile was no longer need- 
ed, the companies agreed they should 
purchase the stockpile back irom the 
CCC, 

This question of stockpiling will be 
one of the major items under direct ad- 
ministration of Sydney D. Pierce, newly 
named Associate Deputy Minister of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce in 
charge of industrial procurement and 
planning. Steps are being taken now 
by the Government to examine stock- 
piling recommendations. It is not like- 
ly that actual purchasing will be under- 
taken before Mr. Pierce officially takes 
over his new duties. 

Also under consideration is the switch- 
ing of the Industrial Defense Board 
from the jurisdiction of the Minister of 
Defense to that of the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce. This move was fore- 
shadowed by the Pierce appointment. 

Whether there will be any change in 
the functions and status of the Board is 
not yet clear. At present it is purely 
advisory, has no executive functions. 
With the centralizing of supply matters 
under Mr. Pierce, the argument for giv- 
ing it executive functions has probably 
disappeared. 


November rubber consumption in- 
creased slightly to 15,432,000 pounds, 
compared with 14,223,000 in October, 
the Bureau of Statistics has reported. 
Natural rubber consumption totalled 
8,691,000 pounds in November compared 
with 7,889,000 in October; synthetic, 
4,047,000, compared with 3,702,000, and 
‘reclaim, 2,694,000, against 2,632,000. 

In terms of end-product use, con- 
sumption of rubber in the production of 
tires and tubes, including tire’ repair 
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material, increased by 1,072,000 pounds; 
in wire and cable by 127,000 pounds, and 
in other products by 75,000 pounds. In 
the production of rubber footwear, con- 
sumption decreased by 65,000 pounds. 

Domestic production of synthetic rub- 
ber and reclaim both were higher in 
November than the preceding month, 
synthetic amounting to 8,938,000 pounds 
compared with 6,628,000, and reclaim 
840,000 pounds compared with 786,000. 

Month-end stocks of natural rubber 
declined to 13,704,000 pounds from the 
October total of 17,260,000. Stocks of 
synthetic rubber fell from 8,516,000 
pounds to 7,997,000, and reclaim from 
3,922,000 pounds to 3,783,000. 


1948 was one of the best years in the 
history.of the Canadian Tire Corp., sales 
volume. being about 16 per cent above 
the record established in 1947 when sales 
were 21 per cent ahead of 1946. The 
demand for products sold greatly ex- 
ceeds the supply, due to restrictions on 
materials and on imports which are less 
than 60 per cent of requirements. As 
long as such restrictions continue, the 
normal increases in sales and_ profits 
cannot be made, the report says. 

Earnings for the first nine months of 
1948 increased in proportion to sales as 
there was no sizable change in operating 
expenses. Profits of $230,431 for the 
year of 1947 were equal to $2.30 a share. 

The policy. of restricting outlets to 
116 stores has -been continued. Six 
stores have been relocated and many 
improved. The company is well fi- 
nanced and staffed to proceed with plans 
for expansion when sufficient goods are 
in free supply. 

The latest catalogue (750,000 copies) 
has been distributed to motorists and 
householders in Eastern Canada and the 
management hopes to continue similar 
mailings semi-annually. 

Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited, paid 
deserving tribute to 391 members of its 
25-Year Club recently at a dinner in the 
Concert Hall of the Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto. This year, 31 new members 
were welcomed into the club by J. Ross 
3elton, president and general manager 
of the company. Each member was 
presented with an engraved gold watch 
by H. D. Warren, secretary of the com- 
pany, in recognition of long and valu- 
able service. 

In his address of welcome, Mr. Belton 
stated that Gutta Percha & Rubber was 
proud of the large number of members 
who have served the company so long 
and so well. He stressed the importance 
of their contribution to the fine record 
which has built the company into one 
of Canada’s major producers of indus- 
trial and consumer rubber products. 


_- 


Dow Chemical of Canada, Ltd., will 
shortly begin a $5,000,000 plant expan- 


sion program at Sarnia. The program 
will involve the building of four new 
plant units, a central research laboratory, 
and extensive additions to an existing 
plant unit. The project will boost the 
value of company units in the Sarnia 
area to more than $17,000,000. 


Major items of the new project will be 
a new ethylene production plant to pro- 
vide further feed stock for ethylene 
glycol anti-freeze. An addition to the 
glycol plant itself will be made to in- 
crease present output by several million 
gallons per year. Production at this 
unit has been at capacity for some time. 
The new Styron plastic plant is ex- 
pected to go into production shortly. 


In line with their new industrial ex- 
pansion program, the: B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company of Canada, Limited, 
has announced the appointment of Vince 
Griffin as Manager, Belting and Hose 
Sales, Industrial Products Division. Mr. 
Griffin has had wide experience in the 
industrial engineering field, including 
two and one half years with the com- 
pany, specializing in methods engineer- 
ing, plant layouts and special equipment 
design and installation. 


J. C. Alexander has been appointed 
general sales manager, Mechanical 
Goods Division, Dominion Rubber Com- 
pany, Ltd. Montreal according to an an- 
nouncement by Q. B. Rutherford, gen- 
eral manager of the division. Formerly 
assistant general sales manager of the 
division, Mr. Alexander succeeds George 
Bergeron, who has been retired under 
the company’s pension plan. 








Flexol Plasticizer DOP 


Flexol Plasticizer DOP is now available 
in two grades with greatly improved color, 
according to the Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corp., 30 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. New plasticizer facilities 
at Institute, W. Va., make it possible to 
produce substantially colorless DOP, said 
to be of particular advantage for com- 
pounding ‘clear transparent plastics. The 
two new grades of DOP include one hav- 
ing a maximum A.P.H.A. color of 100 
for non-electrical uses; the other, DOP- 
150, is for electrical uses and has a D.C. 
resistivity over 2 x 10° megohm/cm. and a 
power factor under 4%, with a maximum 
A.P.H.A. color of 150. 


Koylon Foam Auto Cushions 


U. S. Rubber Co. has started the pro- 
duction of Koylon foam rubber cushions 
for automobiles that can be installed by 


the individual car owner. The “seat 
toppers” are made in two sizes to fit 
seats of automobiles from 1915 to 1949. 
They are 20 inches by 52 inches and 20 
inches by 56 inches, respectively, and 
both are one inch thick. The cushions 
are easily installed by removing the 
outer seat cover, placing the foam cush- 
ion on the seat and replacing the cover. 
A tapered edge on the topper provides 
neat appearance. 
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TALES WORTH RETELLING 


(No. 12 of a series) 
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CHARLES SCHWAB, during an inspection tour of one of his mills, 

EMLSTEIN asked the mill manager why his production was so low. “I don’t »MUERI 
ee know boss,” the man replied, “I’ve tried everything I know. 

The men just won’t produce.” 





It was just time for the change of shifts. Schwab, taking a piece 
of chalk from his pocket, turned to the nearest worker. RUBE MUEHLS_ 


“How many heats did your shift make today?” he asked. 


“Six,” the man replied. 


VEHLSTEI Without another word, Schwab bent over and wrote a big figure MUEHLS 
“6” on the cement floor. 
JEHLSTEIR ; ; , ‘ 2 > MUEHT 
VEWLSTEIR The night shift heard the story. The next morning, the “6” was 
. gone and a “7” was in its place. A week later, the figure was a Te oo oi elias 
VEMLSTEIN®! whopping “10” and the mill was a production leader. raisers 
In business, competitive enterprise is UBBER -MUEHI 


essential to high production and prosperity 
VEHLSTEIN- FIRST IN SCRAP RI ER «MUEML! 





VEMLSTEIN- FIRST iN SCRAP RUBBER*> MUCH N- FIRST IN SCRAP RUBBER - MUEHLSTEIN> FIRST iN SCRAP RUBBER »- MUEHLS 


VEMLSTEIN- FIRST IN SCRAP RUBBER MUEHLSTEIN: FIRST IN SCRAP RUBBER > MUEHLSTEIN> FIRSEIN SCRAP RUBBER -mpEHLS 


EHLSTEIN- FIRST BBER + MUEHLS 





VERLS : NSCRAP RUBBER* MUEHLSTEIN = Dae BAP RUBBER+> MU 








4. [ULE Fe ee AAG « co. 


=_— (NC. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES: Akron + Chicago + Boston - Los Angeles + Memphis 
WAREHOUSES: Jersey City + Akron + Boston + tos Angeles + Memphis 
CRUDE RUBBER - SYNTHETIC RUBBER - SCRAP RUBBER - HARD RUBBER DUST - PLASTIC SCRAP 
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JGHLSTEIN- FIRST IN SCRAP RUBBER> MUEHLSTEIN= FIRST IN SCRAP RUBBER - MUEHLSTEIN< FIRST IN SCRAP RUBBER *MUEHLS 


IMALSTEIN+ FIRST IN SCRAP RUBBER -MUEHLSTEIN: FIRST IN SCRAP RUBBER - MUEHLSTEIN- FIRST IN SCRAP RUBBER * MUEHLS 











Another Lamachine 


for 





The Camachine 8-A slits wide rolls of heavy 
material (such as belting) into strip of any width... 
rewinds the strip into firm, clean-cut rolls, positively 
separated on separate rewind shafts . . . and, at 
the same time, inserts a light liner material into each 
roll... all in one fast, dependable, economical 
operation! Also, the full-width liner material from 
the original full-size roll is rewound on a separate 


shaft, ready to be used again. 


The versatile Camachine 8-A is typical of 
Camachine engineering for the rubber industry. 
Camachine specialists will gladly supply helpful, 
practical advice regarding the right type of 
slitting and roll-winding equipment to meet your 


needs. Write for literature. 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 
61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Lamachunes 


408 ¢887, TOP QUALITY ROLL PROOULTION 
... Lhe World over 


AA-+181 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 
a 


Meaker Porosity Apparatus 


A convenient and low cost method of giving porosity 
to nonporous and semi-porous sheets and films, of 
both the supported and unsupported types, has been 
developed by J. W. Meaker & Co., 280 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. Applicable to rubber, plastics, paper, 
and a host of other materials, the method is made 
possible by a machine which discharges electric sparks 











completely through the material being treated, thus 
achieving permanent porosity. Increased comfort to 
the user of numerous end-products, such as raincoats, 
upholstery, hospital sheeting, footwear, etc., is thus 
assured, 

The Meaker machine consists of banks of electrodes, 
as is seen in the accompanying illustration. The elec- 
trodes are spaced to determine the jump of the sparks. 
The holes, which are burnt through the material, can be 
varied from practically invisible ones of less than 
1/1000ths of an inch to barely visible ones of approxi- 
mately 5/1000ths of an inch, the size depending on the 
end use and the amount of porosity desired. The size 
of the holes is controlled by the speed of the machine 
and the amperage employed, Perforations up to 256 per 
square inch can be secured. The holes can be made 
in either a definite or random pattern. 

Because of the molecular structure and non-con- 
ductivity of some materials, such as rubber, it is some- 
what difficult to secure complete penetration with an 
electric arc alone. In some cases irregular and uncon- 
trolled penetration is secured on such materials because 
the electric sparks, following the path of least resistance, 
are apt to flow through a limited number of holes 
rather than forming a controlled pattern. The Meaker 
apparatus overcomes this difficulty by employing a steel 
roller having a predetermined number of minute needles 
mounted on its surface. These penetrate and sufficiently 
weaken the electrical resistance of the material so that 
the spark is able to penetrate it. When rubber or 
plastics thus treated pass under the electrodes the 
electric sparks pass through at the spot where the 
needle entered it, and make a number of holes which 
never close up. The number and arrangement of the 
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IS AS MUCH A MATTER OF MEN AS OF MACHINES 


mM? of the ability of BRIDGWATER to 
produce economically tire molds of what- 
ever characteristics the industry requires is due 
to the many special machines we have designed 
and built. 

But the mirror like finish, the sharp, precise 


corners, the accurate template fit to all characters 
and ribs in the design, characteristic of molds by 


BRIDGWATER, are as much a matter of men, as of 
machines. 

Put the two together: special machines designed 
to perform specific functions quickly and 
accurately, plus craftsmen skilled by years, 
enthusiastic by nature, and conscientious by 
habit, and you have the basic reason why we 
believe tire molds by BRIDGWATER are unsur- 
passed anywhere in the world. 


GWATER MACHINE COMPANY 
Checow., Oto 


FOR BETTER MOLDS FOR BETTER TIRES SPECIFY BRIDGWATER 
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NEEPS MOLDS CLEAN 
16 TIMES AS LONG! 





j 
PHOTO COURTESY ANCHOR RUBBER PRODUCTS, INC. 


Use of DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 reduced the 
cleaning schedule on this 81 cavity and precision pin mold 
from once a week to once in four months. 


Before Anchor Rubber Products, Inc. of Cleveland 
started to use DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 this 
81 cavity and precision pin mold had to be disassembled 
and cleaned every week. Ordinary lubricants carbonized 
to form a build-up on an undercut at the base of the 
pins and on the plate. Result was poor moldings and 
excessive scrap. 

Cleaning was complicated because all of the pins had 
to be removed. After cleaning, the pins had to be 
hammered home to align and seat them properly. That 
formed burrs which had to be removed by grinding. 
And the pins had to be replaced frequently because 
grinding shortened them so much that the button flash 
at the end of the part could not be removed. 


Anchor Rubber Products has cut this costly mold 
maintenance to a minimum by using DC Mold Release 
Emulsion No. 35. This silicone release agent introduced 
by Dow Corning gives easy release and keeps the mold 
clean 16 times as long. 


It is equally possible for you to save most of the time, 
money and labor you now spend on mold maintenance 
and cleaning. And the cost of DC Mold Release 
Emulsion No. 35 is surprisingly low. In this complicated 
mold, 1 part of the Emulsion to 100 parts of water is 
required. Effective concentrations range from 35 to 400 
parts of water to 1 part DC Mold Release Emulsion 
No. 35. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION « MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
Chicago: 228 N. LaSalle Street © Cleveland: Terminal Tower 
Les Angeles: 1514 S. Hope St. © New York: Empire State Building 
Dallas: 2722 Taylor St. ©@ Atlanta: 34 North Ave. N.E. 
Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Lid., Toronto 
England: Albright and Wilson, Lid., London 


(DG (WOLD RELEASE'EMULSION 
NO. $5 


FOR MORE INFOR- 

MATION PHONE 

OUR NEAREST 

" BRANCH OFFICE 

OR WRITE FOR 

PAMPHLET NO. 
civ 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


t 


— is determined by the number of needles on the 
roller. 

Because of the nature and performance of the Meaker 
porosity apparatus, it can be furnished in widths and 
electrode banks to meet specific requirements. Machines 
can be furnished to handle sheets and films ranging 
from 1 to 60 inches in width. Maximum gauge is of 
course dependent on the material being treated, which 
in the case of rubber and plastics is approximately 
1/l6ths of an inch. The apparatus lends itself to’ pro- 
duction line performance. 





Tension Unit for Web Processing 


A new machine which provides constant tension and 
constant velocity on a web of paper during printing was 
recently designed and built by Black Industries, 1400 
East 22nd St., Cleveland, Ohio. Similar machines, 
based on the same control principle, are expected to find 





wide application in the rubber, plastic, textile and leather 
industries. These machines will maintain constant ten- 
sion over a wide range—from a few ounces to hundreds 
of pounds—to meet the conditions imposed by the material 
under processing and regardless of the tension in the 
web of material as received. Once set, tension is under 
control at all times regardless of speed, and it remains 
constant during stops in the processing operation. Ma- 
chines have been built to operate at speeds as low as 60 
and as high as 3200 feet per minute. They are available 
as winding units, unwinding units or both, as the proc- 
essing operation may require. The accompanying il- 
lustration shows the unwinding and wind-up units in use 
together. 








Philalethist? 


SEE PAGE 540 
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CHAMPION 


PIONEERED 






% Manufactured by Since CHAMPION pioneered the idea of shipping clay on 
EXPENDABLE PALLETS a few months ago more than 150 car 


* National loads have been delivered to prove the value of this innovation in 
clay handling . . . Truly this idea assures real economy in the 
* Kaolin delivery of the fine, uniform light-colored clay that is mined and 
processed with extra care by the National Kaolin Products 
% Products Co. Company at Aiken, South Carolina. 


a HUN RWLGERES ANID NR DIN GHEAN CARE CO 
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Rubber 
ith 


gutting Machines 
a Lifetime 0 of 


ENGINEERED TO 
MEET YOUR 
PARTICULAR 

REQUIREMENTS 


MODEL A2 

COULTER RUBBER CUTTING MACHINES 
have been used successfully for years and 
years in the cutting of continuous volumetric 


control and stripping for Heels, Soles, Taps 
and other molded products. 


MODEL Al MODEL A3 





@ Model A3 for Multi- 
ple Heels and Taps 
with or across stock 


®@ Mode! Al for Heels 
at high speed pro- 
duction, or short 





runs. 

© Model A2 for Multi- 
ple Heels, Half and 
Full Soles with 
stock grain. 


grain. 

®Model A2S (Not 
shown) for cutting 
crosswise of grain 
of stock. 


PRODUCTION MACHINES SINCE 1896 


COULTER Mechis: 


& » 











NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 


Automatic Dipping Machine 


A new automatic dipping and agitating machine, orig- 
inally designed for the dipping of latex products, has 
been announced by the Wiesner-Rapp Co., Inc., 1646 
Seneca St., Buffalo 10, N. Y. The machine also has 
wide applications in all industries requiring consecutive 
dipping and controlled agitating operations. Major ad- 





vantages claimed for the new unit include the elimina- 
tion of constant supervision by operators, practically 
complete elimination of handling, elimination of varia- 
tions and errors, and uniformity of product. 

By placing the load in the container or holder and 
pushing the “start” button, the load is automatically con- 
veyed to the first tank, dipped and agitated for a prede- 
termined time interval. This interval is quickly and 
easily changed for various operations. Then the loaded 
container or holder is automatically lifted and moved to 
the second tank and again dipped and agitated for a pre- 
determined time interval. The machine then either re- 
turns the load to the first tank or moves it to a third 
one if the process requires more than two tanks. 

The entire cycle of moving the load between tanks, 
dipping and agitating continues until the number of 
cycles are completed, as preset on the built-in counter, at 
which time the load is automatically returned to the 
starting position and the machine is ready for reloading. 
The operator may also push the “stop” button at any 
time during the cycles. This action will return the load 
to the starting position after completing that particular 
dipping and agitating operation. 

An unlimited number of tanks may be arranged with- 
in the cycles of this automatic machine. Also unlimited 
are the automatic time intervals of immersion and agita- 
tion in each tank as well as the number of travels be- 
tween tanks. 

The dipping machine may be operated automatically, 
semi-automatically or manually for continuous produc- 
tion or to permit inspection of the load if necessary, dur- 
ing each of the operations. An “emergency” button is 
provided so that the machine may be stopped instantly 
at any time during any cycle. To resume the cycle, just 
press the “start” button. 
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_— JOBS Accelerator 2-MT a 


MADE EASIER 


It’s advantages like these by 
that make the “Black 
Rock’’ 4-KBW HY- 
DRAULIC CRUDE RUB- DU PONT 
BER CUTTER the ma- 

chine to use for cutting 
baled crude rubber, wax, 
scrap tires, scrap friction Has many advantages in rubber stocks 
stock, rag rope and all ma- ! 


terials which can not be * Resists heat ead aging. 


cut by ordinary means. 



























* Little tendency to revert during long cures. 

contained. eR * Resists flex cracking. 
ako age a %+ Retains tensile strength and tear 
‘ Catting ret 9 ate resistance at elevated temperatures. 

onds ax. stroke). i 
* Knife. opening 30” * Low heat build-up. 4 
e Size 12% x 83. 
® Height 97”. 


WRITE FOR 


a BER CHEMICALS 
PONT DE & Co. (Inc.) 
uU 


NGTON 98, 


UGH CHEMISTRY Stures 


FINE BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 


B igeport < ( 


BETTER ata 


FOR 














For Dependability 
Cheese 


ROYLE 


Continuous Extruding Machines 
for the Rubber, Plastic and 
Chemical Industries 





Continuous Vulcanizing Machines 
for Rubber Wire Insulation 


Plastic Wire Insulation Machines 
Strainers 
Cooling Troughs 
Light Wire and Cable Capstans 
Motorized Take-Ups 


os 
Temperature Control Units 





J oO H N R oO Y L E & & oO N 5 ROYLE No. 2 Extruding Machine. Non- 

PATERSON extended cylinder, plain tubing head, di- 

N. J rect coupled drive. This extruding machine 

FO EXTRUSION MACHINES SINCE ! is designed for conventional applications 
in the rubber field. 










PIONEER BUILDER 











London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles. Cal. 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. £€.86. Trout J.W VanRiper J.C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. PATE RSO N 3 . N EW JERSEY } 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 JEtferson 3264 LOgan 3261 
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Insert shows Foxboro 
Dynalog Electronic 
Controller. Instal- 
lation shows measur- 
_ head which com- 
pletely isolates 
element from ambient 
and radiant tempera- 
ture effects. Speting 
iopge: —40°F. to 
+350°F., or higher 
under special con- 
ditions. 


A UNIQUE, NEW 
FOXBORO SYSTEM 


for Calender and Mill Rolls 


AN ENTIRELY NEW type of measuring head 
coupled with the sensitive, instantly-responding 
Dynalog Recorder or Controller solves a tricky prob- 
lem of long standing. This system is far more accurate 
than previous devices... and much simpler to use. 


The Foxboro measuring element is very rugged, 
yet it bears so lightly (0.75 gm. per sq. cm.) that it 
avoids any tendency to mark or score the roll. It 
completely avoids errors due to friction, radiation 
and convection, as well as the inconveniences, so 
common to conventional, roll surface temperature 
bulbs and hand-held surface pyrometers. 

Here's the ideal system for measuring or controlling 
surface temperatures of calender and mill rolls... 
an opportunity to save steam, reduce waste, improve 
product quality. Write for Bulletin 405. The Foxboro 
Company, 256 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass., 
U.S. A. 


FOXBORO/ F 


a 
WEL 


INDICATING - RECORDING - CONTROLLING 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Rolaprinter Marking Unit 


A new attachment for continuous processing machines 
that automatically imprints trademarks or distinctive 
designs on sheet or strip materials traveling at speeds 
up to 900 feet per minute has been developed by Adolph 
Gottscho, Inc., 1 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Known as the Rolaprinter, the unit is, actuated either 





by friction contact with the moving web or by con- 
nection to a convenient shaft on the machine to which 
it is attached. 

Mounted on a calendering, finishing or other con- 
tinuous process machine, opposite a roller or idler that 
can serve aS an impression cylinder, the unit is said 
to make permanent “print-quality” impressions of con- 
sistent intensity on both cured and uncured rubber, 
plastic films, linoleum, etc. Incorporating an ink-control 
system similar to that used in the aniline printing press, 
it can use instant-drying inks of any color. 

Basically, the Rolaprinter consists of an open ink 
fountain, an ink transfer roll, an inking roller, and a 
die-wheel (printing roller) which holds fixed or inter- 
changeable rubber dies or type. Imprints up to 6 inches 
wide and 36 inches long, before repeating, can be ob- 
tained with the unit. Various size models are available. 





Saval Industrial Pressure Switch 


A new industrial pressure switch for making or 
breaking an electrical connection when hydraulic fluid 
reaches a predetermined pressure has been introduced 
by Saval, Inc., 1915 East 51st St., Los Angeles 11, 
Calif. The switch can be used as a safety control on 
pumps or as a control on automatic hydraulic machines 





or presses where pressure control is required or where 
cycling is controlled by fluid pressure. Units are avail- 
able in 6 pressure ranges from 50 psi minimum to 10,- 
000. psi maximum, for water, oil or air service. They 
can be used for alternating or direct current with 
normally open or normally closed electrical circuits. The 
actuating pressure setting may be adjusted and locked 
internally. The differential between cut-in and cut-out 
pressures can also be readily adjusted by removal of 
the cover plate. Positive and consistent action is said 
to be achieved by the design of the switch which mini- 





mizes frictional forces. 
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RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 


PATENTED 


A PORTABLE machine capable of strip- 
ping slab rubber up to 1” thick at the 
rate of 20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any 


width desired. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
e Has micro-adjustment for accurate 
widths. ; 
e Equipped with water tank which 
feeds water to the slotted knife and 
to the cut 





e Has repulsion 
induction mo- 
tor which car- 
ries any over- 
loads. 

Automatic 
sharpener de 
vice keeps 
knife keen ane 
sharp 

e Has base with 
rollers and is 
very easy to 
handie. 


Cuts within 1/64 inch to 1/100 inch tolerance de- 

pending on grades of rubber. Cuts a slab down 

to the last shaving. Cuts all grades of rubber 

including pure gum, sponge, etc. Cuts sqrarely— 
no rejects. 


Now in use by many leading Rubber Manufacturers & Jubbers 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Cloth Cutting Machiner> 
270 West 39th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
Cable Address—SIMPLEX, N. Y. Phone—Wlsconsin 7-5547 



































UTILITY FAN OR V-BELT COVERING | 
MACHINE FOR VARIOUS SIZES | 
AND CROSS-SECTION BELTS 





UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Cable Address: UTILITY-MILWAUKEE 
Long Distance Phone Call 
MILW AUKEE—SHERIDAN 4-7020 





a a 


VEGETABLE 
OILS 








Types, grades and blends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
can be used in production 
of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, 

or Reclaimed. 





A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 





Represented by 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 
Akron, Boston, Trenton, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles 
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For Non-Marking 
Sole Compounds 





“FILFLOC™ 


REGISTERED UNDER JU, S. No. 431,067 


Early in our pioneering efforts as flock pro- 
ducers, we recognized that the special needs of 
the Rubber Industry call for a special group of 
fillers. Here in "Filfloc" is a product developed 
specifically to enhance strength, as well as im- 
part non-marking qualities. Through experience 
and joint research with you, we furnish various 
types of "Filfloc" to meet EXACTLY your needs 
for compounding crude, synthetic or reclaim. 


REQUEST FREE WORKING SAMPLES 





100 MOSHASSUCK ST., PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
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BOOKS 








Engineering with Rubber. Edited by Walter E. Burton. 
Published by the McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 6 x 9 in. 486 pp. $6.50. 


Before World War II much of the pratical information 
concerned with industrial rubber products and their applica- 
tion to industrial uses was to be found only in folders, book- 
lets, catalog pages, and other forms of literature issued by the 
manufacturers of such products. The tremendous demand 
for such knowledge, especially in rubber-to-metal bonding, 
was realized during the early stages of the war and subse- 
quently two or three books were issued covering the data 
on rubber-to-metal bondng. More general applications were 
compiled in book form in 1945 by the Services Rubber In- 
vestigations of the British Ministry of Supply, issued under 
the title of “Rubber in Engineering,” an American edition of 
which is available. The growing importance of this field is 
recognized by the current work, “Engineering with Rubber,” 
which is the most comprehensive book yet published on the 
subject. 

Collaborating with the engineers and research men of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., including Messrs. Fritz, Carpenter, 
Semon, Trumbull, Yohe and Juve, the author has sum- 
marized in convenient form much of the information hereto- 
fore found only in the folders, booklets, catalog pages, etc., 
previously mentioned, as well as that in the minds of tech- 
nicians. An extensive mail survey was first conducted to 
determine what design engineers and others would like to see 
in the volume. The answer secured from the survey is evi- 
dent in the wide range of industrial data contained in the 
book. 

The book deals with specific subjects, such as kinds of 
rubber and their properties, adhesives, latex products, belt- 
ing, hose, molded and extruded parts, linings and coverings, 
gaskets, sponge rubber, hard rubber, rubber mountings, etc. 
The more-important chemical rubbers are included, as are 
some of the non-rubber materials, such as plasticized poly- 
vinyl chloride. In addition, it treats with the physical and 
chemical properties of various rubber compounds, structural 
details of industrial rubber products, and typical dimensions. 
Throughout the text the author drives home the point that 
the wise designer checks with the rubber manufacturer before 
his plans are out of the blueprint stage. 

Profusely illustrated, the book contains 24 chapters in all, 
with a carefully cross-referenced subject index. One of the 
chapters is devoted to a number of case histories briefly de- 
tailing specific problems solved through the proper use of 
industrial rubber goods. The book is a “must” for mechan- 
ical engineers and all engineers concerned with rubber and 
plastic parts in the construction of finished products. 

e 


Accident Prevention Manual for Industrial Operations. Pre- 
pared and Published by the National Safety Council, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 6 x 9 in. 534 pp. 
Price: To Members, $8.50; To Non-Members, $17.00. 


Published after five years of preparation, this work fur- 
nishes data on every phase of industrial accident prevention 
in one compact volume. Among the subjects covered in the 
manual, which is revised from time to time, are these: how to 
organize a safety program; how to engineer safety into your 
plant, equipment and operations; and how to create and 
maintain employee interest in safety. Considerable data on 
the problems indigenous to the rubber industry is included 
in the manual, such as explosion prevention in rubber cement 
manufacture, dust explosions in the rubber plant, static elec- 
tricity, and “rubber poisoning.” Proper and adequate guards 
for rubber machinery and equipment are also discussed. 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Silicones and Other Organic Silicon Compounds. By How- 
ard W. Post. Published by the Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 6x9 in. 230 pp. 
$5.00. 


Designed to be useful both in lecture courses and as a 
laboratory reference, this book organizes and correlates the 
mounting mass of material in the chemical literature relating 
to silicone resins and other aspects of the organic chemistry 
of silicon. It represents the first critical summary of the 
subject and is a needed contribution to the literature. 

The author defines the term “organic compounds of sili- 
con” as those which contain carbon of such a character as 
definitely to impart organic properties to the molecules, and 
accordingly treats with the various compounds which are 
analogous to hydrocarbons, halides, alcohols, aldehydes, ke- 
tones and ethers. Various references to the silicone rubbers, 
particularly General Electric’s “Silicone Rubber’ and Dow 
Chemical’s “Silastic,” appear throughout the book. Accord- 
ing to the author, the General Electric rubber probably uses 
dimethyldihydroxysilane as the monomer. 

There are ten chapters in all, as follows: (1) Introduction, 
(2) Halogenated Silanes, (3) Work of Frederick S. Kipping 
and others, (4) Organic Compounds of Silicon Prepared at 
Moderate Temperatures—Journal Literature, (5) Organic 
Compounds of Silicon Prepared at Moderate Temperatures 
—Patent Literature, (6) Organic Compounds of Silicon Pre- 
pared at Higher Temperatures, (7) Uses of Polymerized 
Oxosilanes, (8) Silico Organic Compounds Analogous to 
Ethers and Amines, (9) Nomenclature, (10) Physical Prop- 
erties. Author and subject indexes are included, as well as 
an extensive bibliography containing 707 references. 


Commodity Exchanges and Futures Trading. By Julius B. 
Baer and Olin Glenn Saxon. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 6 x 9 in. 324 pp. $5.00. 


This is the first comprehensive, detailed and authoritative study 
of commodity exchange operations, covering every phase of 
theory and practice. The book opens with a survey of the his- 
torical development of the exchanges and their present important 
function in our economic system. Processes of grading and 
standardization of commodities, reporting crops and market 
prices, and negotiating futures contracts are all analyzed. The 
organization and operation of a commodity exchange are “dis- 
cussed at length, illustrated with a typical transaction. Careful 
attention is given to the practice of hedging. Some data on the 
Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc., which was subsequently 
merged into the Commodity Exchange, Inc., and the Rubber 
Trade Association of New York, Inc., is included. 
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LACQUERS 


Dedicated to 
better finishes 





A. ONE of the oldest and most experi- 
enced formulators of special coatings in the 
Rubber Industry, STANLEY is continually 
called upon by leading manufacturers to 
supply them with tough, reliable, and long- 
lived coatings — no matter how unusual or 


complex their specifications. 


In addition to its rapidly expanding line 
of rubber coatings, STANLEY offers VINYL 
INKS for rotogravure and silk screen print- 
ing .. . ORGANOSOLS for fabric or paper 
coatings . . . PLASTISOLS for moulding 


or coating. 


If you have a product, regardless of its 
material, requiring a finish with special 
characteristics, ask us about it. 
STANLEY CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


il 


tl 


East BERLIN, CONNECTICUT. 


‘ 
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STANLEY CHEMICAL 


INDUSTRIAL COATINGS 
SYNTHETICS JAPANS 
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ENAMELS 














Silicone insulated 
motors still in service 
after 14 months of 
exposure to water, 
steam, high ambients 
and heavy overloads in 
steel mill strip coilers. 
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PHOTO COURTESY 
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New Muscles for Motors 


Ordinary motors refuse to be overworked. If a 
job is too tough, they quit and your machinery 
stands idle until a new motor is installed. Your 
only alternative to frequent motor failure used 
to be the installation of larger motors even 
though it might involve costly redesigning of 
the machine or the whole installation. 


Now, there is an easier and far less expensive 
alternative. You can give your motors much 
greater overload capacity by having them 
rewound with Silicong Insulation. Here’s an 
example from the Gary, Indiana plant of 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. Coilers, 
driven by 7 motors, take red-hot steel strip 
from an 80 inch mill and roll it into coils while 
the strip is cooled with water. 


These motors are exposed to water, steam, high 
ambient temperatures and overloads. After 
several failures, the bottom-most motors, which 
carry more than their share of the 12,000 pound 
load, were rewound with Dow Corning Silicone 
Insulation. Average life of Class B motors in 
those spots was 2 months. The silicone insulated 
motors were still in service after 14 months. 


You can give motors about 10 times the life 
and 10 times the wet insulation resistance of 
Class B motors by having them rewound with 
Silicone insulation according to the specifications 
given in data sheet No. V19-5. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
Atlanta ® Chicago ® Cleveland ® Dallas © Los Angeles ® New York 
tn Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Lid., Toronto 
In England: Albright and Wilson, Lid., London 











REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


High-Polymer Physics: A Symposium. Edited by Dr. 
Howard A. Robinson. Published by Remsen Press Di- 
vision, Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 26 Court St., Brook- 
lyn 2, N. Y. 5% x 8% in. 572 pp. $12.00. 


This book consists of twenty-three papers prepared by 
thirty-nine physicists and chemists, all prominent experts in 
their special fields, all of which were presented at the sym- 
posium held under the auspices of the High-Polymer Divi- 
sion of the American Physical Society in New York City in 
January, 1946. Abstracts of these papers were published in 
the February, 1946, issue of Rubber Age. Many of the papers 
have previously been published in various journals, particu- 
larly the “Journal of Applied Physics,” but some of them 
have their initial publication in the book. In practically all 
cases, however, the authors have taken advantage of the 
elapsed time to improve and extend their respective con- 
tributions. 

The work is divided into three parts, as follows: (1) De- 
termination of the Molecular Structure of High Polymers; 
(2) The Physical Properties of High Polymers; and (3) In- 
strumentation and High Polymers.Individual articles are de- 
voted to the molecular structure, physical and physico- 
chemical properties of natural and synthetic high polymers, 
including rubber, synthetic rubber, synthetic resins, certain 
plastics, and glass. Among the properties investigated are 
the mechanical, electrical, dielectric, elastic, stress-strain, elec- 
trostatic, swelling, and thermodynamic characteristics. Ex- 
tensive bibliographies appear at the end of each chapter. 
Author and subject indexes are provided. 


The Taft-Hartley Act—After One Year. Published by the 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1231 Twenty-Fourth St., 
N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 8% x 11 in. 342 pp. $5.00. 


This is the first work to bring together and analyze a full 
year of developments under the most controversial labor law 
of our times—a law which faces early legislative revision. 
It is not an appraisal, but rather a readable record of fact. 
It is divided into two basic parts, the first concerned with 
the act in operation and the second with how the act has been 
interprete Additional material included in the compre- 
hensive work includes a check-list of state laws regulating 
union security, the full text of new NLRB rules and regu- 
lations, and the text of the Taft-Hartley -Act with annota- 
ions citing cases decided during its first year of operation. 


Waste Trades Annual and Directory. Published by the 
British Continental Trade Press, Ltd., 222 Strand, London, 
W.C. 2, England. Available from, C. G. Hafley, 225 West 
34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 5% x 8% in. 346 pp. $5.00. 


Sponsored by the British Waste Trade Federation, this is 
the first of a planned series of annuals designed to serve as a 
practical guide for the waste trade industry throughout the 
world. The chief aim of the work is to place on permanent 
record the achievements of the waste trade in all countries. 
The directory portion is divided into sections devoted to spe- 
cific types of waste, with the concerns listed alphabetically 
by country. One section is devoted to scrap rubber, with 
only six concerns listed for the United States. 


Symposium on Spectroscopic Light Sources. American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, 
Penna. 6 x 9 in. 80 pp. $2.00. 


This symposium was presented at the 1946 A.S.T.M. 
Annual Meeting by Committee E-2 on Spectrographic Analy- 
sis. The booklet reproduces four papers, as follows: (1) The 
Present Status of Excitation in Spectrographic Analysis; 
(2) A Study of the Controlled Spectrographic Spark Source; 
(3) Some Properties of Gas Discharges Used as Spectral 
Sources; (4) Short-Period Phenomena in Light Sources. In 
addition, there are extensive discussions prepared by experts 
in the field. 
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Complete Unit RUBBER PEPTIZING AGENT 
Fully Assembled | by 
Hydraulic | DU PONT 
Operation | 
* Shortens Breakdown Time 
High Production |. * Reduces Breakdown Cost 
* Increases Capacity of Processing 
” Equipment 


pages hi ee ees | * Improves Processing Quality of 
n eificient machine of simple design tor Rubber Stocks 


cutting bales of crude, synthetic and re- 
claimed rubber or similar materials. Cuts 
without aid of water or other lubricant. One 
man operation—safety control. 








DU PONT RUBBER CHEMICALS 


E. 1. pu Pont bE Nem 


SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY wammeros reso 


GS BUEN 
10 East 43rd St. New York 17, N. Y. BETTER THING ROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO 
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THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Makers of Stamford ‘‘Factice Vulcanized Oil Since 1900 
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A PROCESSING AID FOR 
THE MANUFACTURE OF 
FLOOR TILE 


Use 12 volumes of SOLKA-FLOC to replace 
an equal volume of mineral filler to obtain: 


EASIER PROCESSING STOCKS 


¢ better plasticity 
¢ lower batch temperature 
¢ less power consumption 


BETTER FINISHED TILING 


¢ resilience with hardness 
¢ high dimensional stability 
¢ smoother surfaces 


For further information and samples, write 
to our Technical Service Department. 


BROWN COMPANY 


FOREMOST PRODUCERS ng PURIFIED CELLULOSE 


‘PULP SALES OFFIGES: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. ° 
465 CONGRESS STREET, PORTLAND 3, ME. * 110 S$. DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. * 58 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. ° 
BROWN CORPORATION, 906 SUN LIFE BLDG., MONTREAL 2, P.Q., CANADA 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, etc. 











Micromax Model S Indicating Recorders and Controllers. 
(Catalog ND44-1). Leeds & Northrup Co., 4907 Stenton 
Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Penna. 8 x 10% in. 33 pp. 


The complete line of strip-chart Micromax recorders and 
controllers for measuring a wide variety of process variables 
including temperature, speed, gas analysis, electrolytic con- 
ductivity, pH, etc., is described in this catalog. Complete 
specifications are offered in tabular form. Among the re- 
cording controllers are single-point, two-point and multiple 
point instruments which measure the values detected by one 
or as many as 16 primary elements. Among the recording 
controllers are those which provide two-position control or 
are integral parts of full proportional control systems. Sug- 
gested chart numbers are also listed for the most commonly 
used ranges, together with other Model S accessories and 


supplies. 
* 


Spinco Ultracentrifuges. (Form 1S1148U8). Specialized In- 
struments Corp., Belmont, Calif. 8% x 11 in. 8 pp. 


The Spinco Ultracentrifuge is detailed in a section of this 
pamphlet which shows how the driving mechanism, rotor, 
light source, controls and pumps are all housed in a single 
laboratory-type enclosure. Also described are rotors and 
various of the safety devices incorporated into the Unit. 
Under a discussion of the Philpott-Swenson type optical sys- 
tem there is a complete diagram showing the parts and their 
location within the housing. Specifications are provided to 
cover the four models available: Preparative, refrigerated 
and non-refrigerated; and analytical, refrigerated and non- 
refrigerated. Four preparative and two analytical rotors are 


tabulated in detail. 
- 


Textolite Plastics Surfacing. (Bulletin No. CDP-588). Plas- 
tics Division, General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 9 x 12 
in. 12 pp. 


Containing full-color pictures of Textolite installations in 
restaurants, beauty salons, kitchens, and aboard ship, this 
bulletin describes how the material is made at the new G-E 
laminated plastics plant at Coshocton, Ohio. Included are 
instructions for applying Textolite to furniture and fixtures, 
and a color sheet portraying the 39 patterns which are cur- 
rently available. 
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NEW Design - oo fan tne 
Heavy Duty MILLS rubaee 


compounder 











... available with roller bearings 


A COMPLETE new line of extra heavy duty individual 
motor driven 42", 50", 60", 72" and 84" mills for the rubber 
and plastics industry. 


New features include reduced floor space; increased horse- 
power ratings where necessary; built-in herringbone gear 
speed reducers, mounted on anti-friction bearings; and our 
new design, internal expanding, shoe-type, hydraulically 
loaded safety brake—unquestionably the finest safety device 
available for mills at the present time. Send for specifications. 





© West Coast Rep.: H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. 
@ Export Agent: Steinhardter & Nordlinger, 105 Hudson St., N. Y. 


THROPP 


WM. R. THROPP & SONS CO. Trenton, N. J. 


Surface 


PYROMETERS 


for every purpose 


The routine use of CAMBRIDGE Surface 
Pyrometers takes the guesswork out of tem- 
perature determination in many industries. 
The CAMBRIDGE is accurate, dependable, 
rugged, quick-acting and easy to use. The 
Roll Model is for checking surface tempera- 
tures of still or moving rolls. The Needle 
Model is for insertion into materials in a 
plastic or semi-plastic state for within-the- 
mass temperature determination. The Mold 
Model is for checking surface temperatures 
of mold cavities and surfaces of almost 
any contour. 


Bulletin C-3 details 
complete information 
on this new, low-cost, 
high styrene Copo- | 
lymer, DAREX X43. 

The Bulletin lists 
properties, describes 
its effect in com- 
pounds of natural rubber, GR-S, blends, 
GR-S hard rubber and electrical insulation 
and gives extended notes on commercial 
applications and processing. 

Bulletin C-3 should be on the desk of 
every maker of 














SOLES AND HEELS 
FLOORING 
WIRE COVERING 


MOLDED GOODS 


Send for Bulletin I94SA. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
3754 Grand Central Terminal 
New York 17, N. Y. 


CAMBRIDGE 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 


Moisture Indicaters and Recorders * Physical Testing Instruments 
Surface Pyrometers * Laboratory Instruments for A. C. & D. C. * Galvanometers t ) M p A N Y 
Engineering Instruments * Gas Analysis Equipment * Physiological Instruments 
and many other Mechanical and Electrical Instruments 


Your Request Brings a Copy 
Promptly, Without Obligation 


*T. M, REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


DEPT. 89D 


DEWEY ano ALMY CHEMICAL 





CAMBRIDGE 40, MASSACHUSETTS 
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MARKETS 


Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
— Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 





Natural Rubber 


The price cf spot rubber on the Com- 
modity Exchange has swung in a range 
of 1.63 cents since our last report (Janu- 
ary 6), high for the period being 19.75 
cents reached on January 10, and low 18.12 
cents on February 7. The average price 
of spot rubber for the month of January 
was 19.23 cents based on 21 trading days. 
This compares with an average of 18.86 
cents for the month of December, 1948. 

The Secretariat of the Rubber Study 
Group has estimated the production of 
natural rubber in 1948 at 1,515,000 tons, 
compared with a revised figure of 1,255,000 
tons. New records were set in Malaya 
during the year with the production of 
698,200 tons of rubber, and in Siam with 
92,000 tons. Production in Indonesia ad- 
vanced from 278,000 tons in 1947 to 430,000 
tons in 1948, but was still far behind the 
1941 record of 640,000 tons. Ceylon pro- 
duction increased from 89,000 tons in 1947 
to 95,000 tons in 1948, 

Within the past few days reports have 
been forthcoming from Kuala Lumpur in- 
dicating that the terrorist situation has 
worsened and at present is little better 
than at any period since the emergency 
started last June. A continuation of un- 
easiness over the Indonesian situation may 
go a long way in limiting bearish action 
in rubber and the estimates of new record- 
-breaking production figures for 1949. 


Buying of rubber for the Government . 


stockpile for delivery toward the end of 
this year is expected to increase appreci- 
ably in the not distant future. Govern- 
ment purchases made during the next quar- 
ter may have a disturbing influence on the 
market in that rubber production during 
this period will probably be at about the 
lowest of the year. 

Today’s quotations in the outside market, 
London and Singapore, follow : 

Outside Market 





ES eS Se ee ea 18% 
ERE EGR ROL Ae eae ae aoa 18% 
EN cp ha CRN eR RUA KES cas eee 18% 
Thin Latex Crepe: 
Sige ES ae Rt ag So .24 
RN ee. Wika cs baal wesc 0 o's .24 
Thin Brown Crepe, No. 2.............- 14% 
OTN OSS ORES Serge 14% 
ONE NE SND chic ls cavvewidecctcks 11% 
: London Market 
(Standard Smoked Sheets) 
MOTTE TUMND 55 von es WEN Cai sc cone 18.17 - 18.27 
July-September ...............- 17.71 - 17.81 
_ Singapore Market 
(Standard Smoked Sheets) 
POON 5.6 pth s sek bake be tve 16.68 - 16.79 
Synthetic Rubber 
(Dry Types-Per Pound 
Butaprene NE <2 RG Sear iy Cape oe ' ii - .415 
Butaprene NL ............. 400 - .425 
Butaprene NAA .......... 440 - .465 
Butaprene NXM ....... epee mer . ee 
Chemigum 30 N4NS ........ ..+ 400 - .470 
Chemigum 50 N4NS ........ .. .400 - .470 
Chemigum N3 ........ We ee ee ee ek 
 . * ees 400 - .425 
.. .) e 470 - .495 
ee eae pss os 5 400 - .425 
Neoprene Type E .............. —— + 650 
Neoprene Types CG and AC....... —— - .500 
na szree Pag and KNR. —— - .750 
coprene Type S ............ — - .32U 
I EE 4 be po és0 cle bs sees -430 - .450 
: i ee MR TEG Fok ths 98065 dhe es 440 - .460 
Perpaman $5 .......... 510 - .530 
Silastic (compounded) ........ .235 - .440 
Thiokol Md _ oa a ee .370 + .470 
Thiokol qe es ae .850 
Eee. dhe. “ys 8 wsiewe bse 3 620 
“ane... 750. |a80 
630 


Shes 
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Scrap Rubber 


The scrap rubber market continues, as 
it has in the past few months, at rather 
quiet levels. Export conditions remain the 
focal point for the apathetic market. Dol- 
lar deficiencies in European and Far East- 
ern countries are at once the limiting factor 
in any rise in ‘the scrap rubber market. 
There have been no changes evidenced in 
the price structure. Current quotations 
follow : 


(Prices to Consumers, Delivered Akron) 


Mixed passenger tires ............-. ton $13.00 
Beadless truck tires .......  -..--+-- ton nom. 
Di ied: Cree TOE sas 0 is eo ec ees ton 13.00 
Beadless passenger tires ............ ton nom. 
No. 1 passenger peelings ............ ton 42.50 
No. 1 truck peelings .............-+. ton 42.50 
Red passenger tubes ........--...+++- Ib. .06% 
Black passenger tubes .... .......... Ib. .03% 
Mixed passenger tubes ...... ..lb. .033%4 
No. 2 truck Cubed ......cccbeces ees lb. nom. 
Red truck: CGB 4020 c cc cesnns «lb. -06 
Black . ruielt SUOS so oc cc kee ce cvess Ib .03 
ee SE te co eA ee Sea ton 15.00 


Reclaimed Rubber 


Preliminary estimate for the consump- 
tion of reclaim during December, 1948, 
was set at 20,122 tons, compared with the 
22,170 tons consumed during November. 
Consumption for 1948 was estimated at 
272,194 tons. The demand for reclaim 
continues at a fairly brisk pace, although 
some slight decline has been noted within 
the past few weeks. Reclaim prices have 
not changed substantially during this pe- 
riod. Current quotations follow: 


Tires 
MinO RG 65 os 6s 's « teenies Ib. .09 - 09% 
Black, Digester .......... Ib. .08% - .09 
POM Ga ccs neat sched Ib. .09 - 09% 
GR-S Whole Tire ........ Ib. .08% - .09 
Inner Tubes 
ig StS 6 awe pee Ib. .12% - .13% 
OS A aS yes Ib. .13% - .14% 
Se Sark woes wee ole ...elb. .10% - .10% 
TD, TOES an Pane ere Ib. 09 - 09% 
Shoe 
Oe ere Ib. .08% - .08% 


Cotton Tire Fabrics 


Little change has been evidenced in the 
market for tire fabrics during the past 
few weeks. Tire fabric demand remains 
at rather a consistently low level. In 
common with other fields, export demand 
has virtually been brought to a halt by 
foreign monetary exchange difficulties. 
Current price structures remain unchanged, 
and these prices are expected to hold for 
the next few months. Current quotations 


follow: 

Standard, Peeler, 12/4/2..........006+ Ib. .74 
Standard, Peeler, 14/4/2.............. Ib. .76 
Standard, Peeler, 16/4/3............4. Ib. .7850 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 12/4/2.......... Ib. .8315 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 14/4/2.......... Ib. .8575 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 16/4/3.......... Ib. .8825 

Chafers 

14.4 om. (POT BG. DRIED 86's ve ccc esas Ib. .7400 
ee ee Ib. .6975 
eS ee ee >. > ese Ib.. .6700 
89 oz. (per sq. yard).......... See: See eS | 


Cotton 


The price of middling uplands on the 
Cotton Exchange has swung in the nar- 
row range of .27 cents since our last 
report (January 6), high for the period 
being 33.91 cents reached on January 24, 
and low 32.64 cents on February 8. The 
average price of middling uplands for the 
month of January was 33.37 cents based 
on 25 trading days. This compares with 
an average of 32.90 cents for the month 
of December, 1948. 

World cotton production in 1948-49 is 
now estimated at 29,200,000 bales of 500 
pounds gross, a reduction of 550,000 bales 
from the preliminary estimate released in 
October, 1948. A crop this size would be 
15% above the 1947-48 production of 
25,300,000 bales and not much less than 
the production in the late prewar years, 
says the Department of Agriculture. 

Proposals for the shipment of American 
raw cotton to Marshall Plan countries to 
be used by such nations for barter trade 
with Russian satellite nations were believed 
to have been canceled by ECA officials. 
Meanwhile Russia has offered to purchase 
60,000 bales of medium staple cotton from 
Egypt in exchange for Russian products. 

The Japanese Board of Trade has set 
Japan’s 1949 raw cotton import goal at 
800,000 bales, but estimates that only 
700,000 bales can be purchased under the 
$150,00,000 export-import revolving fund 
for occupied areas. However, the latter 
figure exceeds 1948 imports by 200,000 
bales. 

Quotations for middling uplands on the 
Exchange follow: 


7-——February 8, 


Close High Low Close 
MarCm .. . sa4s 32.36 32.02 31.05 31.57 
Meh scm one 32.19 31.79 30.80 31.26 
December 28.56 27.78 27.11 27.57 








Closing Rubber Prices 
on New York Commodity Exchange 
(No, 1 R.S.S. Contract) 





FROM JANUARY 6 TO FEBRUARY 8 








Jan. Spot Mar. May July Sept. Sales 
7 19.38 19.25 19.00 18.83 18.60 51 
8 Sed yadda. Meiiaatis! 2 Gemkiohom ~ -beaiuman 
9 sein Sea Rg VRE LY i See Renee Nee rd 

10 19.75 19.60 19.35 19.11 18.90 145 
11 19.62 19.53 19.30 19.05 18.75 55 
12 19.25 19.15 18.95 18.70 18.50 60 
13 19.38 19.10 18.85 18.60 18.45 32 
14 19.25 19.10 18.85 18.60 18.45 59 
ake al agi ee 
Fe ea RE er a eee 
17 19.12 19.05 18.75 18.55 18.40 34 
18 19.00 19.02 18.75 18.60 18.40 61 
19 19.25 19.30 18.95 18.65 18.40 45 
20 19.38 19.30 19.10 18.80 18.60 99 
21 19.25 19.35 19.05 18.80 18.55 85 
22 Seer i rh Or Oh 
23 —_— ei eer ro rm" 
24 19.25 19.35 19.05 18.75 18.50 34 
25 19.00 19.06 18.80 18.50 18.30 93 
26 19.00 19.05 18.90 18.70 18.45 32 
27 19.00 19.10 18.76 18.55 18.40 13 
28 19.12 19.20 18.95 18.65 18.45 18 
29 —S=—  ——s > — —_  -——— 
30 ed —_- ———- 
F 2 19.25 19.30 19.00 18.80 18.65 70 
eb. 
1 19.12 19.25 19.00 18.73 18.65 72 
2 19.00 19.07 18.81 18.65 18.50 71 
3 18.88 19.01 18.75 18.57 18.40 34 
4 18.75 18.75 18.56 18.35 18.25 131 
5 SR ot tet Sis Spacek a lean ama 
6 ecard Bemis aaa ee a ea 
7 18.12 18.25 17.95 17.80 17.80 197 
8 18.25 18.15 17.90 17.80 17.65 129 
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Sole Distributor 
DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


North ¢ South ¢ Central ¢ America 













Sole U.S. Distributor 


SYNTHETIC LATICES for 
POLYMER CORPORATION LTD. 


Sarnia, Ont., Canada 


* 












HERMANN WEBER & CO.. Inc. 


76 BEAVER STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


CHARLES T. WILSON €0., INC. 
120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. ¥, 


*« 








|. Compatible with Buna N and GR-S types of rubber 


2. Can also be used advantageously with Natural 
Rubber and Neoprene 


3. Improves processing and molding 


fe Be Also 

4. Improves the following: I. SYNVARITE RC Resins and Solutions 
¢ Hardness for Rubber Cements and Adhesives 
¢ Chemical Resistance © Excellent Solvent Release 
* Toughness 2. Liquid Resins, SYNVAROL AND SYN- 
* Abrasion VAREN, compatible with Synthetic and 
¢ Heat Resistance Natural Latices for Cements and Ad- 
¢ Mechanical Properties hesives 


Manufacturing Phenolic, Urea and Resorcinol 
Resins for all Industries since 1939 
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CURRENT MARKET PRICES 


Of Rubber Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 





ey (Ethyl, Methyl). . 


FE ere «Ib. 
SPDX-GH (tons) ....... Ib. 
EEE Wirkcks . bees 0 ode Ib. 
pe ee Ib. 
PO a cS ch th WA is ds OVS Ib. 

DOr a iidin kkcd GAAS Wh. Wn sie’ Ib. 
ease ee ee Ib. 
yo | Re ee Ib. 
REE bs SVRAA SS 8 8 600 a eS Ib. 

RS ee ee Ib. 
BEE vs pdehmelawsens «Ib. 
Thiuram E (and M)...... Ib. 
see gees 6c eekaee ere 








ACCELERATORS 
pT Bere eee ae phd ow Ib. 
GW bu neices sche bac evens Ib. 
BOP cwdtsisecsess Spas ay it Ib. 
ME pik asnusaedirsiar<e' Ib. 
EOE EF eR eee Ib. 
MENS Sai aw began a's as was Th 
Accelerator No. 8........ Ib. 
Accelerator No, 4Y...... ib 
Accelerator No, 89........ Ib. 
Accelerator No. 122...... Ib. 
Accelerator No, 552....... Ib. 
Accelerator No. 808... Ib. 
vee cm Sh EBD. big sco 7 
Corse eeeoseeseseses . 
Taos. PURO Ee sedsececnsee Ib. 
DE cbskes sub Ueesee 06 Ib. 
PGE dan idasedneene deh Ib. 
SEG. aw ccd oy Goa 6% wo ake Ib. 
ED Va 4, beeen eeeds Ib, 
OEE a5 seh ous ba eo 6 wees Ib. 
IFES ESE FOC EE Ib, 
NPE BF Ib. 
EE *., bdige6 HA eee Ib. 
MONE iw devccces cdueess Ib. 
EE ie Gains cwwleen esa we Ib. 
CRO ocwcnvevss ae kl Ib. 
Bee ery Pe siethaniih Ib. 
Dibenzo G-M-F ,......... Ib. 
Diorthotolyguanidine ...... Ib. 
Diphenylguanidine ........ Ib. 
DRGMEAN cain ng 90080 0:06.68 00 Ib. 
eT eee heseeenee Ib. 
et SE EN se Ib. 
Ethyl Thiurad ........... Ib. 
DE or swee Veee 000 Ib. 
Yormemiine De i awadte ae <4's Ib. 
SE SAN a Vio bd. webe ke Th. 
Good: EEE: ss's.00 ves 64 Ib. 
PO CL ch sacedcces os 
Mepteen ...6 ssoes eee eese Ib. 
et a hdiedceise wae coeee Ib. 
SE EEDA de oda phe <0 0 Th. 
Mercaptobenzothiazole Ib. 
Mercaptobenzothiazyl 
Disulfid 
Methasan 
Methazate . 
Monex . é 
Mono Th urad ... er 
eo ie cians ew eas " 
TT Eh asaya A's desga-e s 0 0% Ib. 
Siacne FUi's OS Rha 0460000046 Ib. 
Oh er ere ore, Ib, 
SME cca bk vkbvbs cocks Ib. 
Pentex e ° oeecee hbo 
DUO vn ccsescabuews seen Ib. 
Phenex (tons) ........... Ib. 
erro seinen ks Ib. 
EE ee ey pe ae Ib. 
Pp he | Er ae Ib. 
Pe COS. A essa ve ads Ib. 
aaa ies bee Ib. 
ee AP ee Ib. 
ES > eee eeea od on ede Ib. 
EE 6 860 8 PRS bees oa 6% Ib. 
Se ae ee ices bid oi th. 
Me Wns € hed 00 dee dines Ib. 
BE Piles i.ne-ae Sup beat Ib. 
BIE vndgeivaessreccvses’ Ib. 
1 ae Vdd pact bee euKed Ib. 
DED insine 56 heme bees i Ib 
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Prices are, in general, f.o.b. works. 
Range of prices indicates grade or 
quantity variations. 
Abbreviations: bbls., barrels; c.l., 
carlot; cyl., cylinder; dlvd., deliv- 
ered; dms., drums; l.c.l., less than 
carlot; M.B., masterbatch; min., 
minimum; ref., refined; sap., sa- 
ponified; sp., special; syn., syn- 
thetic; t.c., tank cars. 
a East of Mississippi. 
—The arrangement of this section 
follows closely the Chemical Sec- 
tion of the 1947 RUBBER RED 
BOOK to which readers are re- 
ferred to determine the classifica- 
tion of any material or brand name. 
—Although suppliers of every ma- 
terial were contacted for price in- 
formation, only those materials are 
listed for which quotations have 
been furnished us. The quotations 
are not guaranteed and prospective 
purchasers should contact suppliers 
for confirmation before placing or- 
ders. Suppliers are requested to 
send us regularly current prices on 
all of their materials used in the 
rubber industry. 
—All requests for information or 
listings should be sent to Market 
Editor, RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 











Zenite Special ........... a ae. © ee 
Zetax (coated) ..... eKweeh eee: an ees > 

ee) 1 a4 Oe ee 
Zimate, Butyl ....c.ccee. lb. —— - 1.00 
Tae, TAMG 8 cs cvecece lb. —— - 1.00 
Zimate, Methyl .......... lb. —— - 1.00 
ACTIVATORS 


Blue Lead, Sublimed(dlvd.)lb. .20%- .21% 
re Hydrogenated, Fatty 


cid 
Hydrofol Acid (dlvd.j...lb. .203%4 - .24% 


Hyfac 430 (divd.)...... 9 | See eee 

Neo-Fat H.F.O. (divd. i M0: = i 

Stearex Beads (dlvd.).. 28 - .29% 
Lime, Hydrated 

BETOWRE 6. Seawcaua os ton 19.50 - 20.65 

Re oats peat ton 19.50 - 20.65 
Litharge 

Mamie (GWG. i viicccc cs Ib. .2425 - ..2435 

Pie Ae) i sins cdves Ib. .2335 - .2435 
Magnesium Oxide, Heavy 

General Magnesite ...... Ib .05%- .08 

Michigan No. 15....... Ib. .0550- .0600 

Permanente ...........: lb .05 - 06% 


Magnesium Oxide, Light 
Baker’s (Neoprene 


OS POS lb —— - .28 
General Magnesite (Neo- 

prene Grade) ........ lb —- -  .31 
Geneon Magnesite No. mA 
Gaseel Magnesite oner 

are sevessi ced — - .22 
K & x (Neoprene 

2 Ee a ae > —  -  .31 
Maglite “pe”: Ged).. ee 31 
Marine’s PAs ga 

Grade (.c.L)........ lb. —_ - 31 
Michigan No. 30........ Ib —- - .24 
No. 40 Extra Light..... lb — - «431 
Witco Extra Light ......lb. .25 + .27 











ACTIVATORS (Cont'd) 
Oleic oy 210 ny 5 a 
erik vd. 15% - 173% 
US alt ie Fa Be $0 % 254% - 27% 
Red mn (20-24 Saponified) 

WINGS es ies cea «lb. _ 14% a che 
Palm Oil Fatty Acid (c.1.) Ib. ers 
Potassium Oleate (drums) .Ib. . 2914 
Red Lead 

No. 2 RM (dlvd.)...... Ib. .24%- .2534 
Sodium Laurate (drums). .lb + See 
Sodium Oleate—Powder 

CUES ova 0 occ keke lb —— - .35 

Paste (drums) ......... lb —— - .20 
Sodium Stearate—Powder 

(APUMEY aa bce cries 0% i. — - .35 

USP Grade (drums).. — - .37 
Stearic Acid. Single ay 

Emersol 110 (divd.)..... is sg MO.. ries oe 

Stearex B (dlvd.)...... ie aes 23 
Stearic Acid, Double Pressed 

Alba ( vd.) co3 wale Ib. .243%- .25% 

S-2-A (divd.) 2.202002: Ib. 12214 - 12334 

See LUO). cs cides s Ib. .22 - -23 
Stearic Acid. Other 

Neo-Fat 1-60 (divd.)....Ib. 19% - .20% 

Neo-Fat 1-65 ae ) apy 22 - «23 

Stearite .. cwt. 36.00 - 38.00 
White Lead Basic Car- 

oe SER ae Bs Spe Sgro es Ib. -2210 - .2310 
White Lead Basic Sulfate..lb. .20% - .21% 
Zinc Laurate (c.l.).....00. lb —— -. .29 

SESE ee eae b aa 2485 
FAM TONS in cp ncic veces s ma ee 
Be BE PR eee ea Ore Ib. .20 .35 
Unclassified Activators 
Actifat (CGM6:). . oc. e- kes lb —— - «18 
MN as Coes twén ewes # ms ae 8 ae 
pS OO ee aoe ee eG 8" 5G 

MN bes Cah awe Kes RHEE ee ee 
MEE ee ictrgis a eiaee nk 6a lb. —— -  .60 
Rb cibia i xe ee Ve eSs lb —— - 1,95 
Delac H pala be ak Va he SSS 
Dibutylamine (I. c.l., dms.).lb. —— - .53% 
Dutch Boy Normasol...... lb — - .44% 
Palmalene (drums) ...... lb —— - .15 
RS SI eS ere lb —— - 1.40 
Ridacto CEPI). 5 oss ccs Ta CER 
Snodotte (dlvd.) ......... Ib. .22% 23% 
SOAC (min. 10 dms.)...cwt. —— - 10.00 
SOAC-KL (min. 10 dms. ) cwt. —— 10.00 
ANTI-COAGULANTS 
Anhydrous Ammonia (l.c.l.)Ib. .17 0 - ~~ «21 

National (cyl., dlvd.)....lb. .16  - .20 
Aqua Ammonia ‘a. c.l.,dms.)Ib. .0285 - .0325 
MN SURI <5 die cin ciwes lb —— -. .35 
ANTI-FOAMING AGENTS 
Aero Anti Foam H....... lb. —— 12 

DUE ws kes ei ce tee Th. ORY 
D.C. Antifoam A........ lb. 6.68 .30 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Agerite Ae Wikuiss okos eau Ib. 2.20 - 2.30 

* Bre eyes 5. eo ee 

BEE: hs Sees ae ee 

bk abbas . See 

Powder ...... ~~ @-2..- 

OS eee ae! aD 

Resin D ..... ma. 86 - 

OS eee i cee. + AE 

. aa a tee 6 Le 
Akrofiex C ..... * ere) Eee «| 
PERE ka eke er 86. + «SS 
FO EEE eee ee Tie Ib. 4 Ae eee 
POE ie hace vc cee ceeee lb —— - 2.80 
Benzoquinone ............ me tae Bae 
Betanox Special .......... RES ae eee! 4 
BEANS ibise ey weh os Se enes nee” ae ene 
CAPUGEUEE 6 vives cc cesses ---lb —— -  .85 
Chiorcarvacrol .......06-- lb —— - 2.45 
Fugenol C-95% .......+- ...lb — - 1.28 
Fiectol ve SV esuceaatera ee > (Se ES 
FiO gg 6. vp cccecceas 1 Geer vere: 
Gallic Acid yo mM: 4.10 -- 1.23 

Pe sesewasews 1.27 - 1.40 
ydreamintne Jidwekeee us 38 
Monomethylparaminophenol 

OS RE ESR ora Ib 2.40 - 2.90 

Neozone Standard ........ Ib .66 .68 
Bir de A REAGW Deo cede b ae +. 8 
SS Gea Vea hiek «644 bene Ib ae: Ae 
De i be CPUS bey eee Ib. 46 - .48 
Wes panes aeeae een cee Ib ce 
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TIRE MOLDS 


Ww 


Fair Prices 


Ww 


Your Inquiries are Solicited 





(| COQN VIVA UT 99 
SPECIAL MACHINERY SO ( I I: t 


TEAR TEST EQUIPMENT | | —_ 


CENTRIFUGED 


Reliable Delivery N A T U R A L L AT E X 


Good Workmanship TANK CARS OR DRUMS 
| 











AKRON 9, OHIO 








80 BROAD ST., N.Y.C. 4—TEL. HANOVER 2-9377 
PLANT: — 1075 HULL ST., BALT. 30 MD. — TEL. SOUTH 0705 


THE AKRON EQUIPMENT CO. LATEX DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 























— 








4 GOOD PRODUCT + 


4 BETTER ODOR = 
MORE SALES 





Branches: Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinna 
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Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 
330 West 42nd Street - New York 18, N. Y. 





ti, Detroit, Chicago, Seattle, Los Angeles, Montreal, Toronto 


633 








COAGULANTS 
White—Titanium Pigments 














ANTI-OX!IDANTS (Cont'd) 

an acl oe Ib 3 A 

arazone ...... esa yneE me + Ae t — 

AAG - tnt > Cee oe ‘ "75 Claciat 9994 % Mong ewt. 8.11 - 8.61 Rayo: 

Bag ccd de 2 geome ieee) eres 40s 1488 TE I ib. 19% 2a 

Permal Bes ches ans Wh ib 61 + BVONNS 6 vc scy cesses mK - AS & OE ree Ie . 107% - .08 
alle Aci ceased: 260 jes Hrdeaiyacetic Acti 708 ia as Thane aif are a 

et = RL ci EN 9 xs gues 

9 USP » tech. (ai a0 ae tr Zine Nitrate, Tech......... igre Se & erty te (divd. » ie 194 | Sar 

Santoflex B SS. Spree COLORING AGENTS Ce ie i. , eee | 

a: | a 46 33 taet RACall grades calvdiS.B (21% > “2a 

REM ic i, Mae ) 214- . 
ot a I a m 41.50. « 1.37 Carbon Black— Unitane 0-220 ........... . 07% - .08 
peatownive iystals) .... Ib. v7 es Aquablak B BC <See Remforcing Ag Agents ok 250 eee “13 — 

ee ie > Aquablak S ..... uae 09 PAQUe «2. -06. +e sees “Te 19% 2 205 
we eee ae 6 Be Black Shield 4-35 (dms.). .Ib. bey | 09 White—Zine Ox oe 
Soli aaa vnecc eee ce ces lb. a See mpblack No. 10... “a -. 082s nie <Aemrenn, Qoeanget 
yy _ ELSE. : 2.15 sane no Iron Oxide’ ~ 0 - OO eee ior Sa 11 (and 22, 33, 

Sg SRA iend ae Black Pure Tron Eagle irene tits eee 
subtuer Beri... SS es ae © — al PIS ab Ib. .15% - 15 
Stabiliser No. 320 ....... lb. —— rag Pera fa Sih. RO ae cewt. 10.75 - 11.00 XX Red pecial ...... Ib. 15% - 1334 
Tannic Acid, Tech. ...... lb, —— - .80 Blue : Dea ee - 16s % 
Thermoflex ee Siete Ib. 20 : "79 msi ‘ St. ee eer pesanee Ib. 15% ‘ 134 
FS PES ‘ : = aes , 

2 poe 6 OE RES aE Ib. 12S - 1,50 2 D, Dispersed...... cue. ga Greew Dab... 6ccssses m "1350 - 11375 
Oe ebeakap a a Se Mg oad tienen mea oe Red Label ............. ee ee 
Thymol ....... Me + Sagas Blue YD, Dispersed... a Se alibsblcinss aes’ thliees ee 

igedincs Pere ae Bae Milori Blue 11840 “Gia ies 2.50 on puittnqudbercommiisy 

ys I-SCORCHING AGENTS Monsstral Fest Blue CPLib, — gia cee sages RBS a im. See 
Bensoic REE eae 5 rea PCD’ Dn peg spe Grew. Sc SAA g 1 1.54 White—Zinc Oxide (French Process) 
Good-rite Vultrol |. a —— - 4 Nealon Sp pie ia a 2S ae es 
Retarder PD +o 0 ohD, .55 ‘ 7 R apo etree Ib. 75 Eagle G oss SAF ee 8 S Ib. 1575 
Retarder PD... 02: edie eee Rubber Blue X-i990..-.. Ib. 3.40 - 3.45 Eagle Green Seal «+... = 49a. cite 

GOT We ec sec te rseee este : ik a Ga eae e é mae 
acm Aesiete 2042% Ib. Sie pw Sages pa FE Ib. 1.40 4:00 Eagle White Seal ........ > +163, -  .17 

Crystals ......- Veumn te ae eee Florence Green Seal....... » 7H - .18 
i as lb —— -  .06 Victoria Bee BP 2 ous oes hk 2.00. <°4.90 ee SE sh oss x sx iene i 1034 - WA 
“ wenerics AND GERMICIDES 5 62.2. 2.25 - 2.30 White, Seal eee ee ae 

rquad § rown OMS. ae ae safe: - 18 
: <gkeeghaaran eo ; 5s bee ceesasoses EE 

G4 Gls) ee a | eeu aA OS Kadox 15, 17 and 72......Ib. oe. thi 

il ) SCR eS err Ib. 95 “ vo2 Mapico Brown (50 b 5 0 0a 3 .1075 - aes er eae RTT ae lb. 18% - "19 4 

Meth i Para Hydroxy ib. 3:50 - 5.50 bags) ...... ....2...Ib, —— oes White—Zine Sulfide 
enzoate ..... Green ae Cryptone Z 
Nuodex 100 S'S. (divd.)_ lb. —— co ptone ZS-800 ...... Ib 
"S. (d 2.10 “. % .1350 - 
Neser tar wb. int) — > 1% Mile ess B06 cont Yellow rae 
x «Jee "_ ° oT We et RS Sh SO ae | 
ont ty Ezine 8% (ms) oo Green Chromium eaiacs (OE : ; i 

eat Crenal 1988'35* aaa a a OS cab eccuuen ide .. 

Retarder D _ 27"). vot. ee cay Grees re Oxide, ae ee —" Yellow (bbls. a "b. oe ye 
ey ee aepie a ‘ ure, : ac a i 

igen Drie Copper’ 8% cio mot. “TS ao fais — - Sa 

Zine 8% (dms.)........ ib <n + io; ee Green GSD, 1.50 WO et 4. cocci Ib, —— - 134 
a > pes 21% a ee (eee ote > aha Se ae vas bs ascged (50 Ib. oe. 7.50). + B50 
AROMA tae rT pierced Sa Ste aes GA og eee Rubber Yellow X-1940.... b. .0900 - 5 
Bouque' stein hneasctemaemmettcntd Permansa Green Cis. . SSR 1.71 Stan- er Yellow x. 1940, .. tb. . ‘o 
so oe Maa ret reseeees a ae Pr co ae a: «ENS. 57 Peete ° sla “+ lb. 1.20 - 1.75 
——— wv Se ee db. — 2.75 set 20 ped ee 43 hee S560)... eee we eae « 190 

wees eel —— Se amapo Green .... ‘Ib. 88 9S Oximony Iron Oxide... ... aE : 
: veces cael —— 4.75 Rubber Green X-12"..... = - + 4,00 Vaal Yellow EB. Ss lye dat Ih — : ne ¥ 
p. y ‘ "en Rt aoe tet et s.. 5.75 Stan-Tone Green 2... — 1.00 WOM eo ae el ee 4 
Ded askin Perfume... 6.75 Utility Green . we eteee > 1.50 3.30 GD, Dispersed . . «eelb — oa 
ae agen ) See c (ae 1.35 Vansul Green M.D. a - segs Mi ea RO i Tapgteee aes cece eee, —— + 1.85 
dorant 137 <.........1b. 2.00 290 ie ETE GT ee ee BN ions eee cae - oem “as 

a pi oD 2.50 290 +a T a ee ee Ma 1.60 
Uatex P Deodorant 18301. - 1.35 2.15 Vancul M nieange | Ps tie 5 Ib. 3.00 3.05 nc Sea A i sere. a. 

ex Per ee ee 2. 2 aroon M.B. .. ie # me ae cone 

6 ae «stele Eig ber Bat re Orange em ee paneer ee 

As a wad 7.5 h 
Neutroleum Delta | _ — be Molybdate Orange .. Ib SA “20 met? ster eeeee ee = ae 
»camma ‘Ib. — ; 240 Orage Be ago ikea. he 45 Aquasol AR 90% -socth ——>- . 30 

arador ae ib «> aa R D, Dispersed ........ Ib. —  - 3.65 saat aaa SE: Ib —— - .24% 

ees SS a reme: » >, eee Rubber Orange X-200>... .Ib. ~ = 2.95 nmap Pe aad aaa ie waa = ee 

z ppb ts aa ila ib .70 oe ‘tan- Tone Orange ae “th. eye - 2.60 Darvan No. 1 (a da N «Ib. -60 75 

Be, aad i. aes =. 2a Vansul Orange M.B. ..... lb. 1.65 Boa Daxad 11 (21, a 0. 2) Ib. .21 . 

Br xumbeeise 0 osu’ ses Ib. 1.50 - 2.00 » seeeelb. 2.00 - 2.75 Dilex .... re ceeelb, 08 = 35 

F ideas ib B= Sa ym Pr a peas sie ae =p. yo ante. 

ST 47 Antimony T : alloid ..... REY Sea gee a 
| ee Pare a. + eae R. M. P. Sulfur ievvslb. 55-68 fae SS oe 08% 
2 Re P54 yes a. een 43 R. M. No. 3. mE 63 - .68 Sy eas ke ee 
pee 5348 eons Ib. 90. 533 reo ate ” soflectnae i 53 = 60 Ne. 12... 0 - 175 
V e Oil pene . 3.25 admolith Red (bbis.) . . ° “th; 5 o> Es Lomar PW ese a: aoe a i‘ 17 
meat mao 275 gl Bede ow jo ie. ee hws 

: 2 Se a 75 ian Red, Pure....... ‘ ma me Wee Saag Sn eee = ee 
hn Ra ST Es i: Hie eed r rey Mapico Red 997 ($0 Th ewt. 11.50 9 + 11.75 Pete dee ay hhee ae 10 
Rubber nee SR ihe 2:10 Our waren": Ib, 1150 = .1175 “+ gc ada ne ae Se 
po aa ee 1.90 Red Iron Oxide, Ligh Se og EE ce 1675 sis Sa aes Cae + Vee 
ee eT. 4.10 fk agua sng “wt 11.50 - 11.75 DO cases 5 3s 1687 - 2187 
aaa : we ae SS PBD 9 ld 9 dal % ne 1.90 Trgeemion OE: . ixscen ae by - Pt 

oeeerecene “ ‘a . . % eeoveees 4 ” _ . 
Amndivd,) Bicarbonate 20, Dispersed ; .- Bye ty ib. Fined. 25 aes bees aaa laeeae cla ty 
Path SR Wee : . 65 divd.) 
at RS tb. 0725 = .1075 nena, b — - 118 Tela ate ee) ee 
Sodium Bigrbenate, US.” — f° an Syne Yelkin TT. 0 te 
S (cl. ates < jo ead Red CP-339 (divd.jib. —— - 1.40 ee ee eae er i - 22 
renee — bcs ihe — - 1,85 ce ed Red RT-364..... gman 1.05 + otD. Beas 
nicel . - coat "20 caer Red RT-425....... ib reget eon * EXTENDERS 
a BS 7 ihaae a ih —— - Solfact Lye X.1148.. mes Advagum 10 
EOE TE Nae eae see ° s sok ¥ ee . be 
oe Cara amie ae CP-787 (dl ona ees (divd. i. pana ae Bunaweld Polymer Ne sont cote. 
Be eels thd aa mn ws: wes Red .. Caos 3 oe ot) tae me op ( span ib ea 22 
BONDI ansul Red M.B......... : - 3.05 nd, D-93) (dms.).. ples oe 
a. For ng nal atin enema x +1 PRie2 Late: sls sages AR 
Dures 12987 «0-3: 4. Wh aye? fe ee Cone) ‘liga 1.00 - uore 
MDI esin No. 4162. .1h. —— 53 ite—Lithopone < ynprolac ..... ee - 1.60 
Fob ea chub aes #4 0 see. oe Albalith .......... m Synprowax |... Ae eer ee. 
Pliobond! 30S ae ol a 4.00 Cryptone No. is eee gis “Crag \ Sia ¥*, Te he al be 2 
aa a = se <7) a “ae . setae ae 4 . 
ie eee npeeeess a” Sas... one m CB apy 7 Sieg 08% - 0834 FILLERS (Inert and Reinforcing) 
Rex Cainpiuiade ee as ‘ gal 6.73 - 7.25 Pes e see ‘ Tek “Ih. (06% 2 08% Abrasives 
Ty-Piy Q (and $). oe ae. os QBS ee oar EO ee Ib. ; - 06 Carbon 
cbcivl cal 675 . 8.00 Ponolith . .eveelb. 0638 - ~—-.06 ti ices. Sa ee ee 15 
8.00 Sunolith --Ib. 00% - = U6 1 jomite .. .. . Ib a 
is Sete 5. ee *. "0636 0634 Pumice ... Paine * 0954 - .90 
— Aluminum Hydrate ..... “Ib. ue * 
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Marbon “s" and “S:1" 


non-dusting, non-staining 


SYNTHETIC RESINS 


for high quality, low gravity, light colored 
stocks with 70 to 100 SHORE ‘A’ HARDNESS 


* 
ASK FOR FURTHER DETAILS ON THESE VERSATILE PRODUCTS 


MARBON CORPORATION 
GARY, INDIANA 


WARWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY @ 


DIVISION 


Glonial 


PORCELAIN 


Porcelain Glove Forms 


—for dipped rubber gloves, including linemen’s or elec- 
tricians’ gloves and surgeons’ gloves. Some are made from 
our own stock molds and others from customers’ molds, 


Write ‘today for our new catalog covering rubber glove 
and other forms for dipped rubber goods. Prompt atten- 
tion given to requests for quotations based on your speci- 
fications or stock items. 


The Colonial Insulator Company 


936 Grant St. Chicago Office: 
Akron 11, Ohio 2753 W. North St. 


have found many 


new uses 


New uses meant bigger and 
better facilities. They are now 
completed and are ready 


to serve you promplly. 


ST. & 44th AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y 
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FILLERS (Cont'd) 
Aluminum Silicate 
Silical 





Mehee ss Cae ebb bor ton 37.00 ~- 55.00 

Marter White ......... 18.56 + 30.00 

Borin Carbonate (lc. 1). -ton 72.50 ~- 90.00 
arytes 

0. 1 Floated, White...ton 34.85 ~- 49.65 
No. 2 Floated, Un- 

J” Sere ton —— 32.85 
No. 22 Barytes (c.l.)...ton —— 18.37 
UR ieee es oar. ton —— 34.85 

Bentonite (c.l.) .......... ton ——_- 11.50 

PV ey “ee Seka @ ton —— 11.50 

MOU Fo Shc ve cova c ton 72.50 120.00 
Calcium g Rated egy 
Stoanee OS fe Bees oie ton —— 30.00 
. White No. 1 ore -ton —— 7.50 
? r White No. 2 (¢.1.)..ton —— 7.00 
B.I. White No. 390 (c.l.)ton —— 5.75 
Blue-Star XX ......... ton —— _ ~- 15.00 
eS, AE ae ton 45.00 ~- 55.00 
Cemeiwite fo. ckcccccs ton —— 30.00 
TE ENS ee ton —— _- 40.00 
Lesamite (c.l.) ........ ton —— _  - 27.50 
OS FS ©, ea aaa ton ——_—s--:«:12..50 
Millical (c.l.) .. -ton —— 3 - 27.50 

SE 5 a whe’ s tek Ch dee ton —— _ ~==-105.00 
UNE 65's 43% oe ve vee ton 15.00 ~- 18.50 
Super Multifex ....... ton —— -145.00 
Suspenso (c.l.) ........ ton —— _ ~- 22.00 
Sw «Bee? ton ——— + - 20.00 
Witcarb R (c.l.) ...... ton ——  -105.00 

| 2 = ae Re ton 40.00 - 60.00 
York White ....... aes —  - 9.00 

Calcium Silicate 
. eae ton 110.00 -120.00 
Calcium Sulfate pabrdreus 
Snow White Filler...... ton ——_ - 18,00 
calcium Sulfate, Hadsous 
Crysta-Cal S)). sheave ton —— ~- 12.50 
Terra Alba No. 1...... - 12.00 «+ 14.40 
Chalk Whiting (i. _— b. 0150 .0175 
panne Paris Whiting. . _ - 28.00 
Alsilite PER whe veae Set ton 14.00 - 22.50 
EO SSS ton —— 14.00 
— WIOMS ccices ton 16.50 ~- 36.00 

A.S.P. No. 1 (c.l.)..... ton —— _  - 35.00 

GS 8 ee ton —— - 40.00 
EE Th Sa a es ton —— ~- 44.00 
~—n, Ee ee ton —— - 33.00 

SE Be as ton —— - 35.00 
Burgess Iceberg ...... ton —— __ - 50.00 
ee ek ee ton —— + 33.00 
RINGO. 5 eb adoveeces ton —— ~- 14,00 
C.S. ROAD bbs cebhchs ton ——_ - 13.00 
Crown eiane'e S606 a eee .ton —— - 14.00 
SS. 5 See ate ton —— 14.00 
SS Sea ton 15.00 33.00 
ST SE eaeee ton 30.00 ~- 50.00 
Kaolloid Clav (c.l.)....ton —— ~- 10.50 
Markham (c.l.) ........ ton 14.00 ~- 33.80 
McNamee (c.l.) ....... ton —— ~~ 13.50 
Oldham (c.l.) ton - 13.00 
NE akc ive ssh ome ton 13.50 + 34.50 
EES Sy iene Seca ton —— _ - 14,00 
I Bi a ies 6 yc ton —— 50.00 
pretex Bea owe whine ok ton 14.00 + 35.00 
White RULE iekees teed ton 19.50 21.50 

hitetex (c.l.) ........ ton —— 50.00 

Witco No. 1 bce -ton 13.00 ~- 33.00 

No, 2 (cL ton 13.60 - 33.00 

Diatomaceous ett vies ton 30.00 50.00 
Say jerte {c. Sere ton 30.00 
Rie agin ava ba% ton 11,00 - 12,00 
ck 
ae 08% - 20 
Filfloc F 40-9009...... lb —— 16 
Ras 666 en's —_ .22 
Rayon, bleached or dyed.Ib. .85 - 1.50 
Sella Fis 6h bes e%s 6 os — - 18 
ed) <sem Oe - As 
gk a oe or dy Ib we 3 1g 
Give’ Bo. | Peay .16%4 18% 
Graphite OE eee b. .05 -20 
Ground Glass (I.c.l.)......ib.  .04 .06 
ee Shredded ....... a. a) é 17 
WE akinsdis ces ks oa Ib. .03 06 
aduiin Sakeashh hess es 0% Ib —— - .09 
Limestone, Pulverized . -ton 3.25 ~- 10.00 
Micro Velva .......... ton 45.00 ~- 47.00 
Velvet Filler, Regular. .ton 20.00 22.00 
Magnesium Carbonate .. -lb. = .09 10 
K & earcarb......Ib, .1175 - .1225 
Magnesium Oxide ........ Ib. =.05 .06 
Magnesium Silicate ...... ton 18.00 35.00 

MG Shs SG no bbb 40 sb 8 ton 22.50 23.50 

ET ST BIE ton 20.00 ~- 22.00 
Blue Star Talc........ ton —— 23.00 

BE oh bs oo 55565 ton 23.50 + 25.50 
Sierra White ......... ton 21.25 23.25 
eee A Satan. lb, 01% .07% 
Concord ES ape” Ib. .0675 - .0750 
Micro-Mica ............ Ib, .0634 + .07% 
Minerale SO BE a ten 25.00 + 40.00 
A Re ae fees 06% - 07% 
Triple A Mica (c.l.). —  ~- 25.00 
WORN knives 075 + .085 
Wet Ground Biotite 
ON chee ies eke kc 05% - .06% 
: we Ground Mica 
Gy season Ib. 06% - 07% 
Minot Black 
Keystone 126 .,.....,...ton 15.00 + 20.00 
Pyrophyllite 
Beer ton ——_—s-_ -:~:112.50 
A (61,) ccososscees sth —— + 15.00 
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FILLERS (Cont'd) 


SUNOS hiss Ssh oss ci ton 
ae RR ee ton 
Slate, Peadooud (Le.1.)....ton 
Talc, Domestic .......... ton 
Walnut Shell Flour ..... ton 
Whiting, Commercial . ton 
Cameline (c.l.j ........ ton 
CC-O White oo... cscs ton 
Keystone (c.l.) ....... ton 
Rambo No. 1 White. ...ton 
No. 6 White ........ ton 
Snowflake (c.l.) ....... ton 
Verses (64,) occ eo he 
Welce Cok) > oi icesce 


on 
York White R (c.l.)... an 
Wood “Fleur... ici ccease. ton 


16.00 
15.00 
38.00 

3.50 








FINISHING MATERIALS, SURFACE 


Beaco Finishes ......... “sal 
ee Pee ae 
Shellac, Orange Gum.... “i 
VORWAS.  xidavcas reer, 


FLAME RETARDANTS 


COMER oe veacce cue... Ib. 
Chiorinated Paraffin ...... Ib. 
OMNES Ga recnpewns deo Ib. 
Zinc Borate 3167.........1b. 
WOE «6 oi ides shane MRT Aa 
LUBRICANTS, MOLD 
POUOGE © ooo od er icdwkn xn i Ib. 
Aquarex BBX Conc....... Ib. 
364s ¥eeh cles s cee Ib. 
Pte he eA ki oc Ib. 
ee aR ae aa Ib. 
a eh Se PRES Sati Ib. 
Borax, Granular (l.c.l.)...ton 


Colite Concentrate (dms.). gal. 


Comeennnet i i6 ites. «6 oa Ib. 
D.C. Com Nd ..6 0.6005. Ib. 
D.C. Emulsion No. 35 ... = 
D.C, Mold Release Fluid. .Ib. 
NOE bow csec> sn te ee ious ie 
nS Oe OR ee ee Cos eee Ib. 
Erlen Mold Lubricant.. .gal 
Glycerized Lubricant ... -wal. 
ilydag ee a 
aialiew Flake (dlvd.)... Ih 
pO ONT REE TE Ih. 
Latex-Lube (dlvd.) ...... Ib. 
H ui-Lube (dlvd.) ....... Ib. 
en OE TRESS eee th, 
een arate Bematet lb. 
a Ne. As cavccsas ste 
P SAkecehodaeeree gal. 
Mig Lubricant No. 72 
N Cc 7 bn bk Bie Schon 
0. eetecacceskee’ 
ee Per Pope ere ore = 
Orvus WA Paste (dims.). 
RES... rae gee . 
cedar Flake (dlvd.)...... ib 
Redotex Flakes (dlvd.)... .Ib. 
Powder (dlvd.) ........ Ib, 
et REE gal. 
MUP ESIO os. Sb sli dice, gl. 
Rusco Mold Paste........ Ib. 
Sericite (I.c.l.) ..........tom 
Fe, ry te RE ee: Ib. 
Uleo Mold Soap.......... Th. 


Werkrite Flakes (divd.).. . Ib. 
Powder (dlvd.) Ib. 


eeenenne 


LUBRICANTS, RUBBER 


Propylene Stearate (drums)th. 
Rubberol Ib. 


ey 


ee 








~ 
> 
oN 


| 


LUBRICANTS, RUBBER SURFACE 


Barium Stearate ......... Ib. 
Calcium Stearate ........ Ib. 
Polyethylene Glycol ...... Ib. 
NE. eas yada a wees Ib 
NE bc. cateacn baws:. Ib. 
Fy va Ib. 
WOOOTIN sic ke ead ee Kents Ib. 
Zine Stearate ..s..scccces Ib. 
MOLD CLEANERS 
Actusol (dlvd.) ......... gal. 
ee AR ears ie cwt 
CRORES | as So aw nce cwt. 
Rubber-Sol  .............gal. 
SR Oe on 
Sprex A.C, (dlwd.) ...... Ib. 
PEPTIZING AGENTS 
Poptinge® 2012 isis as Ib. 


PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS 


AA Cdruma) .ciescics as ties 
BAP er re renee Ib. 
Adipol BCA (dems. ). wh 

BES 59 64500 1ka REE Ib. 


48 
39 
25 


-40 


.84 


4444 


-90 


PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS 


DO iiss Seeks ow cee Ib. 
Amalgamator Z-4 ........ Ib. 
—_ eS ee gal. 
. 1980 Co.b Ys ies Ib. 

WEEE bt cunibon o wolicde ta’ Ib. 
AS Si eeigs sie ction Ib, 

BPE yi Bid ewe x eee Rae Ib. 
OR TS ihre 5 os sakes gal. 

BE FR Ore pi er gal. 
Beeswax, Refined & 

en rr eee Ib. 

Yellow Refined ........ Ib. 
DM rs ech ok pea Ib. 
BRC WO Oi 86 eeeesaws Ib. 

A M5 weg eeba ete Ib. 
SE FO snctcceseeutes Ib. 

SERA OW | bie as slcetewecaseel Ib. 

Wich Hk ks es 6000 be wET EEE Ib. 

FF hath Sika vied 0.8.09 ied wae Ib. 
Ws. a ah ces ore céacanes Ib. 
Bunarex Resins .........:lb. 


Bunatak M 


ee 


eee ee eeesee 


ee ee | 





RRS Dao ate Dieta dp oa all J 
Butyl Benny Sebacate..... Ib. 
Butyl a Perlargonate 


ere es, ee Ib. 

Butyl Palmitate ooh vaeee a Ib. 
Butyl Roleate ........... Ib. 
7 ae ae Ib. 
NGS a ee Ib. 
Catan S20, $50 <.06 scnas Ib. 
See bn wees Shake cg hewl Ib. 
ENED oss Cian nok ennaa de Ib. 
CO MEG) ss. eicas eed ton 
Candelilla Wax Prime... .Ib. 


Cuoryl Benzyl Sebacate... .Ib. 


CREMNNONE | 65.5 5s.c. vasas COob0 Ib. 
GN Maha So's. cuca Ib. 
2. o— kik s shen saa tee i 

Pa 2 4000 (drums). ..1b. 

—— Ee scuice ae ale ae i 
$838 EGER Sa aOR AP th, 

Carnauba Wax, Crude.....Ib. 
PS ars ain Ss cae ora ae Ib. 
PRE ives eee RH Ih. 
MN Soe 6 cevawsvoekee Ib. 

Ce cc aos 5 2 Ib. 

Crees {WOE uc cos ccacs Ib. 

CRMURUIE Soak od x cac cuss Ib. 

ge Se ces Th. 

ey nas Fluid cats sogee eae 
Ceesw Wee oy be chee th, 
rote Comet ss 5 6csiee lb. 

Diamylphenol (l.c.1., dms.) . lb. 

Dibenzyl Sebacate ....... Ib. 

Dibutoxethyl Sebacate ..... Ib. 

Dibutyl Phthalate ........ Ib 


Dig! Sebacate—Tech, . ,'. 


Dicapry! “Adipate ..._....1b. 
Dicapryl Phthalate ...... > 
Dicapryl Sebacate ........ 


Di-Carbitol Phthalate (dms. sib, 


cos Acmamaae Phthalate .. a 
Diethyl Phthalate (t.c.). 
Dihexyl Adipate .......... i 
Dihexyl Phthalate ........ Ib. 
Dihexyl Sebacate ........ Ib. 
Di Isobutyl Azelate (dms.) > 
Dimethyl Phthalate ....... 
Dimethyl Sebacate ....... 
Dinopol (dms.) .......... 
Dioctyl Phthalate (dms.).. 
Dipolymer Oil .......... - 
Dispersing Oil es 305 ca'ca Ib. 
pwrek A ty 5, 6). vac. Ib. 
BD ive keene td S44 060% . gal, 
SO; Bhp ae eek ka keueen Ib. 
ic Soy teow esata Wee Ib. 
WOE deeds an occa aes te Ib. 
a ON Sa i va bs aN Ib. 
PURE RE in Su ci's ocibes8 Ib. 
MRE De aes vg Fes wk chs Ib. 
Ss V digeates ck kos CaRce Ib. 
BE. ca teak. cess wba reas Ib. 
Pcl oa) Mons we de eae Ib. 
a it Ra ee Ib. 
G. Light Process Oil . Ib. 
ry Sha a Reo our 6. ok oe Ib. 
Hercoyln (dlvd.) ......... Ib. 
MET i. 64°55 oe wa vai gal. 
Se Ib. 
BOUNTIMPIU EE: ogc sot hecenss Ib. 
SEM 7 SAS eae s awh se Ib. 
Indonex 632% (633%, 

63414, 638%) ...... gal. 
Indopol H-300 (bbls.)....gal. 
POE eases es ad'vek< + caeds Ib. 
ST eee rrr eer Ib. 


RUBBER AGE, FEBRUARY, 
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42.00 
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Meticulous workmanship has been a 
tradition at Brockton Cutting Die 
for three generations. That’s why 
rubber manufacturers turn to us 
for quality dies of all kinds... 
for dies that really retain their cut- 
ting edge. experience and 
facilities enable us to turn out a 
cutting die for every type of 
service. 


Send your blueprint today for 
prompt quotation. 
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NEW! 


ELECTRICALLY HEATED 
FLAT FACE 
ROLL 


1849 


Gince 
< 












For 
Rubber and 
Plastics Shops 


Designed Primarily for seaming rubber, but is also efficient 
for forming, rolling or flattening unvulcanized rubber and 
plastics. Steel roll, size I'/2” x I'/2”. Heats quickly (A.C. 
or D.C.) to an effective heat level for working these 
products. Well made throughout for factory use. Has 
5\/> feet of cord, high grade, hard rubber switch, and 
combination prong plug; but this can be varied to your 
need. Write for prices. 


HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO. 








141A Brewery St., New Haven 7, Conn. 
| Pacific Coast: H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles 
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W 
HUMIDITY INDICATOR 
Weston 


@ Qvick-reading 
@ Convenient 
@ Accurate 


Simplified Slide Rule Calculator rot 
relative humidity readings directly—€ : 
nates charts. and tables. Entire unit i 
gedly constructed of metal, including . 
two Weston dial-type thermometers, _ 
viding readings accurate to +1% 
general conditions. 


N 


* 













WESTON 


ALL-METAL 


THERMOMETERS 


relia- 





Featuring readability, 
bility and rugged construc- 
tion. Available in models for 
industrial applications in 
required stem lengths and 
ranges; also models for 


laboratory use. 






through distributors, or con- 


Available representative. 


sult your local WESTON 


WESTON Aotere# 


strument Corporation 







Weston Electrical In 


617 Frelinghvyse” Avenue, Newark 5, N. 4. 
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PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS 
KP Ot —" st A ia couse - 
120 RGD asic nactue oxo ib 
ND Dee wag Ib. 
Ce OS eS er ee 3 
Kronisol (drums) ........ Ib. 
Kronitex (drums) ........ Ib. 
lin, Tech. Anhydrous. .lb. 
Lead Oleate ......... sb. 
OS SS Saree b. 
2- Fe en? mi (drums) . lb. 
Methox (dms.) ........... Ib. 
Methyl Laurate .......... Ib. 
Methyl Oleate ....... ..Ib. 
Methyl Stearate .. ...... Ib. 
Monoplex DBS .......... Ib. 
Monoplex DCP ......... Ib, 
—— ree Ib. 
SEE rk es vs os ova eo Ib. 

ce eo an wie tiu ou lb. 
Fg SN er ee ee Ib. 
Mentan Substitute No. 506.1Ib. 
Montan Wax, Crude...... Ib. 
Montan Wax (c.1.)........ lb. 
Monty OK sheet enss. 35 Ib. 
SN sie wk adie ss ee ss: Ib. 
Neolene Re Sy ee Ib. 
ES Eee Ib. 
en th ES ere nen «lb. 
PEE Ree Ib. 
Neviilac Resins (dms.).. . .ib. 


Neville Resins (dms.) ... Ib. 
Nevindene Resins (dms.). .lb, 
Ib 


Nevinol (dms.) ....... -lb. 
EE, bite ebay ross. «ie Ib. 
Nevtex 10 (dms.) . Ib. 


Nuba 1 (and 2) (dms.) “La lb. 
(dm lb 


s.) : 
15 (and 30) Oil (dms.)...Ib. 
dms, Ib. 


Se eee 7 
ps 480 Oil Proof Resin. .. lb. 
Pn Q10 (dms.) .... Tb. 
DM eke cebawbes vase Ib. 
Ortho Nitrobiphen wien Ib. 
Ozokerite Wax ~ 64 
a Saeed a kw as eo:05e Ib. 
eer Ib, 
= ; we 4, 6, 8, 20). pis nile dat lb 
Pale 4 (and 1000)........ Ib 


eee ee 


Paradene Resins (dms.} . lb. 


Para Flux (dms.) -gal. 
2016 (lel) ..... — * 
Para Lube (l.c.1.). eee 
Parapiex G-25  ......ccucs Ib. 
SE Vn at so 50 hs kaa’ Ib. 
ir ehecs GAS cen bes Ib. 
BI neha dhs 6 45's0 ces 2 Ib. 
Pentalene 90 (l.c.l., dms.).Ib. 
92 (l.ec.L., drums) Re ES lb 
Pentaphen No. 114 h Gar 
bags) ; . Ib. 
Eater i lb. 
PG-16 (drums) +. ae te Gade Ib. 
ees OM Bebe oa gal. 
eels tanks oop a gal. 
Picco 10 (and 25). — 
75 (and 100). ee: fe 
Rubber Resin 100...... Ib 
RES Gb Mi aS gk. vans Fe gal. 
PRION DO wins bce 0005s Ib. 
Piccolastic A (and RB. C 
D, F) es as so Gee Ib. 
bahay hah wie soca Ib. 
Piccolyte S Resins........ Ib. 
Piccolyte WW Resins..... Ib. 
Piccoumaron Resins .....Ib. 
RR ree -lb. 
(SBE - Ib. 
ME ei eh aes gal. 
Plas-Blend 360 ........... Ib. 
Plastac M ........ Ib. 
Plasticizer No. 50N ...... Ib. 
Plasticizer SC ...........lb 
Plasticizer VA-) Ib. 
Plasticizer XP-3 Ib. 
NS ee . Ib. 
re eg Es aa lb. 
(SOs - lb. 
Plastogen ..... th 
Plastolein 9050 ........ Ib. 
SOT tia bes wes KS vhs Ib. 
er Ib. 
Se oR ASS ae Ib. 
PR wha boas chs Kcddes’s Ib. 
Plastoiein’ x * (dms.)... .Ib. 
X-148 (dms.) .......... Ib. 
PRONE ice. ss See 
Folymel D .. fae < 
Polymel Liquid econ 
Polymel Resins ..........Ib. 
Process Oil C-255 ....... gal 
PT 400 Pine tar (600. 

800) (t.c., dms.) ....gal. 
MRE hie 0G ci oe acces. Ib, 
465 Resin (drume) ......Ib. 
BO OM hs Sense ov ewt. 
| Oe ere Ib. 
ee oe Ib. 


L-4 a 
Ridbo 369° ‘(drema) pee 
369-F (drums) 


$38 








(Cont'd) 
39% - .40 
41 - 41% 
— - .40 
49% - .50 
41%- .42 
— - 43 
-41 - .41% 
38 - .38% 
a6 + 18 
16% - .42 
37 2 26-~ = 88% 
— - 45 
41 - 414% 
ae oe: ae 
— - 20 
— - .40 
oo ee 
40% - 41 
, ee A 
S feet Pag 
‘Se ee | 
45 46 
we 8 © 6438 
.30 35 
52 55 
35 
-1050 -1150 
—_— -16 
—_— 14 
—_— 15 
— - .09 
.23 - 45 
10%- 15% 
12% + 115% 
— - .17 
0325 - .0425 
— - .10% 
—  - .04 
—  -  .N65 
— - .24 
—  - .27 
— 15 
44% - 45% 
 ) | 
-06 - -1l 
31 «82 
25 © - 26 
29% - .33% 
"Same car™ | 
—_— 24 
— 11 
.065 -075 
-1875 .1975 
22 .23 
.046 .048 
:, See ig 
4S - + “i 
39% - 40% 
06 13% 
—_—- 245 
—_— -26 
— 27 
72 75 
ae ? 23% 
18 35 
13 35 
—_— 12 
_—- 11% 
13%- .13% 
wae. «4 
05% - .06 
.22 22% 
-139 - .144 
1500 - = .1575 
“5 = a 
06% - 4% 
: °- Ah 
02% - 04 
“ .30 
03 - 04 
—_— .09% 
365 385 
.36 38 
—_— -40 
—  -  ,.50 
—— - ,.50 
— - .38 
—_- - 41 
07% - .08 
—— = 45 
— - .37 
—  -  .45 
—— - .32 
—— - ,36 
——- - .60 
— .70 
.27 .30 
-20 
12 17 
029 - .05 
——me  le)| 22 
34% - .45% 
ETT areas ( 
— - .0575 
- 14.75 
02 + .0275 
03% -  .04 
02% - .03 
ae 
—- 12 


rLASTICZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 


Ras Ge. oS iccnkss eae ss gal. 
ee Se Oe ee eager Ib. 
| A Meee eens Ib. 
RS SOROS are Sere Ib. 
R.S.O. Softening Uil...... Ib. 
Pas ee ee al. 
Santicizer B-16 .......... Ib. 
E-15 . «lb. 
>) geome sates pee «Ib. 
MO SEO ooo Re eek Ib. 
Sree oe Peta gal. 
Softener Nv. 2U -gal. 
REA a ckewaugnees oo ee Ib. 
Stanolind Petrolatum ....Ib. 
i PEE re rer age™ Ib. 


Staybelite Resin (dms.).. .Ib. 

Sunny South Burgundy 
Pitch 

Sunny South Pine Tar... 


Sunny South Rosin Oil. .gal. 
Superliga: Wak. .osisscncu's Ib. 
Syncera Wax .... ......-lb. 
Syuplesticiger 06... 208s Ib. 
Syn Tac (c.1.) .gal. 
OSS. chs ae ohes s oe Ib. 
car, menmed. 5 So ood sk gal. 
K-Tarnel NR tc.) .. ..Ib. 
Tervene A .... i oS 
TPE kend cackpetaues ou Ib. 
REE adh cts abs oc oes Ib. 
i >. eae Sa <a 
(ae eee Ib. 
Tricresyl Phosphate ...... Ib. 
Tepe SS)... is : -lb. 
Tamadiet A. . vices sc iss oe gal. 
Vonage B, Coo By 66. sc Ib. 
ye) eee er Serer Ib. 
Solution ..... -gal. 
Visit ei 8a 
1 ON SESE Apne 2 Soe ee gal. 
eh AS a ete aadeet «ts gal. 
Witresin—Granular ...... ton 
SS Bete 2 ee ton 
PROCESSING AIDS 
Castor Oil. Processed 
Chins.) <6. vabawe eee'sie lb. 
Refined (drums) . Ib. 
Castorwax (min. 400 Ibs. ). -Ib. 
as 209 Fis fl EN ee -Ib. 
ako in ere ae 
EDA (diwd. 53,35., ee 
sen ee 7 Ee a eee Ib. 
Te ere a ae Ib. 
men No. 1066553 <i 2 iss lb. 


PROTECTIVE & STABILIZING 


pe er ey or ere b 
Agchem SA-9 (to SA-12).Ib. 
Alpha Protein Ib. 


Aroostoocrat - Ib. 
Carob Bean Flour ........ Ib. 
CED | os dak <4 Rance toe lb 


Ethylene Diamine 68% | .. .1b. 


mareva (OOM -. cis seins Ib. 
i eer re elb. 
Rex Compound No. 2801. .Ib. 
Sodium Alginate .... Ib. 
OR IE Sawieawe eave ews lb. 
Tragacanth Flakes ....... Ib. 
RECLAIMING AGENTS 
seers Coes aves Ib. 
ice te tie Seee ote Ib. 
ne. gag H.B. Vii. gal. 
Sane ke - gal. 
C5 Oii (and 28. *32) . -gal. 
a Te 6) ua te. ees, - gal. 
Gabe CIM pcs Ceaser ens ae al. 
Caustic Soda—Flake 76% 
tol, GUM ccc ss cwt. 
Liquid 50% (t.c.).....cwt. 
Solid 76% (c.l., dms.)..cwt. 
ee Acid (99-100% ). - gal. 
)-4 Peay ois Ries gal. 
Es sive! yah te echt alesse ars gal. 
G RB. Reclaiming Oil..... gal. 


spy3" Aromatic Naphtha 

LX.77 ’ Reclaiming Solvent gal. 
LX-572 Reclaiming Oil .. .gal. 
Neo-Fat D-242 Ib 


PT 67 Light pine oil... .gal. 
PT 101 Pine tar oil.....gal. 
PT 150 Pine solvent..... gal. 
oC) AOU 6 as cen 6a hae gal. 
Reclaiming Oil 1621 ...... Ib. 


Reclaiming Oil 3186 (t.c.) gal. 
Reclaiming Oil 3186-G....gal. 
Reclaiming Reagent No. 4. ~ 
Reclaiming Resin No. |. -gal. 
R.P.A. No. 3 (divd.)..... Bb. 


Soda Ash (c.l., bags)... .cwt. 
Solvent 534 . ret "gal. 
Solvent Oil 21. . .gal. 

Cae cic es .. gal. 
Union Solvent 4060-0... .gal. 
X-1 Resinous Oi .. ee. 
X-60 Solvent ........... gal. 
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REINFORCING AGENTS—CARBON BLACK 
Channel, Hard Processing (HPC) (bags) 


Atlantic HPC-98 ......... Ib. 0740 - 
Comtnemins Fo a view tapes Ib. 0740 - 
CONOR ORS eo ks « dev wo Oe Ib. 0740 - 
OT ORR ee Ib. 0740 - 
Dixiedensed (and S) ..... lb. 0740 - 
Kosmobile (and S) ...... Ib. 0740 - 
_ een ey eee «lb. .0740 - 
Micronet® HEPC . 2... cies Ib. 0740 - 
BORATOR Mf... vawdvecss,cole be lb. .0740 - 

itco Disperso No. 6...... Ib. 0732 - 


Channel, Medium Processing (MPC) (bags) 


Atlantic MPC-95 ........ Ib. .0740 - 
Cmte A es cies lb.  .0740 - 
eR ene lb. .0740 

ES * GES errr. Ib. .0740 - 
Dixiedensed HM (and S-66)lb.  .0740 - 
Huber Arrow TX ........ lb. .0740 - 
Kosmobile HM (and S-66) Ib. .0740 - 
eee ea ar Ib. 0740 - 
Micronex Standard ...... Ib. 0740 - 
NE RRs: Ib. 0740 - 
WH OE Gave cehs vee eka) Ib. .0740 - 
Witco Disperso No. 1...... Ib. .0732 - 
Channel, Easy Processing (EPC) (bags) 
Atlantic EPC E-42 ...... lb. .0740 - 
Continental AA ........:. Ib. .0740 - 
oe SS: rere eer Ib.  .0740 - 
Dixiedensed 77 ........-- Ib. .0740 - 
ee Ss Br Re ee Ib. .0740 - 
Micronex W-6 ........... Ib. .0740 

ES Sa ee Ib. .0740 - 
EEE wb as ss 4 osc0d 6mm Ib. .0740 - 
Witco Disperso No. 12. ...lb. .0732 

SO Sais ces ce vere ee lb. 0740 - 


Channel, Conductive (CC) (bags) 


Disie & dwatless 2. 50. c<.. Ib. .0832 - 
Kosmink dustless . ...... Ib. .0832 - 
Spheron C . 2 . Ib. .1200 - 
Srheron I .... 2 eS cae 
Sener IN i. ... «+. » cdc aaa = 
VO eo cekaos ss cs uae ew Ib. = .1500 - 


Furnace, Fast Extruding (FEF) (bags) 


Statex M .0550 - 


Continex HMF... ...... Ib. 0500 - 
Dixie 40... Th. 0500 
pL IS egy: lb. 0550 - 
Kosmos 40 - Ib. 0500 - 
pS Caan rR er Ib. 0550 - 
Modulex .... . lb. 0500 - 
Philblack A age 1c 0550 
| TS em Sag 0500 
Sterling L ; 5 atc oa eee 0500 
Sear ae Ib. 0550 


Furnace, Reinforcing (RF) (bags) 


Tea BO ie cek si he a Ib. 0740 - 
NON OO i 6c cine Fe anewe Ib. -0740 - 
Furnace, Semi-Reinforcing (SRF) (bags) 
Continex ponil ete ge a Ib. .0350 - 
(Sah eee =e -0350 - 
nS is «4a ae 20350 
Furnex ..... ieee? 0350 
EE PD cs eee Bese 
Kosmos 20 aye er Sas -0350 
I SE ash aae es a AO. © 
PI taps: 450 =, 5 bye .0350 
Sterling NS” ni: 350 
Sterling R . genes Kee 
DU SS das voce as Ib .0350 


Furnace, Fine (FF) (bags) 


Staeex. Bui 
Sterling 99 


-0575 - 
.0650 - 


Furnace, High Abrasion (HAF) (bags) 


NE Ta EA ED Ib. .0745 - 
WH awe. ss cs-oaweee Ib. 0740 - 
Ba AREA ee Kea a Lee Ib. 0740 - 


Furnace, Very Fine (VFF) (bags) 


DAGON OR aed oi eel es Ib. .0740 - 
WOGVGE BO. c-cvieuns se dx lb. —— - 
Thermal, Fine (FT) bags) 

Pee Gas Co es wee see ene bh —— 
Thermal, Medium (MT) (bags) 
Thermax (c.l.) ... eb — 
Thermax, Stainless ...... lb —— 
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SF ORIGINAL PRODUCERS OF 
Nard) nee taase FROM 
feed, 18778200708 LITTLEJOHN & CO., Ine. 
salts 
from the-sed 120 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
| CRUDE & SYNTHETIC 
| RUBBER 
CARBONATE ve PR | NATURAL & SYNTHETIC 
HYDROXIDE a | LATEX 
OXIDES \hus | 
| 7 
| Balata—Gutta Percha 
CORPO | Pontianak—Gutta Siak 
meas ) emma cia mag. we All Grades of 
ee Py: ay + | Brazilian and Far Eastern 
ee | Chewing Gum Raw Materials 
Write for Brochure | 
SOUTH ASIA CORP. N 
i: ae E FOR DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. Y ON YOUR 
Digby 4-2050 O 
R 
K 
EQUIREMENTS 


Balatas — Gums — Guayule 
Synthetic Rubber 


Liquid Latex | 1903-1949 

















E. P. LAMBERT CO. 
FIRST NATIONAL TOWER 
AKRON 8, OHIO 

HEmlock 2188 
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REINFORCING AGENTS—MISCELLANEOUS 


bang A a caad No, 3 nae 


oe eee eee ee ee 


No 3 Se EE ee ib 
Darex Copolymer Latex 
No. (and X34) - Ib. 


Durez 12687 (and 12707) - 
Durez 13355 


Marbon S ae 
NN SPE ROIS Oe rer lb. 
Pliolite S6 Resin. ......... Ib. 

G Masterbatch ........ Ib. 

G50 Masterbatch ....... Ib. 

R Masterbatch ....... Ib. 
RM SDs aaBes wav dees Ib. 
RETARDERS 
NS LAB ind 6 a. «'n'vie's''s.030 Ib. 
Retarder ASA ...... Ib. 
NE wT os a cues bo Ons Ib, 
DEE di cad oxcsvens¥s Ib. 
RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
Mineral Rubber 

Cb o Weed wb 0606 ove o0es ton 
Blacic Diamond .......... ton 
ND oes i's w-o:5.0'e'n Gane ton 
Gilsonite, Selects (c.l.)....ton 


Hard Hydrocarbon (dms.).ton 


Herron Flake ........... ton 
Mineral Rubber, sclid....ton 
POND fib od aos v0.0 ova mess ton 


BEEP SSN oer Ib. 
eS pe WRENS 0 oes .lb. 
SONU © i iiabe'y sm 6 wine 0 hes Ib. 
POE Nab. Spd vsereey Ib. 
MR Seah rs opis i's Pee lb. 


cd se aeis ¢eeeéie Ib. 

IM Cor taig ng bikie eke Gast 6 Ib, 

Resin No, 1098 (drums). .Ib. 
| ee ee eee Ib 

SOLVENTS 

Acetone (divd.) ......... Ib. 


American Dipentent ....gal. 
i Lactol Spirits (t.c.)gal. 
Rubber Solvent (t.c.)..gal. 


MR Bw wias cae gal. 
Solv A-80 (t.c.) ...... gal. 
Ee EO eae gal. 
Solvy B-90 (t.c.) ...... gal. 
Solvy D ae ES gal. 
BONY AAG) pcivsces gal 


Special Naptialite (t.c.) Sak. 


Textile Spirits (t.c.) ..gal. 
Amy] Chlorides, Mixed 
(Lc.1.) (drums) ...... Ib. 
Aromatic Solvent 40...... gal. 
=. Sere 1. 
Butyl Acetate (t.c.).. Ib. 
Butyl Alcohol (t.c.)....... lb. 
Secondary (divd.) ...... Ib. 
Tertiary (divd.) ........ Ib. 


Carbon Bisulfide, Tech.....1b. 


Carbon Tetrachloride ....gal. 
SERS RS Seer een gal. 
Ge Es a¢ bs chapkeke eons gal. 
Cyclohexane ...ccsecceess Ib. 
Cyclohexanorie ........... Ib, 
Diacetone, Pure (divd.)....Ib. 


Ba oy Ether ee Ib. 
Formal (dms.) .. _ 
He 2g (L.e.l. es 
oh Sar 122 (dms.)..... ey 
1 Alcohol (t.c.) ....gal. 
Eko Alcohol SD-1 (t.c.). gal. 
Ethyl Alcohol SD-2B (t.c.) gal. 
eo ‘ocpeytene (drums, 
Halowax Oil 
Heptanes (t.c.) g 
ae ee as -~ 


fe a eae gal. 
Ether, Ref, (divd.) |. .1b. 
Mesityl Oxide oe on he Ib. 
Methanol (dms., divd.) ..gal. 
Methy! Acetone, a 
drums, divd.) ...... gal. 
Methyl n-Amyl Ketone 
oS SRA Ib 


640 


30 


‘18 


04% - 
-06 


31 


08% 


415 


.1300 - 
a 


-1300 - 


04% - 


+115 
43 


-615 
37 


SOLVENTS (Cont'd) 


Methyl 
— Ey sobuty!l Ketone 


ee ee 


) Ib. 
N-5 Pentane Mix. (t.c.) ~ 
N-6 Hexanes (t.c.)....... gal. 
N-7 Hexanes (t.c.)....... eal 


Petrolene (t.c.) ¢...ses0% 
Picolines, Aplha, eT ag 
en eee err een 


Proprietary ce (t.c.) . am 


Pyridine, Refined ........ Ib. 
Cremeans <6 60s 45 00 hes hens Ib. 
Rubber Solvent (t.c.)....gal. 
Rube 40.01) os ve sees we gal. 
a B (Hexanes) 
BS) detdunsvtee ees gal. 
Cc AE (t.c.)....gal. 
E (Octanes) (t.c.).....gal. 
R (Solvent Naphtha) . -gal. 
Solvenol (dms.) ........ gal. 
Solvent, Crude. Light... .g:l. 
Solvesso 100 (t.c.)......gal. 
SIO TERS isi es chad gal. 
Sunny South Dipentene. .gal. 
Toluene (drums) ........ gal. 
POUR AEB) eke ska vans 4% 
Trichlorethane  ......... b. 
Triglycol Dichloride (dms.) i. 
SOE OE SIE eee 
Union Thinner 1 ........ hy 
Sy ey yee ey er or 


X- 5 Sp. Heptanes (t.c.). “eal, 


Xylene (drums) 


STABILIZING AGENTS (for Vinyl Resins) 


Dutch Boy DS-207........ Ib. 
Plumb-O-Sil A ........ Ib. 
| RP t AP ee ee ee Ib. 
Se © oo Vkdens esses ce lb. 

es RRR g Arai etre Pat Sie pee Ib. 

Kagle Basic Silicate White 

LS eee Haid Ib. 

Lead Stearate, Precip.....lb. 
cg RR Are Ree Th. 

Lithium Stearate ......... Ib. 

ce ere ere errr Ib. 
Ce ON: - oes caw baveane Ib. 
pt RR ae re Ase ae Ib. 

Stabilizer V-7939 ........ Ib. 

Stabilizer JCX om * 
1 ea pire 
Vee “skies 
ic eer e eer re re 

VOGMOE <i siciaxicdas tesa 





WGAIGOE ns octen vs aes eee % 
SOON is 6c cw aekcsaee Ib. 
RE eo o 6eedee 
Ei ese nen neh bien see eb lb. 
POOR + ob sdneeoenenaweues Ib. 
TACKIFIERS 
Advaresin 100 ........... Ib. 
Agchem RC 30 .......... gal. 
Amberol ST-137X ....... Th. 
Beckopol 1400 (dlvd.)..... Ib. 
DBO AE | Sis ok bias 0d gal. 
E-310 Resin Emulsion..... Ib, 
Gale COL) svccvicvent Ib. 
DAOOOUAN «6.6 Lenida'p's uw h-0p Se Ole Ib. 
Liquid Rubber Flux...... Ib. 


Pentalyn Resins (dlvd.)...lb 
Resin Ib 
Rubtack 
Staybelite Esters (dlvd.)..lb 
Super-Beckacite No. 1001 


eee ee eee eee eeeee 


ee ee ee ee 


_ = ee Ib. 
or EEE <esnu wou Ib. 
SPE! Wek eter kienses Ib. 

U2. ee Sua caw ie as cacew anaes Ib. 
Vistac No. 1 ONS sare gal. 
aS  ceet tanbeakaawes gal. 
PR Ack a chicnd bunen set gal. 


Acrysol GS 


DUG RG oc chiens ook Ib. 
Betanol (drums) ......... Ib. 
Emulsorex No, 5.......... Ib. 
TE aie bsaGes hha cae ol Ib. 
BURVOO. BOG 20s ec onas vedces Ib. 
Propylene Laurate (dms.). . Ib. 

yess) cewt 


Sodium Silicate 


Ethyl Ketone..... Ib. 
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VULCANIZING AGENTS 


Selenium 
Vaemte oe bids 6s ccd eas Ib. 
Sulfur 
pS epee ret tere cwt. 
Crymtee: C103.) \s <ocecnve's lb. 
Dispersed Sulfur ........ Ib. 
Biv ane es sc nekeoe Ib. 
Devil COED Va ss Sohawe cwt. 
Insoluble Sulfur 60 ...... Ib. 
Spiel risk igs ke eee wk cewt. 
a Cle A [Mig CP eigeer pte Sts cewt. 
Tite. . 6c cieae ek es baer cwt. 
Tube (ek Ged) 2. och cwt. 
Tellurium 
Latest Tey 6c oc ccsevinas Ib. 
TOE sccscresceeacesses lb 


Miscellaneous Vulcanizing Agents 


ee i ae aaa ate gel Ib. 
Vultac ag , a alle a ip 422 5 Ib. 
Bs Gaiuesn eueekeuen Ib. 
No. ; MAESTEG Bre Fs” Ib. 


WASHING & FINISHING AGENTS 


Apcolene (t.c.) ....-++0> gal. 

WETTING AGENTS 

Atrone, Ge | EEF EO Ib. 
7 Deca wicca a0 Geen Ib. 


Ne 
Prt oT 70% Clear....lb. 
Agchem SA-15 (16, 18)...Ib. 


Alrosol (dms.) 
A wee ME 


NS (dlvd.) 


eee ewer eeeeere 


ee eee 
re 


ST 6b has au tase ee 
Armacs 
Arquads 
Etho-chemicals 
Lecithin 


ee ee 


Trenamine W- . 
‘Triton oa 60 
BS ie earn 


eee ee ee ee) 


ee ee 





MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 


Acto 450 (550-W, 600, 
630) 


Agchem SA-17 Sree 


Aquarex SMO 
a Oil No. 1 (and 


3) gal. 
Copper Inhibitor X-872-L. . Ib. 
2-Ethylhexanol (dms.) ... “Ib. 


aaa = 88% Sap., Crude . 


TO 8 ee ree 
WEE CHORE). vow ccuvaee 
Para Resin No. 1784...... Ib 

NE | as C* S Re Ib. 
OG CET SE SOD) ac ccccase i 


Fmnented Filmite 


Polyvinyl Methyl Ether Tp 


Reference Fluid SR-6.. . gal. 

DARE: 6 Sag Tie Wes v0 ecw ec gal. 
Resin No. 1226..........- Ib. 
ee NS BOSS Aree er Ib. 
RO SESS Serer e toe Ib. 
Rubber Resin LM-4...... Ib. 
EE 5 oa es 00k FRO POs Ib. 
se N ‘id aah ; ss ine ares > 

ynpep rums)........ 4 
ie | RS Ib. 

LE dae Raivs sat sene dan Ib. 
Tysonite EV Gwss Cues aeede Ib. 
Vee iii cig ce Ree gal. 
Vinsol Resin—Lumps ...cwt. 


RUBBER AGE, 


— 2.00 
——— + 2.30 
19% - .23 
—- «2.09 
jae cshia: 2.35 
wee oe 1.75 
.13 13% 
— - 2.30 
— 2:25 
1.75 2.35 
2.25 2.85 
—  - 2.00 
— - 2.00 
‘ieee 
7a ae 
A Se ee 
-42 49 
——— «© 09% 
——s-~—_—« 
— - 18 
40 - .43 
-80 - 1.00 
a ae 
ca - -48 
—- - 92 
— -  .60 
— - .7§ 
° ae 
* Soe 
Be «5S 
ae ei 28 
oS Te See | 
70 +  .84 
.29 .76 
.24 - 27 
we? = 5. 
12 Bh 
.43 . -65 
Mae iene | 
—  - .28 
— - «4.70 
20° «- 22 
33%- 41 
59% -  .67 
14% -  .25 
30% -  .38 
Bim «2: DB 
——s-~—s «17 
109 - .145 
— - .29 
———~—- - .50 
1.00 oe 
——as¢=+=sOd*2=75 
o) . Slater 
31% - .32 
—_—-~=s«-«.29% 
— _ - 09% 
— -  .04 
— -  .04 
—— - 2.00 
— - .16% 
aa - 1.00 
85 - 1.00 
OO? sr FS 
31%- .36% 
— -.75 
a eee 
Re 
mien e 50 
ae i ee 
— - .54 
— -  .90 
— - .90 
21%- .22% 
2.00 2.50 
——- 5.00 
FEBRUARY, 1!949 
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the problem ot « 


A free sample will be sent upon request 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE CO. 


TESTED 1s TRUSTED 


BRIDGEPORT 5 
CONNECTICUT 








DUPONT 

ABRADER 
One of the many *Scott 
Testers for "“World-Stand- 
ard" testing of rubber, 
textiles, paper, plastics, 
wire, plywood, up to | ton 
tensile. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


85 Blackstone St., Providence, R. |. 


SCOTT 
TESTERS 


e0® IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


TANKCAR- CARLOAD - L.C.L. 





» # capper 
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NATURAL RUBBER 














*Trademark 














Mold Lubnicant No. 735 


Because of its high efficiency, "450 degrees F makes excellent 
stability, less than .01% ash content leaves cleaner molds,” 
Mold Lubricant #735 is now fast becoming the most popular 
Rubber Lubricant in the field among the large rubber manu- 
facturers. Why not send in for your sample today and see 
what this lubricant can save you in expense and lost produc- 


tion time. 





We want to apologize to our customers for the delay in 
filling orders the past two months. We have now enlarged 
our facilities to produce Mold Lubricant #735 and can again 
promise prompt dispatchment of your valued orders. 


STONER'S INK COMPANY 











GUIDE 


QUARRYVILLE, PENNA. 
That is indispensable | 


mue PALLY 
| to buyers of Rubber 


THE TRADE NEWS SERVICE 


Established (1915) 
New York 4, N. Y. | 


; 
featuring 
"MARKET REPORTS © RUBBER IMPORTS @ 


| Write for Free Trial Service 


| 23-25 Beaver St. 


STATISTICS | 




















RUBBER AGE, FEBRUARY, 1949 


®: CHICAGO, ILL.+¢! 
(27 DETROIT, MICH. Lc! 


OLUMBIA CITY. INP 


CARLOAD-L.¢ 


MORE. MD. , 


CARLOAD-+* 


_ BALTI 
ANKCAR 
SEND FOREREE gooKLél 


NTAINS a WEALTH O14 
AnOWLEDGE FOR THELAY™ rey 
OUT NATURAL RUBBERE 











407 S. DEARBORN, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


Carey MAGNESI 
OXIDES AND CARBONATES LIGHT AND 


HEAVY — TECH, AND U.S. P. QUALITY 


The knowledge and experience of Carey 
Research Laboratories in using these 
products in chemical formulations are 
available upon request. 


PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


Cincinnati 15, Ohio 
CFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE 
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RATES: 
All Classifications (except Positions Wanted): 
8c per word in light face type—Minimum, $3.00 
12¢ per word in bold face type—Minimum, $3.00 
Positions Wanted: 
$1.00 for 40 words or less; extra words, 5c each. 
Box Number. is used, add 5 words to word count. 


CLASSIFLED WANT ADS 


0 ee a a eo 
py eer or 8 wo 

Display ee or Classified advertisements in 

All Classified 

Replies tg keyed advertisements will 'b be forwarded to advertiser without 


Address all oe to Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. ¥. 





te line, count it as 10 words if light 
if bold is used. 
ers: $10.00 per column 





inch; maximum, 85 words per inch. 
ed Advertising must be paid in advance except for advertisers 
check with 






on contract. 










POSITIONS WANTED 


HELP WANTED (Continued) 





CHICAGO EXECUTIVE will conduct office on a part-time basis fer a 
growing concern maintaining or contemplating Chicago headquarters. Well 
qualified in accounting, taxation, office, and corporate procedures. Highest 
credentials. Address Box 309- P, Rusper AGe. 


CHEMIST—Superintendent, extruded rubber latex thread, “Jatex sheet- 
ing, cut latex thread production. Experienced also research and develop- 
ment of latex compounds, laboratory control, and production dipped goods. 
Interested production latex products in supervisory capacity. Age thirty- 
four. Address Box 343-P, Rososa Ace. 


FOREMAN, wal grounded in adhesives, coated « on “textile 1 paper, ‘scotch- 
tape, metal and lastic tapes. Ten years specialization. Coating of plastics 
and lacquers. Calendered plastic sheeting. Able to adapt desirable product 
° divergent type of production machinery. Address Box 348-P, RuBBER 

GE. 




















SALES. DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER, M. E., 
firm. Varied Detroit contacts. Ten years synthetic and natural rubber, 
automotive mechanicals, laboratory research evaluation, plastics. _Metro- 
—- New York preferred. Will travel. Address Box 351- P, RuBBER 

GE 


COMPOUNDER, experienced in cork and rubber mixes ‘for the shoe 
trade, mechanicals, and ere processing and factory control. Address 
Box 353- Fr, Russer Ace. 


RUBBER AND PLASTIC CHEMIST, 3 young, _ ambitious, with six years 
experience in compounding for the tire and insulated wire industries, plus 
two years of analytical experience. Wants position of compounding chemist, 
factory superintendent, or research chemist with rubber, plastic, or rubber 
chemicals manufacturer. Excellent educational back sround. Minimum 
salary $5,000. Location immaterial. _Address Box 355-P, RuspBerR AGE. 

CHEMICAL ENGINEER, proven good record, in roduction of ‘ad- 
hesive tapes on rubber spreader or coating machine. Had turned a few 
low grade products into good selling items. Had developed competitive 

ualities in adhesives, coated goods, cements, quarterlining. Address 

ox 363-P, RUBBER AGE, 

~ CHEMIST, Be Ss; ‘superintendent wishes to work for Chief Chemist in 
technical consulting ye Arey Extensive experience in working out prob- 
lems in the field of lacquers, adhesives, tapes, plastics. Address Box 364-P, 
RuspsBer AGe. 


now employed leading 











SUPERINTENDENT- CHEMIST, now employed, desires new connec- 
tion. Over twenty pers practical experience, large and small plants manu- 
facturing mechanical and sponge rubber items. Educated chemical-mechani- 
cal engineer. Location immaterial. Address Box 365-P, 








RusBer AGE. 





HELP WANTED 





RUBBER CHEMIST 


Excellent opportunity to achieve key position in well 
established Ohio company. Initiative and some practical 


experience in compounding and processing of rubber re- 


quired. Our technical staff knows of this advertisement. 
State age, experience, and salary expected. All replies 
kept confidential. 

Address Box 305-W, RUBBER AGE. 








CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
(Rubber Experience) 


We need top grade men for positions demanding sound ex- 
perience. Right salaries to the right men! Confidential service. 
JUNIORS ALSO INVESTIGATE 
See! Write or wire 
GLADYS HUNTING 
CASTLE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 

220 South State Street Chicago 4, Ilhnois 











RUBBER CHEMIST—Must be fully versed in the problems of com- 
pounding natural and synthetic rubber, for plant in western Pennsylvania 
making a specialty of made-to-order molded goods, wrapped goods, and roll 
coverings, and tactory control of stocks through production. State full 
qualifications, references, wages required, etc., in your reply. Address 
Box 346-W, RuBBER AGE. 


TIRE DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER 
ening with exceptional opportunity for young man who has experience 
in tire design and tire development. Give full details first letter. Replies 
held in full confidence. Address Box 347-W, Russer AGE. 





- EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY in well established 1 New 
England company for laboratory work of various types of 
liquid latices for shoe and industrial trades. State age and 
experience in detail. Address Box 349-W, RUBBER AGE. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE SALESMAN to sell raw materials to rubber 
manufacturers in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston areas. ood oppor- 
tomy. State age, complete experience, and salary expected. All replies 
will be confidential. Address Box 350-W, Ruspser AGE. 


RUBBER & PLASTIC CHEMISTS—TECHNICIANS 
Needed at once for openings in the Mid-west and East. _— $3,600- 
6,000. Polystyrene chemist, . Degree, salary to $7,500. Address 
Hay AGENCIES, 30 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


GRINDING WHEEL RESINS. Reliable manufacturer will make salary 
or commission arrangement if preferred on a permanent. basis with resin 
man experienced in selling to the grinding wheel trade. Our present repre- 
iRvsuex Act. been notified about this advertisement. Address Box 361-W, 

UBBER AGE. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


We do Rubber Compounding, Light Color Stock Mixings, 
and GR-S Breakdown. FRANK T. BAKER RUBBER 
PRODUCTS AND COMPOUNDING, 63 Arch Street, 
Fall River, Massachusetts. 


SELL NOW! PRICES ARE HIGH! CHEMICALS, 
Colors, Pigments, Resins, Solvents, Oils, Waxes, Lacquers, 
Other Materials, Supplies, Equipment, etc. CHEMICAL 
oe CORPORATION, 84 Beaver St., New York 5, 


- WANTED: ': PLASTIC. VINYL SCRAP. Black, all guages, 
clear and clear transparent in all colors. Top prices paid. 
Large quantities, carload lots. Address Box 108-C, RUB- 
BER AGE. 


- JOBBERS: Write for. proposition on household, surgical, 
industrial rubber gloves GLOVE MANUFACTURER, 
BOX 247, Marion, Ohio. 


‘SUCCESSFUL MANAGEMENT EXECUTIVE desires 
interest in or purchase of a small rubber factory. Middle 
west preferred. Address Box 344-B, RUBBER AGE. 


- DESIRE CONTRACT WORK for several 300 ton com- 
pression “at machines, with platen and without platen, 
area up to 60”, for rubber and plastic compression molding. 
Will manufacture molds if necessary. Immediate scheduling. 
U. S. CHRONOGRAPH, 6202 Sixth Avenue, Brooklyn 20, 
N. Y., Attention: Mr. W. Chalfin. 


- WANTED: PRODUCTION MOLDS on Rubber Toys 
mg aa and children. Box 50—Ozone Park, New York, 



































ROTEX 
RUBBER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


GRADED RUBBER WASTE 
VINYL PLASTIC SCRAP 


437 RIVERSIDE AVE., NEWARK 4, N. J. 


Telephone Humboldt 2-3082—8458 Cable Address: ROTEXRUB-Newark, N. J. 


38 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN THE RUBBER LINE 


TIRE AND TUBE SCRAP 
UNVULCANIZED COMPOUNDS 


Office ana YWarenouse 


l4xmOvzZ—| 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES (Continued) 


GOLF BALL MOULDS 


Well known English firm of engineers to the rubber indus- 

desire to contact American firm making golf ball moulds 

with a view to manufacturing them under license in England. 
Address Box 358-B, RUBBER AGE. 











COMPOUNDING FACILITIES 
AVAILABLE —We invite your inquiries. 


REQUANOC RUBBER COMPANY 











Main Street Butler, N. J. 











LIQUIDATING Machinery 
of COATED FABRICS DIVISION 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, STAMFORD, CONN. 


Including: 24” x 66” 3-roll calender, herringbone geared 
throughout with variable speed motor and controls; 60” Erie 
mill with enclosed reduction drive, 125 H.P. motor and controls, 
new 1948; several other milis, 40” to 60”. One #1 Banbury 
mixer with 40 H.P. motor; Royle #3 and #4 strainers with 
drives and motors; Baker Perkins 100 gallon jacketed heavy 
duty double arm mixer with 40 H:P. motor; Sheridan hydraulic 
embossing press, 26” x 54”, model 9AH; two Sheridan toggle 
type embossing presses, 26” x 54”; fifteen coating and s»read- 
ing machines, 60” to 70” width, 30’ to 90’ long. Representative 
on premises. Send for complete list. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
P. O. Box 1115 Stamford, Connecticut 


Telephone—Stamford 3-2171 


SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
For RUBBER 


From the Pine Tree 


ROSIN OIL 
PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 
Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 


NATIONAL ROSIN OIL PRODUCES Inc 


R K O BUILDING RADIO CITY. NEW YORK 20 N.Y 




























WANTED—Large engineering firm wishes to ac- 
quire several complete rubber plants through purchase 
of (1) capital stock, (2) assets, (3) machinery and 
equipment, whole or in part. Personnel retained where 
possible, strictest confidence. Address Box 1212, 1475 
Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


° ATTRACTIVE 


* NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 
PRODUCTS CO 


ATGLEN, FPA. 




















EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED: Three-roll calender, 18” x 48”, 18” x 54”, or 
20” x 50”. Herringbone gears. Good condition. No dealers. 
Address Box 352-E, RUBBER AGE. 





WANTED: One used down stroke hand or motor driven press makin 
approximately 32” x 25” x 15” size bale. Advise price, location, and ful 
particulars. Address Box 354-E, Russer AGE. 


WANTED: Laboratory size rubber or plastic ' mill—used but must be in 
good condition. Address Box 357-E, Ruspper AGE. 


WANTED: Hydraulic Presses, with Pumps and Accumulators, Banhury 
Mixers, Mills, Calenders, Tubers, any condition. Address Box 359-E, 
Ruspper AGE. 





WANTED FOR EXPORT: Two 40” or 42” Mills; 30” 4-Roll Calender 
with exchangeable roll feature; Vulcanizer closed steam type, quick open- 
ing door, state size; 12” or 16” Laboratory Mill and Vulcanizer; small 
Bale Cutter. Address Box 362-E, Ruspsper AGE. 


HOWE MACHINERY CO., 














AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 Windsor St. Hartford, Conn. 


Representatives: San Francisco New York 


Akron 











Master Batching 
Mixing of all kinds 
BESTREAD PRODUCTS CO. STOUGHTON, MASS. 


JOHNSON HOSE REINFORCEMENT WIRE 


High tensile liquor finish hose reinforcement 
wire for high pressure hydraulic hose of wire 
braided type. Prompt shipment. 


JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, ING. 
Worcester 1, Massachusetts 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: Rubber and Plastics Thropp Calender, 3-Roll, 16” x 6”, 
surplus, in use; also Laboratory Mill. Address Box 356-S, Ruspser Ace. 
FOR SALE (SACRIFICE): One new 60” Spreader; one 72” Beamer; 
new 60” Measuring and Tubing Machine; one Butterworth three-roll 50” 
Calender. All equipment in excellent working order. These machines can 
be moved immediately. Address Box 360-S, Rupser AGE. 
45 Years $$. $$ _____ 7 
in St. Louis _ FOR SALE: Coulter Automatic Special Volumetric Cutting and Blank- 
ing Machine Model A-3, 5%” to 10” strip width with adjustable stripping 
. mechanism, Reeves Variable Speed Drive. With or without 5 H.P. motor. 
i Machine never used. Direct inquiries to Dansury Ruspser Company, INc., 
Danbury, Connecticut. 


Also PERFORATING TUBES and _ FOR SALE: Completely rebuilt #9 Banbury Mixer bodies, spray, or 
so 


jacketed types, to exchange for worn bodies and save you time, 























available spare parts for Banbury bodies, quick service. INTERSTATE 

COLLETS of all types WELpING SERVICE, 914 Miami Street, Akron 11, Ohio. 
; FOR SALE: One Watson-Stillman Hydro Pneumatic Accumulator 
INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY low and high (3,000#) pressure with pumps, motors, and accessories. One 


. : : ‘ 48” x 48” 3 opening Hydraulic Press with four 16” rams; other presses, 
LaSalle & Ohio Sts. # St. Louis 4, Missouri various sizes. One § x 24’ Vulcanizer, 100# pressure, quick opening door. 
Six Royle and other Tubers 2%” to 8”. Also mills, calenders, etc. Send 
us your inquiries. CONSOLIDATED Propucts Company, Inc., 14-19 Park 
Row, New York 7, N. Y. Telephone: BArclay 7-0600. 


SAVE WITH GUARANTEED REBUILT EQUIPMENT—Hydraulic 


Presses: 30” x 30”, 20” ram, 1,000 tons; 36” x 36”, 19” ram, 425 tons; 
30” x 30”, 17” ram, 340 tons; 24” x 24”, 18” ram, 382 tons; 42” x 42”, 
16” ram, 250 tons; 30” x 30”, 16” ram, 300 tons; 36” x 52”, 14” ram, 


385 tons; 24” x 24”, 14” ram, 192 tons; 36” x 36”, 12” ram, 141 tons; 














NEW — Domestic and Export — USED 24” x 24”, 12" ram, 141 tons; 24” x 26”, 10” ram, 118 tons, 20" x 20”, 
10” ram, 118 tons; 19” x 24”, 10” ram, 78 tons; yy | "2 Seem, 

LABORATORY . PRODUCTION 75 tons; 15” x 15”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 12” x 12”, 7%” ram, 50 tons; 

12” x 12”, 6%” ram, 42 tons; 8* x 9144”, 4%” ram, 20 tons; 16” x 16”, 


3%” ram, 12 tons. Pumps: New Dual Pumping Units, all sizes; Worth- 








Accumulators Gear 
Boilers, H.P Mills. a aga ington Triplex 12 gal., 2,200#; 4 plunger 6 gal., 2,000#; Watson-Stillman 
iis ah Olls Duplex Box type 1 gal., 2,500; Worthington 1 gal., 10,000#. New 
Brakes Mixers Timers Laboratory 6” x 12” M.D. Mills; Thropp 16” x 40” M.D. Mill. Extruders: 
Calenders Steam Plates Valves Plastic, NRM, size 1%” and 2%” units. Preform Machines: Stokes R 
Crackers Presses Vul j and T; Colton 5 and 5% T. Mixers, Accumulators, Vulcanizers, etc. 
ulcanizers UniversaL Hyprautic MacHinery Company, 285 Hudson Street, New 
Drive Units Pumping Units Washers York 13, N. Y. 
Pumps a saniposiiatoaitiods ' Sa idacahs PIES AO: = Ne 
Complete Plants 
Plant Engineering ¢ Reports © Appraisals SPECIALIZING IN 
P PP 
GRANT ENGINEERING CO. USED MACHINERY Fortx= RUBBER 
2640 Prairie Ave. Chicago 16, Illinois 





AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
. USSR 8 PA MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 


431 8. DEARBORN STREET 


NEW & h eB UJ ILT Pree ess. Remora ERIC BONWITT CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


Risk by These Five 












































important Steps: 
~ 
1. INSPECTED » 
2. DISASSEMBLED | Directory of CONSULTANTS 
3. REBUILT J 
Equipped to Furnish Complete Plants 4. MODERNIZED DAYTON CHEMICAL PRODUCTS LABORATORIES 
5. GUARANTEED Adhesives, Bonding, Rubber Compositions 
West Alexandria, Ohio 
L. ALBERT & SON | © % scrim: a 
MILLS PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
MIXERS Consulting Technologist—Research, product development, formulas, factory 
OFFICES AND PLANTS BRAKES plans, engineering, chemical and physical testing. 
PRESSES Fairhaven, Massachusetts 
TRENTON, N.J. ¢ CHICAGO, ILL. » AKRON, OHIO CUTTERS - — 
Les ; _e ’ SUSAN 6 R. R. OLIN LABORATORIES 
ABSELES, CALIF STOUGHTON, BASS. smnees Rubber Technologist—Development and research in Natural Rubber, Syn- 





thetic Rubber and Plastics.. Also chemicals and compounding materials used 
with these materials. 
PO Box 372 RA, Akron 9, Ohio 












































=>) 
New and Better THE JAMES F. MU? ‘PER CO. 
GAMMETER’S Consulting Eng ueers 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED a plant pay 2 2 esp buildings, special 
machinery, services and offices desiyned to fit your needs. 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL Plans, specifications and supervision. Your inquiry will receive 
prompt, courteous attention. 
313-14-15 Everett Bidg. Akron 8, Ohio 
a 
4” . 5” . 6” « 8” ~ 10” - 12” diameters, any length. FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Chemists — Engineers 
Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construe- 29 West 15th Street New York 11, N. Y. 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit The experience of our staff plus the RUBBER and PLASTIC EQUIPMENT of our 
your needs. ang laboratory eng yoo oh tg a 6-inch steam-heated 
mills, curin r : 
THE W. F. GAMMETER COMP ANY problems. Te moe pe ot Pages: en thy up omge nema Br ee ee 
CADIZ. OH! Ask for our special booklet on ‘'Plastics and Rubber'’ or Brochure #16 
» OHIO “The Chemical Consultant and Your Business." 
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BE en ON 
! COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 


Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 


* 
Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


|}C.K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, 


PA. 
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EAST ST. 
EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 


LOUIS, ILL 




















WIC A 


WATERGROUND 


‘at its best’’ 


Produced from mica scrap 
imported from India and Africa 


WHITE and PURE 


Quality at Competitive Prices 
Send for Samples 


CONCORD MICA CORPORATION 
| 27 Crescent St. 


Penacook, N. H. 
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@ Say what? That TEXAS Channel Black is a high quality product... 
that Sid Richardson Carbon Company is a friendly, helpful company with 












whom you'll enjoy doing business. Our own abundant natural resources... 
well-trained manpower and big, modern plants assure continuous, day-in, 
day-out production of high quality carbon black. 


Friendly management, alert to your problems, and with 
a deep desire to help you solve them... assures 
pleasant business relations. High quality products... 
friendly service . . . that’s the combination that’s making 





us new friends and customers daily. 


Sid Richardson 


CARBON COMPANY 


FORT WORTH. TEXAS 
















GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 
AKRON 8. OHIO 
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.echulman Inc. 
Ridber and Plaslica 


Main Office and Plant: 790 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 9, Ohio 
AKRON, OHIO @ NEW YORK CITY @ BOSTON, MASS. @ JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. @ LONG BEACH, CALIF. 


A. SCHULMAN, INC. has been selling and manufac- 


turing hard rubber dust for over |6 years. 


In that interval we have learned the fine points about 
hard rubber dust; we know the extreme care required 
for its manufacture and the exact specifications 
necessary for various products. 


We make our product uniform so that it is the same 
year after year. We know the type of dust required in 
the most intricate and specialized operations, and 
we have made it our policy to produce to exact 
specifications. 


Each manufactured hard rubber product requires 
its own type of dust with its own particular character- 
istics, and we have made it a practice to follow the 
standards required. We feel that we have a dust to 
fill each need, to meet the most rigid specifications; 
our dusts range from a type with an ash of less than 
1% and a gravity of 1.17 to a dust with an ash content 
of 55% and a gravity of 1.60. Between this range, we © 
have 82 types of dust... each type has its own specific 
application, therefore its use depends on how and 
where it is to be utilized. The mesh of the dust can be 
made to your specifications . . . ranging from 100% 
through 40 mesh, up to 100% through !20 mesh. 


We also do custom grinding of your own hard rubber 
scrap, with the same care as though it were our own. 


We pride ourselves on our uniformity of quality, 
our unexcelled service, and the fact that we have a 
dust of quality for every requirement. 





have world-wide acceptance 





On every foreign continent, just as in the 
U. S. A., Climco Liners are speeding pro- 
duction by ending stock adhesions. For 
Climco Processing insures perfect separa- 
tion of stock and liner—saving time and 


reducing expensive stock losses. 


Climco Processed Liners also increase 
the life of your liners and preserve the 
tackiness of the stock. They also enlarge 
latitude in compounding, eliminate lint and 


ravelings and facilitate horizontal storage. 


Let us tell you how Climco Processed 


Liners have proved their worth all over 


the globe. Better yet, give them a trial. 


STRATED LINER BOOKLET 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
and Linerette and how to get 
better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


5508 Maurice Ave. e Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: “‘BLUELINER” 


CLIMCO 


PROCESSED Enc) LINERS 


SERVING) pew U BER INDUSTRY FOR 27 
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WOANGLOGY BetARRER 


32nd Year 


FOR 
ADHESION OF RUBBER TO METAL 


TY-PLY © — For bonding natural rubber, GR-S and reclaimed 


rubber to metal during vulcanization. 


TY-PLY SS — For bonding Neoprene compounds to metal dur- 


ing vulcanization. 


TY-PLY IBN — For bonding Buna N rubber compounds to metal 


during vulcanization. 


TY-PLY SC — A self curing adhesive for bonding unvulcanized 


self curing rubber, vulcanized rubber and latex to 


steel at room temperature. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. inc 


230 Park Avenue, New York. 17, N. Y. 


































CRYSTALLIZATION OF 
UNVULCANIZED NEOPRENE 
COMPOUNDS AT G6O°F 
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DU PONT ANNOUNCES 
NEOPRENE TYPE RT 


A new, improved general-purpose polymer 
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OMPOUNDERS will find Neoprene Type RT ideal for friction 

stocks where its improved tack retention assures excellent 
ply adhesion. And in roll covering, conveyor cover and sheet 
stocks, too, it will be found useful. Since Type RT stocks re- 
main pliable, air-trapping during building operations is mini- 
mized in these applications. 

The stiffening rates of similar Type GN-A and Type RT 
compounds are compared in Figure I. The retained softness 
of the Type RT stock correlates well with its improved 
retention of tack and flexibility. 

Vulcanized Type RT stocks, too, resist stiffening even at 
0° C.—the critical temperature for crystallization of neoprene. 
This is shown in Figure 2, which compares the resistance to 
stiffening of similar Type GN-A and Type RT vulcanizates 
at 0° C. 

Because Type RT contains a non-discoloring antioxidant, 
it is stable in storage and may be used in stocks where mini- 
mum staining or discoloration is required. 

Complete information on the use of Neoprene Type RT 
will be found in Report 49-2. Extra copies are available. Ex- 
perimental samples on request. Write to: 















Tone in to Du Pont ‘Cavalcade of America,” Monday Nights—NBC Coast fe Coast 








at 250 a 57th Street, New York 19, 
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Porch Furniture by Bunting Glider Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAT’S how the customers feel 

since the Bunting Glider Com- 
pany upholstered its line of outdoor 
furniture with Cohyde containing 
Hycar. For this new plastic material 
has a long string of advantages porch 
sitters welcome. 


Cohyde is a vinyl-type coated fabric 
in which Hycar, a nitrile type rubber, 
acts as the plasticizer. This new blend, 
besides producing a waterproof fabric 
that wears like elephant hide, won't 
crack or peel, and is actually resistant 
to flame. It is not injured by alcohol, 
acids, grease, oils or exposure to salt 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


water. It never “bleeds” color onto 
your clothes and it never feels clammy, 
even in hot weather—thanks to Hycar! 


What can Hycar do for you as a 
plasticizer or modifier for vinyls and 
other resins? This new development 
makes better products in many fields 





Reg US Pat Of 


Amuuii uy phew 


Hycar 





Cohyde Upholstery by Cotan Corp., Newark, N. J. 


including upholstery, packaging, 
flooring, shoe, and paper. 

If these uses for Hycar suggest an 
idea to you, or if you are interested in 
the many advantages this oil resistant 
rubber offers in the industrial field, let 
us know. You will find us eager to 
help. We make no finished products 
from Hycar but our technical service is 
always on hand to help you work out 
any special problems, or smooth the 
way for new applications. Write to B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Dept. 
HB-3, Rose Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio, 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


A DIVISION OF 
THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


GEON polyvinyl! materials * HYCAR American rubber « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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Philadelphy — Brotherly love. 


Philblack O-7The HAF black that comes thru 
in a clinch—rain or shine! 


Philblack O has the happy faculty of satisfying manufacturers of rubber products! 
Three of the outstanding traits of this popular black are... 


1. Exceptional ability to resist abrasion. 
2. Unbelievably long flex life. 


3. Excellent results when used in ‘‘cold’’ rubber products. 


This high abrasion furnace black has unusually valuable characteristics in making 
various kinds of rubber products. Recent technical data is available, including new 
’ brochure “‘PHILBLACK O and PHILBLACK A in Natural and Synthetic Rubbers.” 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A SUBSIDIARY OF PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
EVANS BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 
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A POLYMERIC PLASTICIZER 
AT A MONOMERIC PRICE— 


PARAPLEX G-90 


Parapcex G-50 now costs 39%e a 








pound* in quantity—actually less 


than most monomeries! 


When PARAPLEX G-50 joined G-25 and 
G-40 as a polymeric plasticizer for vinyl 
compounds, it combined for the first time 
these great advantages: the permanent 
plasticizing effect and non-migratory char- 
acteristics that only a high-molecular-weight 
modifier can show, plus the simplicity of 
processing and ease of handling that once 
were exclusive properties of the mono- 
meric plasticizers. 


Now there’s another important advantage 
—the new low cost of PARAPLEX G-50— 
that brings the qualities of this resinous 
plasticizer to the whole range of vinyl proc- 
essing methods and vinyl applications: 
to extruding, calendering, molding, disper- 
sion compounding, and to coated fabrics, 
electrical insulation, and both light and 


heavy weight film. 





*F.0.B. PHILADELPHIA 








If you have thought of PARAPLEX G-50 as 
a necessity in your high-cost, highest- 
quality vinyl production only... 


If you have evaluated the permanence of 
PARAPLEX G-50, or its unequalled pigment- 
grinding ability, or its adaptability to dis- 
persion compounding... 


Or if you have only glanced wistfully at 
this plasticizer’s freedom from odor’ or 
taste, or at its resistance to extraction, its 
processing ease, its non-migratibility . . . 


Contact us immediately. Our technical staff - 
will be glad to answer any questions you 
may wish to ask about your use of 
PARAPLEX G-50 — the polymeric plasticizer 
at a monomeric price. 


ParaP.ex is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CHEMICALS B INDUSTRY 











ROHM ¢ HAAS COMPANY 


The Resinous Products Division was formerly The Resinous Products & Chemical Company 






Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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that solves “scorch problems” 
in tire tread processing 


OW rubber compounders can utilize a// the 
advantages of reinforcing furnace blacks in 
natural rubber tire tread formulations. And, it 
can be done without scorching—thanks to a new 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company development. 


This new step forward in rubber compounding 
is a tested and proved combination of two rubber 
chemicals—Good-rite Erie and Good-rite Vultrol. 


Good-rite Erie is an excellent delayed action 
accelerator, and Good-rite Vultrol is a highly 
effective retarder at processing temperature. 


When they are properly combined, and used 


with reinforcing furnace blacks, here are the 


advantages gained: 


. Low heat build-up 

. Freedom from scorch 

. Good flex life and high abrasion resistance 
. Improved resilience and compression set 
. Easy handling and processing 


Mb WwW hb = 


For complete information on the properties 
and use of this new accelerator-retarder com- 
bination, please write Dept. CB-2, the B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


A DIVISION OF 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .... :?::°:°:..... 


GEON polyvinyl materials > HYCAR American rubber * GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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fit your purpose. 


R. D. Wood Company. 


ing Platens 
ood Rolled Steel Heating © 8" 
ek. D. W ve) al d plastics 


ers in the ru 
1 electrically heated, 


he most exacting T° 


are lead 
industries. Steam © 


aten s Platens meet t 
Wood H wd t 4 ng pl pti ts in the processing of all types 
R , sens 2 


of rubber and plastic ail no wage? 
fine smooth finish, uniform heat, 

‘ . . ur- 
a precision-machined with working s 
‘ nch. 

arallel within 003 of an * ‘ 

pea - on demands the best. Why 
ood Company give you 
these Platens? They 


P data on : 
their latest practical size. 


are furnished in every 


HYDRAULIC 


For rugged construction, ease of operation, and low main- 
tenance, the choice is an R. D. Wood Hydraulic Press. 


Actual performance is important, too... it's there that 
these presses excel. From the small laboratory press to 
the large vulcanizing and curing press, R. D. Wood 
Hydraulic Presses have proved the‘: worth to the Rubber 
Industry by constant, efficient service. Even the finish of 
the R. D. Wood Heating Platens is right and smooth. And, 
whether you do vulcanizing and curing, molding, or 
belting there is always an R. D. Wood Press which will 


If you want more details, or engineering advice, write 
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Gives Your Products 


PROTECTION and SALES APPEAL 


at Little Cost! 


BEACOFINISH—a unique family of coating materials conceived to give your 
products greater durability and eye appeal. These highly concentrated wax 
emulsions that can be diluted with up to four parts of water can be used 
with the utmost safety and economy. 


BEACOFINISH is therefore of four-fold importance to you:— 


1. I Protects your products against their natural enemies— 
air, sunlight, moisture and excessive handling. 


2. 4 Improves the appearance of your product for its uniform 
coating stimulates greater consumer interest. 


3. It's Economical because its high dilution potential (without 
losing efficiency) allows one gallon to cover 15,000 sq. ft. 


4. I*'s Safe being a wax in water emulsion, it eliminates the 
fire and health hazards of volatile-solvent based finishes. 


BEACOFINISH can be applied by dipping, sponging, spraying or brushing— 
dries in about 20 minutes—faster if force-dried—to give a hard protective 
coating of great elasticity. 


BEACOFINISH may be ordered in Neutral or Black, in varying degrees of 
luster from brilliant to dull. It is so concentrated, from one drum you can 
obtain potentially up to five drums of superior coating for your products. 


CONSULT US—WRITE US TODAY 


Let us show you how BEACOFINISH can make your products more attractive and 
saleable—protect them from damage—you. from loss—in production and transit! 
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UBBER flooring must be hard 
R and scuff- and abrasive-resis- 
tant to withstand long years of 
abusive service. The chart above 
shows how effectively loaded GRS 
stocks are hardened by reinforce- 
ment with PLIOLITE S-6. 


Experience proves that when 
PLIOLITE S-6 and mineral fillers are 
used in combination, very high 
hardness values can be obtained in 
stocks that still retain excellent 
toughness and durability. 





Another important advantage of 
PLIOLITE S-6 is the fact that it helps 
to eliminate scrap. It acts as a plas- 
ticizer at elevated temperatures, 
improving calendering and plate 
polishing. As the stock cools, 
PLIOLITE S-6 prevents shrinkage. 


You will find PLIOLITE $-6 well suited 
to all compounds needing a light- 
color, low-gravity stock of 70-100 
durometer hardness with good proc- 
essing characteristics and molda- 
bility. It is highly desirable as a 





























substitute for carbon black, since 
it reinforces natural and synthetic 
rubbers in colored as well as black 
stocks. 


PLIOLITE S-6 is available as a powder 
for your own mixing, or in master 
batches in whatever synthetic 
you select. For complete informa- 
tion and sample, write: Goodyear, 
Chemical Akron 16, 
Ohio. 


Division, 


GOODSYEAR 


Pliolite—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubher Company 
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CLIMCO 
LINERS | 


have stood the test of time 





In the last quarter of a century, changes in the 
tubber industry have been widespread; yet 
during all these years, Climco Processed Liners 
have maintained their unrivaled popularity... 
Briefly, here are the advantages of Climco 
Processing: 


FASTER, CHEAPER PRODUCTION 


By eliminating stock adhesions and insuring 
better separation of stock and liner, the work 
moves faster. Labor and power costs are cut, 
because re-rolling for cooling and cleaning of 
liners is eliminated, handling is reduced and 
horizontal storage is facilitated. 


BENEFITS TO STOCKS 


Freshness and tackiness are preserved, while 
lint and ravelings are eliminated. Air, moisture 





and sunlight are excluded, and oxidation, mould 
and bloom are prevented. Climco Processing 
also increases liner life several times. 


Once you have tried these processed liners, 
you will soon be convinced it pays to stand- 
ardize on CLIMCO. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


5508 Maurice Ave. « Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: “BLUELINER” 


LUSTRATED LINER BOOKLET 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
and Linerette and how to get 
better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now 
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DOUBLE-CHECKED \” CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


PRIMARY ACCELERATOR 


SECONDARY ACCELERATOR 
VULCANIZING AGENT 





SHARPLES CHEMICALS ING. paiasccieia - newyork - cHicago +» AKRON 








P roduced under rigid laboratory controls to a high degree of 
uniformity, Mt. Vernon fabrics assure easier fabrication—more uni- 
form rubber products. 


For fabrics that provide greater strength, more uniform penetration 
fees ag ne and resiliency — that make your production problems easier — that 
a) 
' add quality to your products — specify Mt. Vernon. 

















“ uniformity makes 


_— the big difference 


TURNER HALSEY 


40 WORTH ST 





Branch Offices: CHICAGO + ATLANTA + BALTIMORE © BOSTON + LOS ANGELES «© AKRON 
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PELLE TEX | 
ENGINEERED FOR YOUR PRODUCT 





PELLETEX— Carbon black produced to customer specifications 
shipped in bags printed to customer specifications 


Printing presses installed at the General Atlas plants mean faster, more accurate 


service to the rubber manufacturer. Each bag of Pelletex is clearly identified with brand 
name, grade, weight and individual code numbers. Pelletex bags are clean and legible 


when they leave the plant — clean and legible when they arrive at your factory. 


Mot The GENERAL ATLAS Carbon Co. 


77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago . Raw Materials Company, Boston 
Delacour - Gorrie Limited, Toronto 


BH Herron Bros. & Meyer Inc., New York and Akron H. N. Richards Company, Trenton 
The B. E. Dougherty Company, Los Angeles and San Francisco 





Tread sections vary less than 44” 
when cut ou the wew 


NRM TREAD SKIVER 









HY recut your tread sections! With the The cutter carriage starts slowly as the 

new NRM Tread Skiver you get preci- ._ blade cuts through the thinner section of the 

sion cutting—with less than % of an inch tread, gathers speed through the thicker 

variation in length of tread sections. center, then diminishes speed again at the 
other thinner edge. 


The big 20” blade cuts smoothly, precisely, 
on the fly #2 one direction only. This clean, For a complete technical description of the 
steep-angle cut of each skive assures perfect | new NRM Model 46 Tread Skivers for 24" 
matching and a greater surface for vulcaniz- or 36” belt width. and records of perform- 
ing, and can be varied in pitch from 15°to 45°, ance in actual production, write to us today. 


- NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 





General Offices: AKRON 38, OHIO 
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STABILITY ... Marvinol VR-10 is 
superior in resistance to heat, light 
and other normally destructive 
factors. 





VERSATILITY ... Marvinol VR-10 is easy 
to process . . . may be calendered, extruded, 
injection molded, used in non-aqueous disper- 
sions, formulated as unplasticized rigids . 

uniquely versatile. 





TOUGHNESS... . Marvinol’s high 
molecular weight offers you extra 
toughness and “dryness” with long 
life... resists tear, wear, oils, 
acids. 


WIHA whey naustyy ¢. 1s urning lo 
MARVINOL VG unique VINYL RESIN , 





WIDER TEMPERATURE RANGE 

. . Marvinol VR-10 assures you 
products that show less deformation 
due to heat . . . gives greater low 


temperature flexibility. 





EASILY CLEANED... Marvinol- 
based products are easily and quick- 
ly cleaned because of their smooth 
surface. They’re waterproofed, un- 
affected by mold or fungi. 





The New Ultra-Modern Marvinol Plant 
contains the latest equipment to assure 
efficient operation, uniform production 
of the highest quality. Send today for 
details. Write on your company letter- 
head to Chemicals Division, Dept. R-3. 
The Glenn L. Martin Company, Balti- 
more 3, Maryland. 


a shadien. 
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COLOR... Marvinol offers many 
opportunities for distinctive coloring 
. from clear to delicate er bril- 


x Fada. 


S 7-2 


1Y/ r 

CLOSE COOPERATION ... The 
Glenn L. Martin Co. compounds 
and fabricates only in its customer 
service laboratory for your benefit. 
We sell only raw materials. Our 
sales engineers and modern custom- 
er research laboratory are ready to 
help with your processing problems. 





RESINS, PLASTICIZERS AND STABILIZERS PRODUCED BY THE CHEMICALS DIVISION OF 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY « AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 
“BETTER PRODUCTS, GREATER PROGRESS, ARE MADE BY MARTIN” 
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The Calender shown has four rolls 68” long by 24” diameter, arranged 
to give even or friction speeds. The off set, top and bottom rolls 
can be adjusted by motor or by hand. Oil lubrication is provided 
from the oil pump to all parts which run continuously. Grease gun 
lubrication is provided to the more static moving parts. Where 
high temperatures are used for plastic materials our calenders 
are equipped with flood lubrication to the bearing blocks. 





We supply the auxiliary equipment such 
as warmers, drying and cooling drums, 
batch-up and let-off gear, etc. 





FRANCIS SHAW & CO. LTD. MANCHESTER II ENGLAND 
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UTS COSTS... 
IMPROVES QUALITY... 


of Lithopone-Rubber Compounds 
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ss ALBALITH-73 


* ALBALITH—1! 
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—BECAUSE it's coated with fatty > 
acids. as 
ALBALITH-73 200 
@ Provides higher tensiles 150 ~ TEAR MRSTANCE= (8S. / 
e@ Gives better tear resistance IN. 


oe May 


ABRASION-RESISTANCE 
. 1. Z. CO. MACHINE 





—BECAUSE its better dispersion 
produces more interfacial area of 50 
contact with the rubber. a eel cae hang 
See the stress-strain comparison of Fe ee ee ELONGATION-% 
Albalith-73 and two widely-used litho- 400 ope 
pones in chart at right. 























ssoo fe ae 
YOU, too, can obtain improved reinforce- . ) o ee ten Qcleeeeess? TENSILE STRENGTH-PSI 
ment in YOUR lithopone stocks. Just make , A etis hea a 


a direct substitution using Albalith-73. No 2500f— 4 

















































































































accelerator-sulfur adjustment is necessary. .f $ | | |. 
— “3 a: pam ci? sei oe 4 Fe sa " : 
poses 1000 aes 
COMPOUND ee Lo aS Cae 
ane Sheet ...... 100 500 J— ee K mo ieee 
rotox-166 ......... 5 C| Be : ng ees seerceneed -300% ‘ 
Re 3 0 : 1 eee eR Ss SE BO, Beg f° i | | | 
MBT “* © ee ewww nne . 1 0 10 20 30 40 
Agerite Powder.....__ 1 oe Nn ee 
Stearic Acid ........ 3 CURE-MIN. AT 30 PSI (274°F) 
Lithopone .......... 70.4 
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We can supply you with a 


CARBON BLACK MASTER BATCH 


mixed to your specification. 


Write for prices. 


MAIN SALES OFFICE and FACTORY 


New England Representative 
HAROLD P. FULLER 


203 Park Square Bldg. 
Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


0 


LET US DO THE 
DIRTY WORK 








ia/ ¥ 
ee 8% % - 4% 


UBBER CO 


BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 


Trenton Representative 
» W. T. MALONE 


General Supply & Chemical Co., 
28 Woolverton Avenue 
Trenton, N. J. 
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BAKER CHEMICALS 


The Rubber Industry 
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ith the tong stredes of Rubber 


ST. JOE IS RIGHT IN STEP 


The rubber industry is constantly alert to the improvement of its products. Re- 
search and development facilities of the industry are currently being expanded, 
and it is generally predicted that many new products will soon appear on the 
market. Naturally, this will require additional quantities of raw materials. 

In step with the long strides of the rubber industry, the St. Joseph Lead 
\axs Company is now enlarging the production capacity of its Josephtown, Pa. 
~ plant, where ST. JOE Lead-Free ZINC OXIDES are produced by a patented 
Electro-Thermic process. Additional tonnages of our American Process Zinc Oxides will thus 
become available, and the already established high quality of our Black Label, Red Label and 
Green Label Zinc Oxides will continue to be of service to the rubber industry. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 


250 PARK AVENUE *« NEW YORK 17 ¢ ELDORADO 5-3200 
Piant & Laboratory: Josephtown, Beaver County, Pennsylvania 
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Industrial users of plasticizers will find a world of valuable infor- 
mation in “Monsanto Plasticizers,” now available for distribution. 
lt is a comprehensive 80-page treatise on plasticizing action, 
applications and performance results of Monsanto plasticizers. 


If you want assistance in choosing — and using — the right plasti- 
cizer, send for a copy of this new book. Write on your company 
letterhead, or return the coupon. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, Desk C, Organic Chemicals Division, 1708 South Second 
Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Desk C, Organic Chemicals Division 
1708 South Second Street, St. Lovis 4, Missouri 


MONSANTO Plone sond-she 0 copy of "thsadind ates" - 


Name eS 
CHEMICALS PLASTICS [Rg ; 

Address me 
_ State. 























SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIN 
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Ceplon Produce and Rubber Company | 


69 Maliban St. 












Colombo 
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lhe of froin ment of 


MESSRS. BURNETT COMPANY 


225 Lafayette Street 


New York 12 


as 
Caclustve gents 
in the Unsled Fates and Eanada for the 
sale of Bantation Rubber markeled 











— 
Dutch Agents Scandinavian Agents 
N. V. "NERUFA II" Neder!. Rubber- H. Gustafsson & Co. ‘Aktiebolag, 
fabriek en Handelmaatschappij, Master Samuelsgatan 3, 
Herculesstraat 20, Stockholm 3. 
Amsterdam-Z. 
. 
Swiss Agents Australian Agents 
Simmen & Co., S. E. Kleerkoper, 
Talaker 4, Caulfield S. E. 7, 
Zurich. Melbourne. 
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: 13-1 —Butyl Rubber Compounds 
13-2 —Butadiene-Acrylonitrile 
Copolymer Compounds 
13-3 —Neoprene Compounds 
13-4 —Tire Carcass Compounds 
13-5 —Footwear and Heel 
Compounds 
. 13-6 —Camel Back 
13-7 —Motor Mount and Bumper 
Compounds 
C] 13-8 —Wire Jacket and other 
Extruded Compounds 
13-9 —GR-S Packing Compounds 
13-10—Hose Compounds 
13-11—Hard Rubber Compounds 
13-12—Low Hardness Mechanical 
Goods 
[_]13-13—Neoprene Mechanical 
Goods 
13-14—Hycar OR-15 
. 13-15—Natural Rubber—Reclaim 
Mechanical Goods and 
Carcass Compounds 


C] 13-16—Hard Rubber Compounds 





Le 13-17 —Process Oils 
13-18—Masterbatch Addition of 
Indonex to Natural Rubber 
Compounds 
C] 13-19—Various Fillers in Reclaim 
Stocks 
[_]13-20—Selection of INDONEX- 
Accelerator Combinations 
C] 13-21— Compounds for High 
Temperature Cures 
C] 13-22—Natural Rubber of Various 
Qualities 
C] 13-23—Tire Curing Bag 
Compounds 
. 13-24—Carcass Compounds 
13-26—Heat Resistant Natural 
Rubber Compounds 
C] 13-27 —Hycar Gasket and 
Packing Compounds 
& 13-28—Ground Scrap in Low Cost 
Compounds 
[_]13-29—Extruded Mechanical 
Goods 
13-30—Butyl Mechanical Goods 
13-31—Neoprene Compounds © 
13-32—Hose and Cover 
Compounds 
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INDONEX 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Plasticizers 


Burays Vette... 


Yes! 32 ways better production or lower cost 
can be achieved by the rubber industry 
through the use of INDONEX. The bulletins 
listed suggest these 32 applications of this 
versatile plasticizer. Perhaps they will 
suggest ways you can profit by 

using INDONEX in your product. 


Also INDOIL Black Wax 
A low-cost Sunproofing Agent 


In two-year roof exposure test 
of GR-S-50 compounds, Indoil 
Black Wax gave equal protection 
at about half-cost compared with 
conventional sun-proofing agents. 


> 


INDOIL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 80, Illinois 
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highest quality specialized 
asphalt materials 





quick deliveries from a 
strategic location 


The new Witco Asphalt plant at Perth Amboy, New Jersey, is now 
operating full tilt, producing highest quality asphaltic materials specially 
formulated to meet specific requirements. Now there are three Witco 
Asphalt Plants, each strategically located to best serve our customers in 
every part of the country. 

This new Witco Asphalt Plant is equipped with the most modern 
facilities and staffed with thoroughly trained and experienced research, 
technical and production staffs. Try it for the exact formulations you 
need, the kind of deliveries that keep your production schedules rolling. 

Why not send for a sample today, stating definite specifications or the 
conditions under which the materials will be used. No obligation is in- 
volved on your part... but your own tests may well prove Witco 


asphaltic products to be superior for your products. 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
295 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


PTRRE] BOSTON + CHICAGO + DETROIT + CLEVELAND + LOS ANGELES 
‘ Pes SAN FRANCISCO * AKRON » LONDON AND MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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RESULTS ? 





MADE ESPECIALLY 
FOR NATURAL SYNTHETIC 
AND RECLAIM RUBBERS 


e Eliminates slab sticking without the dust nuisance Imparts a glossy satin sheen to finished articles, 


of talc, soapstone, whiting or clay. A non-adhesive 
coating is effected by either dipping, spraying or 
brushing. Fast drying speeds up operations. 


Provides a quick release for molded articles and is 
equally effective for airbags, mandrels, cores and 
belt drums. Here, again, stickiness is eliminated 


which results in higher production. 


Extruded material emerges with a more smooth 
surface and the extruding operation itself is facili- 
tated. The problem of stock sticking in flat pan 
vulcanization disappears. Stable at vulcanizing 


temperatures; no decomposition occurs. 


which is retained. 


Aids in the processing and handling of insulated 


Vila Me lile Mae] 


GLYCERIZED LUBRICANT is highly concentrated. 
Only a 3 to. 20% water dilution is required for 
practically all operations. One gallon makes 5 to 
33 gallons of ready-to-use solution. A LITTLE GOES 
A LONG WAY! Composition is such that it is non- 


toxic and practically odorless. 


Available in 55, 30 and 15 gallon drums. To rated 
concerns, a 15 gallon drum will be shipped on an 


approval basis. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


RUBBEROL ano SYNTHOL 


GENSEKE BROTHERS 


RUBBER 
West 48th Place and Whipple Street 
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MATERIALS DIVISION 
Chicago 32, USA 








FOREMOST makes the MOST 
of Rubber Waste 


After nearly twenty years of experience in designing 
and building rubber pulverizing machinery, FOREMOST 
is foremost with the latest, most modern equipment. 
It is ruggedly built . . . easily accessible . . . easy to 











operate . . . low in maintenance cost... and it has 
already been proven most satisfactory in the rubber 





industry. 
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50 H.P. GRINDER PULVERIZES 
TO FINEST MESH DESIRED 








] 10 H.P. OR 25 H.P. CUTTER W'TH 

















© AUTOMATIC FEEDER t © 
REDUCES RUBBER, LEATHER, a 
OR PLASTIC DOWN TO ‘” 
MESH. HAS MAXIMUM 
CAPACITY. 
Y 












































COMPLETE INSTALLATION: FULLY AUTOMATIC 


FOREMOST MACHINE BUILDERS, INC. 


PLANT: ELMHURST, L. |., N. Y. 


For Details Write to T. F. Schlicksupp, Pres., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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FOR PLASTICS... 


When You Need 
BRILLIANT REDS 


That Have Improved — 
EASE OF DISPERSION 


Excellent 
HEAT RESISTANCE 


and Exceptional 
FREEDOM from CROCKING, 
MIGRATION, Choose These 


DU PONT REDS 


BON RED LAKE DARK, RL-586-D 
BON MAROON LAKE LIGHT, RL-582-D 


Tune in Du Pont’s famous “Cavalcade of America’“’— 
Monday Nights—NBC Coast to Coast 


QU PUNT 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
..- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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@ THESE EFFICIENT 
Du Pont PIGMENTS have 


attracted considerable at- | 
tention in the field of plas- | 


tic pigmentation because 
of their outstanding prop- 
erties and very desirable 
shades. 

They offer a marked im- 
provement in ease of dis- 


persion in vinyl plastic | 


and will reduce, if not en- 


tirely eliminate, crocking | 


tendencies. 

Furthermore, these 
Du Pont Reds represent 
the most light-fast organic 
reds now available for pro- 
duction of quality plastic 
products. 

For further informa- 
tion on these and other 
Du Pont pigments for rub- 
ber and plastics, ask your 
Du Pont salesman — or 
write: E. I. du Pont de 


Nemours & Co. (Inc.), | 


Pigments Department, | 


1007 Market Street, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 
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@ FINE particle size white pigment. 
Brightness 90-92. GOOD reinforcing. 


Excellent processing. 
»» SAMPLES SENT PROMPTLY ON REQUEST. « « 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Ine. 


33 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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THE 


FONE ano ONLY 


SUPPLIER 


PARA-T 


iS THE 








OF 





UX 


(R) Registered Trade Mark of the ¢. P. Hall Co. 


-C.P.Hall Co. 

















SMe C.PHall G 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
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Since 1925 The C. P. Hall Co. 
has supplied the rubber industry with 
PARA-FLUX® Many substitutes have 

appeared on the market since that time, 
but PARA-FLUX® continues to be the 

standard softener and plasticizer 


for the rubber industry. 


AKRON, OHIO 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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LUBRICATED FOR EASY MILLING 





thats SUPER MULTIFEX 


Each ultra-fine particle (.03-.04 micron) of SUPER 
MULTIFEX is double-coated with an organic com- 
pound ... once before drying, once after. This 
coating acts as a lubricant to aid dispersion of your 
milling process. 

SuPER MULTIFEX, an exclusive product, is one of 
three grades of ultra-fine, non-abrasive, precipitated 
calcium carbonate offered by Diamond. Like the 
other two—MULTIFEX and Muttirex MM—it will 
add “muscle” to light-colored rubber products, im- 
parting high tensile strength and resistance to tear 
(hot and cold) as well as low modulus and good 


flexing properties. 


In plastics, MULTIFEX improves scratch resistance, 
light stability and hardness. 

Which member of the MULTIFEX family is best for 
your products and processes is something we'll be 
glad to help you decide. Why not get in touch with 


our nearest office or distributor? 


MULTIFEX NOW SOLD THROUGH 


DIAMOND SALES OFFICES: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, 
Wichita, Oklahoma City and Houston. 

DIAMOND DISTRIBUTORS: C. L. Duncan Co., San Francisco and 
Los Angeles; Van Waters and Rogers, Inc., Seattle and Portland; 


Harrison and Crosfield, Montreal and Toronto. 





, 6 
DIAMOND 









DIAMOND CALCIUM CARBONATES 












DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY...CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 





CHEMICALS 
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AMERICAN ZINC SALES CO. 
\ gine OXIDES 


Distributors for 
Pr Bis AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO - CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS - NEW YORK 
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1949 RUBBER REDBOOK! 


The Seventh issue of the RUBBER RED BOOK 
—the 1949 Edition—will be published in 
June, 1949. 

. . » And once again indications are that this issue 


will surpass all previous editions in completeness as 
well as in advertising volume. 









Each edition of this Directory has containea improvements 
over previous issues—many of the changes having been 
suggested by rubber manufacturers themselves. As a re- 
sult, the last edition (1947) was a volume of 840 pages com- 
pared with 372 pages in the first issue in 1937. 









Probably no other book receives as much day-to-day use as 
the RUBBER RED BOOK. Well-thumbed copies on the 
desks of purchasing agents, chemists, factory managers and 
others in the rubber industry attest to the frequency with 
which this Directory is consulted to obtain answers to the 
many questions that arise in daily plant operation. 










That's why the number of advertisers has grown from 100 
in the first edition to 275 in the last—why already almost 
100 advertisers have reserved space in the 1949 edition, 
although the only announcement made was a small circular 
distributed in December. 


In the RUBBER RED BOOK your advertisement is available 
for study when buyers are seeking new sources of supply. 
The data in your advertisement may be the deciding factor 
in your favor . . . it's just like having your salesman right 
there at the opportune moment! Nowhere else can you 
possibly accomplish so much at such a low cost. 
























The condensed schedule of rates shown in the box at the 





left must lead you to ask whether you can afford not to use 
1949 EDITION appropriate space in the forthcoming edition. | 
Condensed Schedule of Rates Closing date for copy is April | but we suggest you send 





) page ....$130. 2 pages, ea.......... $125. in your reservation now and follow it up with copy later. 
\% page .... 70. 2 half pages, ea..... 68. 

Y% page .... 40. 2% pages, ea...... 39. 

S| SEES IEEE TOPS ee Oe extra 50, P hed 

NG isa ceva een cecvaas extra 75. whlis by 
ys esd seen tseiess extra 20% 


ee RUBBER AGE 
250 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


write for 1949 rate card. 
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SAVING $4,800 A YEAR WITH 


Sun Rubber-Processing Aid Eliminates Extra 
Cementing Operation in Tire Plant 


A manufacturer was using a mix- 
ture of 50 percent GR-S and 50 
percent natural rubber for auto- 
mobile, truck, and airplane tires. 
Pine oil and an ordinary type of 
processing oil were being added as 
plasticizers. This combination of 
oils affected the tack of the stock 
to such an extent that the various 
plies had to be cemented together 
in building up the carcass. Sheets 


SUN PETROLEUM 


“JOB PROVED” IN EVERY INDUSTRY 


often wrinkled in processing and 
had to be discarded. 

A Sun Engineer was consulted. 
After studying the operation, he 
recommended Circosol-2XH—a 
rubber-processing aid developed by 
Sun for use with GR-S. 

Following the introduction of 
Circosol-2XH the tack induced by 
processing was not destroyed, and 
the cementing operations were no 


PRODUCTS >= 





CIRCOSOL-2XH 


longer necessary. Sheets no longer 
wrinkled. Waste was reduced. Sav- 
ings in labor alone amounted to 
some $400 a month. 

There’s a “Job Proved” Sun 
product for every modern rubber- 
processing need. If you’re having 
trouble with natural, reclaim, or 
synthetic rubbers, your Sun En- 
gineer can help you. For complete 
information, just call your nearest 
Sun Office. 


SUN OIL COMPANY « Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. 
Toronto and Montreal 


| a 





CGR 





Sean eaaaaced 





Many Rubber Plants have 
entrusted all Banbury 
body rebuilding to us for 
years —some ever since 
we started business 15 
years ago. 


Interstate-rebuilt Ban- 
burys are performing 
with full satisfaction in 
plants all over the United 
States, and in foreign 
countries, too. 






INTERSTATE 


























aS know that your Banbury mixer will need 
rebuilding, sooner or later . . . maybe now. 


You know that rebuilding means lost production 
while the mixer is down. 


Now, if you would like to cu#t that lost time in balf, 
ask us about our “Pre-Plan” Rebuilding Service. 


The rebuilding will be thorough, precision work, 
developed through our 15 years’ specialized experi- 
ence. It includes our exclusive hard-surfacing process, 
and our exclusive design, standard-dimension rings, 
absolutely guaranteed to stop dust leakage. 


Your Banbury will be back in tip-top condition, 
ready to give highest mixing efficiency over longer 
periods of sustained operation. 


Write for details NOW, save yourself lost time and 
money later on. 


WELDING SERVICE 
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SUNOLITH* =~ ASTROLITH* 
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Wi a combination of advantages found in no other red 
or yellow pigments—the direct result of Glidden leadership 
in research—Glidden Cadmolith* Colors are now adding 
new sales appeal and lasting beauty to an amazing variety 


of products... All shades available for prompt shipment! 


Send for Folder giving complete details, with color chips. 
Write The Chemical & Pigment Company, division of The Glidden 


Company, Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





THE CHEMICAL & PIGMENT COMPANY 


Division of 
THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. e- Collinsville, II. e Oakland, California 
ZOPAQUE* CADMOLITH* 
Titanium Diexide Cadmium Red and Yellow Lithopone 
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‘ttlo off Your 
' roduction Cost 


With 


2, MENEIL tire 








4 CURING EQUIPMENT 


Labor and power saving. Our patented 
method for stripping any size of tire takes most 
of the work out of the job. One man can 
operate a large battery of presses. Very little 
power is required, as our electrically operated 
unit requires power for only a few seconds 
during each cycle, to open or close the press. 


High production, resulting in lower costs due 
to almost continuous curing. One-half minute 
to two minutes for changes, depending upon 


size of tire being cured. 


Wide range of flexibility and fast mold 
changing. Simple and rugged design of mech- 
anism for adjustment to suit mold thickness. 


Better cures, because of open steam method 
of curing, plus individual temperature and pres- 
sure control, plus cooling if desired. All presses 


are heavy duty type for high internal pressures. 
Model 675-65”-18D Single 


All the experience and engineering skill of the McNEIL organization is at your call to belp you increase fi 


'y: 


ciency and speed while lowering production costs. For tomorrow's production, check with McNEIL to 





GREAT BRITAIN—Francis Shaw & Co. Ltd., Manchester, England 
MANUFACTURING AGENTS AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND—Chas. Ruwolt Proprietary, Ltd., Victoria, Australia. 


THE M‘NEIL MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO. 


.96 East Crosier St. Akron 11, Ohio 


KING .MACHINERY @ INDIV MECHAP 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK ¢ AKRON ¢ CHICAGO « BOSTON 








oe 


MISSTTTTSS SASS A ha 


"(/ hha) 1177 


F 2 





That’s Right! 


The new KOSMOS 60. 
is a pillar of strength th a symbol of ultra-resistance to iin. 
sion. The superior processing by which the old KOSMOS 60 was 
known world wide is fully retained in the new KOSMOS 60. For 
extra advantages in road performance, compound your tires 
with KOSMOS 60. 


P.S. Bags are printed with yellow ink for ready identification. 


KOSMOS 60 


RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


. our reinforcing furnace (RF) black . 


Charleston 27, West Virginia 











NEVILLE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 


Chemicals for the Notion’s Vital Industries 
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rude rubber and 
natural latex 












f OUR NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION IS 
EQUIPPED TO SERVE YOU PROMPTLY 
/ , FROM STRATEGICALLY LOCATED CENTERS 


eR 
a Se 
= 


4 iG Atlanta, Georgia - Boston 10, Mass. - Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
j tif Charlotte 2, N.C. - Chicago 4, Il. 
i) } V Cincinnati 2, Ohio - Detroit 2, Mich. 
f yy Los Angeles 21, Calif. - New Orleans 12, La. 


New York 17, N. Y. - Philadephia 3, Pa. 

Portland 4, Ore. - Providence 1, R. I. 

Rochester 4, N. Y. + St. Louis 10, Mo. 

San Francisco 4, Calif. - Montreal, Quebec, Canada 













Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 









285 MADISON AVENUE 






NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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TITANOX- 


improves the Rubber Mask that iniproves the Video picture 


This rubber television mask acts primarily as a shock absorber. 
of course. Yet experience has shown it actually improves the 
visibility of the video picture. 

In the mask, as in many other rubber products, TITANOX-A (titanium dioxide) 


contributes high reflectance and lasting whiteness. 


Whether the natural or synthetic rubber you compound is for television masks or white 
sidewalls ... colored bathing caps or bright beach balls... you can depend upon 
TITANOX titanium dioxide or composite titanium calcium pigments to impart 

the desired degree of whiteness or clarity of tint ... brightness . . . complete opacity 


or controlled translucency. 


You are always welcome to discuss with us your problems in white pigmentation of 





rubber. Titanium Pigment Corporation, 111 Broadway, ‘. 
New York 6, N. Y.; 104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, IIl.; T a T A hy oO xX 
2600 So. Eastern Ave., Los Angeles 22, Calif. Branches 

in all other principal cities. ° . ° 








TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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FAWICK-EQUIPPED MACHINES 







Fawick Air-Ring 
Clutch or Brake 
Type E 





Fawick Airflex element on 36” Tread Skiver 
by National Rubber Machinery Co., Colum- 
biana, Ohio. 


Time-wasting clutch adjustment down time is practically 
eliminated on Fawick-equipped machines. The moving 








parts of this Fawick Clutch—the rubber-and-fabric pneu- Ceci: Kten Chitty ahd ie dk ud Une 
matic tube and the friction shoe assemblies—adjust auto- at Ace Rubber Products Co., Akron, Ohio. 


matically and compensate for wear. 


The smooth engagement action of this Fawick Clutch 
eliminates sudden shock loads which damage machinery. 
Controlled torque starting can be obtained with a simple 
modulating air valve. This type Fawick Clutch is ideally 
suited to continuous slip applications, 

For specific recommendations for your 
machines, write to our Engineering De- 





partment today. Address Dept. RA. Fawick Clutch and Brake on two Farrel 


Birmingham 18” x 50” Mills at Goodyear 
Rubber Sundries Co., New Haven, Conn. 







Releasing air through the instant-acting Fawick 
Quick Release Valve promptly and fully dis- 
engages the clutch, lets it ride completely free, 
without drag, or mechanical contact 


DISENGAGED POSITION 














ENGAGED POSITION 
Expanding under force of compressed air, 
the rubber-and-fabric tube smoothly en- 
gages the clutch with the precise degree 
of grip required by the job. 
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Available in May, 1949 


“Proceedings of the 1948 
Rubber Technology Conference’ 


This voluzne contains copies of the 43 papers presented at the Conference held 
in London, June 23-25, 1948, under the auspices of the Institution of the Rub- 
ber Industry, and includes the discussion on each paper. The papers are world- 
wide in character and represent the latest fhinking in the science and general 
technology of rubber as reported by the rubber industry’s leading technologists. 





TITLES OF PAPERS 








Synthetic Rubbers 


Silicone Rubber—A New Synthetic Elas- 
tomer. S. L. Bass. 

Comparisons of Netural and Butadiene- 
Styrene Rubbers. J. H. Fielding and 
R. P. Dinsmore. 

Low Temperature Performance of Buty! 
Inner Tubes. R. J. Adams, £. J. 
Buckler, and G. G. Wanless. 

Preparation and Properties of Buna N 
Type Copolymers. J. F. Nelson and 
B. M. Vanderbilt. 

Some New Compositions based on Con- 
densation Rubbers. D. A. Harper, W. 
F. Smith, and H. G. White. 

Alteration of Neoprene by Polymerisa- 
ticn Temperature. H. W. Walker and 
W. E. Mochel. 


Chemistry of Rubber 


Nature of the Sulphur Linkages in Rub- 
ber Vulcanisates. G. F. Bloomfield. 

Hydrochlorination of Rubber in Latex. 
G. J. van Veersen. 

Some Observations on the Oxidation of 
Rubber in Light. R. L. Stafford. 

Kinetic Analysis of Rubber Halides. G. 
Salomon, C. Koningsberger, and A. 
J. Ultee. 

Direct Determination of Oxygen in Rub- 
ber. W. T. Chambers. 

Kinetic Study of Rubber Oxidation. J. 
Le Bras and A. Salvefti. 


Physics of Rubber 


Refractive Index of Rubber for Differ- 
ent Wave-lengths. L. A. Wood and 
L. W. Tilton. 

Some Applications of the Elasticity 
Theory to Rubber Engineering. R. S. 
Rivlin, 


Degree of Crystallinity in Natural Rub- 
ber. J. M. Goppel. 

Permanent Set of Vulcanised Rubber. 
L. Mullins. 

Load Deflection Factors in the Design 
of Rubber Suspension Units. H. L. 
Jenkins and D. H. D. Cooper. 

Free Retraction of Elongated Rubber. 
8. B. S. T. Boonstra. 

Experimental ‘Methods in the Osmometry 
of Dilute Rubber Solutions. H. W. 
Melville and C. R. Masson. 


Testing and Analysis 


Tear Resistance of Vulcanised Rubber. 
N. A, W. Nijveld. 

Tear Initiation and Tear Propagation. 
J. M. Buist. 

Meaning of Test Results. R. G. Newfon. 

Interpretation of Plasticity Measure- 
ments. J. R. Scott and R. W. Whor- 
low. 

Tackmeter for Rubber Testing. F—. W. J. 
Beaven, P. G. Croft-White, P. J. Gar- 
ner, and G. Rooney. 


Natural and Synthetic 
Rubber Latices 


Mechanism of the Creaming of Latex. 
W. S. Davey and K. C. Sekar. 

Fresh Hevea Latex—A Complete Colloi- 
dal System. Miss L. N. Homans and 
G. E. van Gills. 

Studies in the Coagulation of Preserved 
Latex by Sodium Silicofluoride. EF. A. 
Murphy, E. W. Madge, and D. W. 

. Pounder. 

Control of the Stability of Latex Com- 
pounds. C. F. Flint. 

Preparation and Properties of Highly 
Purified Rubber. George Martin. 

Possibility of Using Tannins as Coagu- 


lants for Natural Latex. H. A. Leniger 
and George Verhaar. 

Degree of Swelling of Natural and 
Buna Latex Films in Water. O. Bachle. 


Compounding Ingredients—General 


Theory of Filler Reinforcement Il. E. 
Guth. 

Light Phenomena on Elongating Vulcan- 
ised Rubber. A. van Rossem. 

Effect of Pigments on Elastomer Prop- 
erties. L. H. Cohan. 

New Principles in the Manufacture and 
Use of Factice-like Materials. J. H. 
Carrington and K. C. Roberts. 


Compounding Ingredients— 
Carbon Black 


Effect of Carbon Blacks on the Vis- 
cosity of Rubber. /. Drogin. 

Nature and Activity of Carbon Black 
Surfaces. W. R. Smith and W. D. 
Schaeffe. 

Structures in Rubber Reinforced by Car- 
bon Black. A. F. Blanchard and D. 
Parkinson. 

Compounding Significance of Carbon 
Surface, Structure, and pH. D. F. 
Cranor. 


Developments in Factory Processes 
and Products Since 1938 


Factors Affecting Power Consumption in 
Tyres. R. D. Evans. 

Applications of a High Tenacity Rayon 
in the Rubber and Plastic Industries. 
D. Finlayson and T. Jackson. 

Testing and Use of Rayon for the Manu- 
facture of Tyres. G. Fromandi. 

Latex-Reclaim-Casein Mixtures for Rub- 
ber-Cord Fabric Adhesion. F. R. 
Gardner and P. L. Williams. 








PRICE: $13.00 (Postpaid) 


(Add 2% Sales Tax for delivery 
in New York City) 


500 Pages—Completely Indexed 


Orders Being Accepted Now 


RUBBER AGE 


Exclusive Sales Agents in the United States and Canada 
250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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ACCELERATORS 
Thiazoles 
MBT (Mercaptobenzo Thiazole) 
MBTS (Benzothiazyldisulfide) 
Aero AC-165 
Guanidine 
DPG (Diphenylguanidine) 
DOTG (Diorthotolyiguanidine) 
Accelerator 49 
ACTIVATORS 
Aero AC 50 
PEPTIZER 
Pepton 22 
PLASTICIZER 
Plasticizer 42 (For Neoprene) 
RETARDER 
Calco Retarder P. D. 
STIFFENING AGENT 
Calco S. A. 


SULFUR 
Rubber Maker's Grade 








Improve extrusions 


Increase 


























You can depend on Vistac #1 to promote smoother 
extrusions. In illustration at left, note the graphic 
difference in the quality of extrusion between 
Compound A (plasticized with 10% petroleum 
type softener) and Compound B (plasticized with 
10% Vistac). The pictures give visual proof of the 
effectiveness of Vistac #1. 








And In Addition VISTAC #1 


Promotes finer finish — higher gloss 


increases rate of extrusion, thereby increasing 
processing capacity 


Maintains dimensional stability 

Aids breakdown prior to extrusion 

Improves flex resistance 

inhibits surface blooming 

Does not discolor white or light-colored stocks 
Improves serviceability of low-cost articles 


e®e#eee#e# 





Physical Properties 


OG I occ. sn sachsen ticci vines scctveseces 0.900 
PS FOr GIN inane ie descdasskcadisvianes 7.5 
SMG is i iccsavicsinccesvacescgbicascs Almost Water-White 
Saybolt Univ. Vise. (210°F.)............. 2800+ secs. 











Write for our new booklet on the use of Vistac *1 in Natural Rubber and GR-S 


VG@HACE SOLVENTS « CHEMICAL CORP. 


245 Fifth Avenue « New York 16, N. Y. 
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Yes, 
there are 


standard 
mills... 
















«gt 
. ioB ‘ 
gosto! © es * Figures are approxi- 
peca™™* job oils @ i are vv qnes® 5, mate and will vary 
the no - ag torr oat gee* r with individual condi- 
{7 yal 2g op iB a as gt ents 0 cyPe ¥ tions. Information for 
sO ao spe acc? pile at arr ql carso™ ees ; specific applications on 
n 4c . 
. pine? | 4 od!” gered ee golds 19. cy tte : se ae 
The yn gem aire? © | oli goide® a - 
seo pe e sce e se 
Pills we — ae eq? ‘ 50s seco 
, nee", gc che ovt ‘s well 
a ast ‘i ed 40 fit Gt qt Y og™ “se ” pie- Rear view of standard 
of supP sii 1 *. oe” in cain , 26” x 84” mill with 
g\\ a= : pio’ e go> e 
are ne' et a vas? ors> at xh force-feed lubrication 
ive? yo" : on ¥? 1 sizes ni! ee Wh, ra’) and reduction gear 
cthy> ca spe arsive a )) unit for 200 HP indi- 
ex? --¥ . of vidual motor drive. 
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New Avuladle 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

OF 

RUBBER LITERATURE 
for 1942-1943 


Approximately 4000 References! 
Completely indexed 
6 x 9 in.—Cloth Bound—351 pp. 


PRICE: $5.00 (postpaid) 


(Plus 2% Sales Tax for copies mailed 
to N. Y. City Addresses) 


This is the sixth edition of the Rubber 
Bibliography, the first of which was pub- 
lished in 1936 covering the literature of 
1935. The first four editions were published 
by Rubber Age, while the last two, 1940- 
1941 and 1942-1943 were published by the 
Division of Rubber Chemistry of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Socety. 


The current edition includes references 
to patents as well as to the literature, and 
includes short, one-sentence abstracts with 
each reference. 


A Board of Editors consisting of John 
McGavack, Chairman, and C. C. Davis, M. 
E. Lerner, Donald Cable, V. L. Burger and 
T. L. Wilson compiled and screened the 
data appearing in this work. 


The major objective of the Rubber Bibli- 
ography is to offer references to all of the 
literature and patents on rubber published 
throughout the world in the specific period 
1942-1943. All original articles, reprints, 
translations, abstracts, etc., are grouped in a 
single reference so that the researcher may 
quickly locate the source of the original 
article. 


Certainly, no rubber chemist, technolo- 
gist or others engaged in production or re- 
search can afford to do without this concise, 
comprehensive source-book of information. 


Copies of the Rubber Bibliography for 
1942-1943 have already been distributed, 
without charge, to each member of the Di- 
vision of Rubber Chemistry, A.C.S. Addi- 


tional copies are now awailable for general 
distribution. 


RUBBER AGE 


Exclusive Sales Agents 
250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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UNITED 








The design and manufacture of processing 


rolls has been a highly specialized division of UJ & | T EF 1) rc a G | k FE £ kr | % G 


- hana for more bg _ — 
Ose co-operation with industry has given 
us an intimate knowledge of production prob- A N D FO U N D R Y C 0 M P A N Y 
lems and enabled us to make many important : 
contributions to the development of modern, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
more efficient processing machinery. 
When you are in need of roll renewals or 
are ready to specify for new processing equip- 
ment, consult us. Our engineering experience 
and production facilities are at your service. 
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Price Reduction! 


NATAC 
TURGUM S 


BUTAC 








Manufacturers of 





In line with our policy of passing on cost 


savings wherever possible, we announce a 
price reduction in the following rubber 
chemicals, effective March Ist: 


NATAC ... inhibits stearic acid and 
sulphur blooms on uncured natural rubber 
and natural rubber / GR-S compounds. 


TURGUM S... produces high tensile 
and elongation, plus excellent resistance to 
tear, heat embrittlement and cut growth in 
GR-S compounds. 


BUTAC .... a Turgum-type softener with 
a mild activating effect. 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. ¥- | wyex (epc) 


MODULEX (HMF) 
ESSEX (SRF) 
SUPREX CLAY 
PARAGON CLAY 
RUBBER CHEMICALS 
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